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In this document, a state appointed task force 
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higher education in Ohio profiling the system's size and scope, the 
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here are the historical values expressed in Ohio's policy of access, 
quality and efficiency. The third section presents facts about the 
Ohio system particularly concerning revenue and expenditure pattei 
and "cost drivers." The final section advances the recommendations 
and conclusions, which involve linking state colleges and 
universities more effectively, suggests six statewide priorities, and 
encourages the strengthening of leadership responsibilities. A brief 
dissenting report on the conclusions is included. Extensive 
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faculty data; efforts to improve access, quality, and efficiency; 
revenue and expenditure sources; faculty workload and productivity; 
medical school plans; and executive summaries of reports to the task 
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As chairman of the Managing for the Future Task Force, I am pleased to submit 
the results of our year-long deliberations. At the request of the Board, our 19-member 
Task Force examined how to provide the highest quality higher education services within 
a constrained state resource environment. Leaders of higher education, local 
communities, government, business and industry gave of their valuable time to assist in 
this important and challenging task« 

The work of the Managing for the Future Task Force was divided mto two parts: 
statewide and institutional. A Statewide Issues Committee of the Task Force explored 
quality and cost issues that have statewide impact and focussed on statewide strategies 
for preserving high quality services with fewer state resources. In addition, each college 
and university empaneled an Institutional Committee on Managing for the Future to 
guide an internal review of the same issues from an institutional perspective. Colleges' 
and universities were requested to engage leaders outside the campus in these activities 
and to report their findings to the state-level Task Force. Tbe Executive Summary of 
each campus report is included in i^pendix J of the report; the full reports are 
transmitted herewith 

Less than half way through the deliberations of the Managing for the Future Task 
Force, an additional 4% budget cut was imposed on higher education, following an 
earlier 3% loss from 1991. The severity - and the timing - of this second budget cut 
forced institutions to make rapid decisions about cost curtailment and preempted much 
of the scheduled work of the state-level and institutional task forces as immediate 
responses were made to address the 1992-1993 fiscal crisis. 
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Becaxise the constrained resource environment had akeady become an instant 
reality to the higher education community, the work of the task forces turned to longer- 
term issues of. quality, access, stability and viability of higher education in Ohio, within 
such an environment That is the main thrust of this report 

Now that the 1993 higher education budget has been decreased by another lC-5%, 
there is an even greater urgency for Ohio's colleges and universities to make the kind of 
long-term changes recommended by the institutional management task forces and those 
we have proposed in this report Cost-reduction and cost-containment approaches must 
continue on our campuses. However, at the same time, we believe the Ohio Board of 
Regents, Ohio's political leaders, the higher education community, and college and 
university advocates must work together to find the resources needed to make a college 
education more affordable to the increasing numbers of students. 

We believe the recommendations in our report will require careful consideration 
and implementation. We urge, however, that the Board move toward implementation as 
soon as possible. Task Force members stand willing to assist you in any way you deem 
appropriate. 

Siiicerely, 



N. Victor Goodman 
Chairman 
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STRUCrUBE OFTHIS REPORT 



Because it is important for the reader to understand the mfluenccs that led the Task Force to its conclusions, 
this report seeks first to provide an overview of higher education in Ohio (Section II). Next, the facts about 
Ohio's higher education rcv^enue and expenditure patterns arc presented (Section III). Finally, Section IV 
contains a more detailed description of the Task Force's proposed solutions and recommendations. 

The views of theTaskForce members do not necessarily represent the positions or policies oftheir respective 
collies or universities. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Report of 

Ohios Mana^ngfor the Future Task Force 

The N4anagjngfordic Future TaskForcc was convened by the Ohio Board ofR^ents to examine how 
coU^^ and universides could sustain qualityprogranis widi die hi^est d^;ree of effidency duringdmes of fiscal 
constraints. After a year of gathering £ict$ and carefiii consideradon> we reached die following condusions 
r^ardingthe connccdons of higher education to Ohio's future: 

* Hi^er education is die centerpiece of die knowledge society and die demand for higher 
education is inacasing as die connection between education and economic dcvdopment 
becomes more urgenr, 

* Communities and individuals arc placing inacasing demands on collies and unhrersities to 
step up outreach efforts to undcrserved populations; solve problems dirough research and 
innovation; provide lifdong career and personal development opportunities; secure scholar- 
ship funds fordiosemost in need; and demonstrate die results ofdietcaching/leamingprocess* 

* Even as societj'^ places increased demands on coU^es and universities, providing resources to 
hi^er education has become alower priority on federal and state agendas; fimds are decreasing; 
costs to students are rising; and quality is being threatened. 

* Ohio is notpositioned well for today's knowledge-based economy becauserdarivelyfcwadults 
havegone to coUcg^ compared to states withahi^erpercapita income diestate has hist 
invested less than odicrstatcs in higher education and research; and lower investments in higgler 
education slow economic growth. 

* Ohio is in a downward spiral in which limited educational opportunities lead to lower income 
which leads to fewer tax dollars which limit educational opportunities even fimhen 

* CoU^ is a necessity, not a luxury; it is essential for stimulating research and development key 
to die economic vitalitjr of Ohio. Yet as a result of low federal and state investments in higher 
education students arc being squeezed out of college because dieir families cannot afford the 
added costs. 

In our view, Ohio's public coll^ and unhrersirics have been managed cfHciendy given die 6a that 
cadi institution has been trying to pro>ade fidl services for dieconstituendes diey serve. Presidents and trustees 
have served Ohio wdl in managing to provide open access to students not always prq>ared for coU^ate4evd 
wodc; to improve the Icvd of quality in programs; and to serve the economic and sodal dcvdopment needs of 
thcstatc and its rcgons. Thqr have been able to do this at acost bdow th* national averagp, and widi historically 



low levels of funding from the state. Student fees have taken up part of die slack, but cx)st-containment efforts 
on cvciy campus have hdd student fees lower than they would have been if spending levels in Ohio were at or 
above die nadonal average 



The MiVui^}i<^foy the 
Future Ph'0C(^>s. life 19- 
))2ei)ibey Stiitewide Muh 
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I eirrysrd}}ipus. I he process 
. be^iDi iu 1991; ein)ipus 
report^ were completed iu 
May of 1992, 



The unhrcEsiries, for the most part, have been tryingto offerprograms ranging 
from dcvdopmcntal and remedial education throu^ doctoral d^rces and 
rcscardi. Community and technical coU^ have provided open access to their 
t^ons at the assodate degree level and serve the immense job training needs of 
those individuals already in die workforce. Our challenge, as a task force, was to 
findawayfordiecoll^^anduniversiticstocontinuetoadiicvcdieaccess, quality, 
and efficiency standards e)q)cctcd by Ohioans within vsfea we believe will be a 
protracted period of limited resources. 

We believe the gieatest benefit to Ohioans will come in larger, overarching 
structural changes 'ividiin each collie and university as identified by dieir task 
forces, andaooss the stateas incorporated in ourrecommendadons. Each campus 
has demonstrated to us specific ways it has been reducing costs over the last decadq 
eadi is on a path to streamline operations without loss of quality. 

Our report has identified vAitxc we believe the strengths lie in higher 
education. The strengths of the campuses must not be diluted in our attempts to 
reshape higher cducarion. At the same time, we bdievc diose strcngdis provide a 
solid foundation for a more systematic approach to planning and coordination, 
widi the Ohio Board of R^cnts assuming a stronger leadership role. Q)llegp and university presidents and 
trustees need to work more dosely together in a higher education system that responds more fiilly to the needs 
of all Ohioans v^^ilc also ha>dng enough autonomy to carty out die effective operation of eadi institution. 



Summcey of Recommendations 

We conduded from our own escamination of available evidence and information provided in the coll^ 
and university management reports that the longpr-tcrm strat^ for building a robust hi^er education system 
in Ohio requires rcsdsiting its structure and the ddivcty of its services. While there nuy be short-term costs 
associated with the recommendations diat follow, the long-term benefits will accrue from hi^er quality, 
productivity, effidency and effectiveness in meeting die educational needs of Ohioans. 

OurstateJevdMana^gfortheFutiucTaskForceandthc institutional management committecs^^ 
conduded diat it is necessaty for Ohio to: 

1 , Link state colleges and universities more cffeah^dy to form a higher education system; 



2. Redesign the higher education structure to address six statewide priorities; and 



3* Strengthen the higher education system leadership rcsponsibilides of die Ohio Board of 
Ri^ents while retaining coll^ and university responsibility for campus policies and opera- 
dons* 

Our recommendations and assigned responsibility to enact dicm arc included in Section IV of the 
Report. WhatfoUowsisasiimniatyofkc)rpoints. 

For Ohio to achieve greatest access for its dozens to academically strong and economically efficient 
higher education services, we recommend the following actions: 

L link state collies and universities more efi&ctivety to form a higjber education system^ 

• Develop a new strat^ic plan that sets die mission, goals, objeaivcs and cxpeacd results for the 
higher education system. 

• Review and rcfocus coll^ and university missions to fit the mission, goals and objectives of the 
state higher education system^ 

• Require regional collaboration where appropriate in graduate and professional education. 

• Support die plan of die State's seven medical collies, to build both a r^onalized system ofhealth 
care and statewide collaboration in areas such as educational technology and biomedical research. 

• Cbmmunicatestatehighereducationfondinggoals,prioriti^^andpolidcstocoU^anduni^ 
trustees and presidents, and work closely with them to achieve the goals and cany out die policies* 

IL Structure the higher education sys^m to address six statewide priorides* 

L Meet the Diverse Needs of Students and Optimize Their Adsievement. 

• Work dosely with die State Board ofEducation and with schools to ensure that, bydieycar 2000, 
all Ohio high school graduates can demonstrate completion of a college or tedinical preparatory 
curriculum for admission widiout condition to community and tedinical collies* 

• Inaease the partidpation and achievement of economically disadvantaged and minority students 
at each coll^ and univenity, and at all levels of educationu 

• Structure the State's two-year coll^ system to: create regional community ooU^ districts; 
consolidate 'co-located' technical colleges and university brandies into community colleges; and 
offer site and time spedfic upper-^vision and graduate programs throu^ university affiliations. 
The community colleges, working in die foamewodc of a strengdiened articulation and transfer 
mechanism, would become the prindpal open access points for higher education in the State and 
would have primaty responsibility for devdopmcntal and remedial education* 



Z Assure Excellence in Academic Programming. 

• Rcfocus campus misfsions to ensure that offerings are consistent with the overall mission of Ohio's 
system of hi^er cduGuion, 

<^ Strengthen campus- and statc-lcvd reviews of quality and effectiveness of academic programs, 

• Himinatc or consoUdate programs v^iere there is unnecessary duplication orwherc the yield istoo 
small for continued hi^ quality. 

• Require colleges and universities to measure and report on institutional effectiveness, 

• Restore ftmding for inccntive4)ased programs targeted at quality improvement, much like the 
Selective Excellence initiatives did, 

• Improve teaching and learning in theschools, especially those school districts with consistendy hi^ 
numbers of students needing remediation, 

• Reaffirm the importance of undergraduate education and develop strategics to encourage 
instructional innovation and efficiency at the undergraduate level, including the use of technology 
and more effective deployment of teaching personnel 

• Reaffirm the value of research both as an intend part of hi^er education and as a critical factor 
in the economic well-being of the State, Focus research fiinding to centers of ococllenoc both at the 
State's comprehensive research imivcrsitics, Ohio State and Cincinnati, and to sdcaedprognuns 
at odier universities, 

• Designate Ohio's two-year coU^ workforce training network, EnterpriscOhio, and its member 
institutions as the preferred mechanism for the ddivety of customized training throu^out Ohio, 

3* Irtcrease Productivity and Reduce Costs. 

• Hold administrative costs down by n^tiating cost-to-inflation benchmarks for each campus. In 
addition, campuses should adopt a continuous quality improvement approach to administration; 
implement energy conservation plans; dcvdop collaborative programs in areas such as health care 
insurance and piudiasing; and pnvatize campus operations where appropriate. 

• Ensure that fiunlty time is allocated in die most productive manner by developing an institutional 
&cuItyworkload and performance evaluation poUcy. The policy should ensure that both assigned 
teadiing and the evaluation and reward system are consistent with institutional mission. Contracts 
for both &ailty and administrators should be performance-based. 



• Take specific steps to eliminate duplicative repotting requirements at both die State and federal 
Icvt-s. 



• Streamline and reform State policies for personnel systems, for the use of architectural and 
manag^uent services in Eidlides construction, and in the use of auditing and Icg^ services. 

4. Emure Accountability. 

• Require that appropriate accountability mechanisms are in place at the campus and State levels. 
Eadi coU^ and university should inform the Board of R^cnts how the foUovmig will be 
measured: the quaiii/ of classroom teadiing; quali^ of services in student support areas; student 
achievement; Acuity workload, and evaluation of &culty performance* 

• Identify separately all student charges for intercoU^Jate adJetics and identify cxpliddy all revenues 
and expenditures for interooU^ate athletics in the institution's annual budget report. 

5. Strengthen Leadership ondManagmentEffectitfeness. 

• Convene leadership conferences to broaden the participation of coU^cs and imiversities in 
systemwide planning and coordination; work with colleges and imiversities to devdop suitable 
measures of institutional effectiveness in support of campus and system goals and objeahres; 
communicate results of these assessments to all campuses and to the public; identify with darity 
the responsibilities and C3q)cctations of coO^ and imiversity trustees. Boards ofTrustccs should 
annually evaluate their own effectiveness. 

& Secure Resources to Make Hi^)er FducationAffbrdabU. 

• Assure that State monies are direaed to higher education system priorities in both the operating 
and capital budgets for the years ahead. 

• Develop, widi die OflSce of Budget and Management, formal rules concerning the type of 
^community projects" diat are dibble to be funded by higj-jt^' education bonds. 

• Provide incenthrcs, or at least remove disincentives, in state funding polides to encourage 
consolidation, merger, dimination, transfer or other reduction of tmnecessarily duplicative or 
otherwise low priority academic programs. 

• Work to ensure that state funding provides incentives for quality- enhancement 



III. Strengthen die higjbcr education system leadership role of die Ohio Board of Regents yvbSic 
retaining coU^ and university responsibility for campus policies and operations. 

An affordable system design will require diat the Ohio Board of R^ents become responsible fon setting 
statewide goals and objectives for h^cr education; guiding the devdopment of msrimtional missions to 
ensure diemosteflFccrivedcploymcntofrcsourc»;diminaringunneccss^ 
ingstatcwidefimdingpriorirics;providingaframew 

assuriiigthatsmdentsarerejehdngthehighcstquaUtyservicespoK Wedicrcforcreconunenddiatdie 
Ohio General Assembly authorize the Board of Rqgcnts to cany out the rqponsibilities whidi are not 
currcndy part of die Bc«rd*s charter, and to coordinate the ddrvcry of all adult postsccondary programs. 

Responsibility for providing leadership in restructuring die system of hi^er education lies first with the 
OhioBoardofRi^pntsanddiea)Ucgcanduniversityleaders,butthisaloneK 

officials need to address where hi^er education fits among orfier budg^ priorities. If Ohio's goal is to 
produce more educated dozens, then the state of Ohio needs to support additional fonding for growing 
numbers of students on at least an equal footing widi additional fonding for prisons and for Medicaid- 
Otherwise rcstmcturing the system of hi^er education vwD oqjend agrcat deal of energy wirfiout reversing 
the decline in Ohio's ability to compete in a global economy. 

We have examined the evidence and offer our recommendations to the Ohio Board of Ri^cnts for their 
consideration. Our recommendations arc not short-term in nature. Thcywill require carefol consideration 
by Ohio's government leaders, the higher education community, and industry, labor and community 
Ittulcrs across Ohio. We urge that this process move deliberately and that implementation of the 
recommendations bcgjn yet this year. 



1. THECHALLENGE: 



Reshaping the Future of Ohio's Higher 
EDUomoN System^ 

lAs society becomes morecomplexy ^e amount of education andknowledge needed 
to make aproductive contribution to the economy becomes ffreaten A century ago, ahi^ 
school education was thought to be superfluous fir factory workers anda college de^ee 
ivas the mark ofan academic or a lauyer Between now andtheyear 2000, fir the first 
time in history, a majority of all new jobs unll require postsecondary educatiotL " 

William B.Johnsum 
Worliforre2nm 1987. 

^ ^ ^ 



The Problem: Increasing Demand vs. Decreasing Resources 

Higher education is the centerpiece of the knowledge society, yet widiout adequate resources its 
strengths will erode* The economic and social imperatives for higher education are dean 

^ EcononiicgrowthandsubiUQrinastateisafifectedbythecorrek 

Educationand income— The higherdiecducation levdofastate's population, thehig^er the per capita 
income level and ability to contribute to state resources. 

Education and tedmology adaptation - The hi^cr the education level of a state's population, the 
hi^er the level of pit)duai\dty in its industries. 

Education and innovation - The higher the education levd of a state's population, the more likdy it 
is that new products and new businesses will be dcvdoped- 

Education and economic development - The higher the education level of a stare's potential workers, 
the more likely businesses will locate in the state. 



'The Task Force (mfy reviewed arul this repmordy addresses Ohio s public colleges and universities. 



Education and die quality of one's life - Tlic higher the cducadon level of a state's population, the 
greater are the opportunities to participate and provide leadership to the cultural, sodal, and spiritual 
development of communities throughout the state. 

^ Educatedworicersareneededtosupportthe a^ngpopulation. As die baby-boomers near retirement, 
the strain on public services sudi as Medicaid and Medicare vnll escalate. Only direc working adults 
will support one ddcriy person, compared to die 17:1 ratio that cdstcd 15 yean agp. 

Inaeased demands are being made on colleges and universities today. 

4^ Inaeasing radal and edinic diversity requires coU^cs and universities to step up dicir outreach to 
populations historically undcrscrvcd 

^ Communities depend on higher education rescardi and innovation to solve problems. 

^ Global competition requires graduates who have been taught to think, write and solve problems. 

^ Indhdduals changing careers must have opportunities for lifelong learning. 

^ Preservationofdcmoaaricprindplesrcquiresahighliteracyrateandarich,ajlt'^ 
experience for all. 

^ Declines in disposable family income require more scholanhip fiinds for students. 

^ Demands for accountability challenge educators to demonstrate the results of the tcadiing/lcaming 
process. 

Yet as society places more demands on collies and universities, providing resources to hi^er education 
has become a lower priority on many state agendas. Funds to support public coll^ and uruversities are 
decreasing and tfireatening quality. 

4- The instability and uncertainty of state higher education revenues make sound planning, eficctive 
management, and long-term investments in quality difikult 

^ Adrximistrativeandsupportscrvicesarethefirsttobeparcdawayasbud^ Inaeasing federal 

and state reporting and compliance requirements sap die remaining resources and dctraa from the 
funds needol for eflfeaive campus leadersh^). 

^ Severe budget reductions ait into the heart ofriir. enterprise -teaching and learnm Programs arc 
dismandcd, libnuy resources diminished, course selections trimmed, fiicilities and laboratoty equip- 
ment outmoded, and faculty and staff terminated. 



4- Wordtravds&st Gcxxifiuidty and staffmovc on to "greener pastui^" and nw 
iccmit to campuses with inadequate ttsources. 

^ The national and international reputations of individual programs and entire institutions become 
tamished if they cannot sustain the quality upon which their rq)utaiion is based. 

These phenomena will place Ohio higher education in great peril if we do not seize the opportunity to reshape 
its destiny. 

The Patterns Are Clear 

Ohio has not invested as heavily in higher education as other states. In the past higher education seemed 
unnecessary to many. Generations of Ohioans raised &milies on incomes earned from farming, mining and 
manufacturing. This is no longer possible. Without an appropriart irivestment in higher educarion, the state's 
future will be dim. The patterns are dean 

^ Rdativdy few adults have gone to college compared to other states. Now that the economy has shifted, 
the state needs more collie educated workers, and growng enrollments reflea this trend. 

4- Ohio is in long term economic dedine, and is not positioned well to compete in today s knowledge- 
based economy. This places continuing pressure on the state budget, making it difficult to generate a 
real increase in support for higher education, 

4- The cost of higher education has been rising and state support has not been sufficient to fully fund 
enrollment growth. The sladc has been picked up only partially through student fees. 

^ Resistance to higher tuition is growing, 

^ The state's finances arc being eaten up by federally mandated entitlement programs (eg.. Medicaid and 
odierhumanserviccsprograms) andstatcl^shtcd protections (eg., prisons) ratherdianbcinginvcstcd 
in preventive programs such as higher education. 

4- Hi^ercducationhasbecx)mealowcrpriorityinstatefundingatatimewhen it is percdved by corporate 
leaders as a necessity for rd)uilding die economy of this star^' and lution. 

The economic and political realities require that wc search for ways to provide more efEictive sendee with 
the resources cuncnriy available. Thus, we attempted to find ways to sustain and improve quality in an 
enviioiunent of limited resources* Our recommendations vsrere based on die following condusions: 

4 Higher education is no longer a luxury — it is now a necessity for preparing people for good jobs and 
raising income levds. It is essential for stimulating research and devdopment kty to the economic 
vitality of Ohio. Its sodetal value is more important today than ever before. 



> In gencnd, Ohio's colleges and universities have been very cfEdendy managed ^en all dicy have tried 
to accomplish widiin die resources acquired from die state and student fees, 

4- The resource problem for higher education is not just a short-term issue that coU^ps and universities 
can "ride out." We found compelling evidence that having adequate resources for hi^er education is 
a long-term problem, 

^ Even as collies and univenities try to keep tlicir fees as low as possible, the cost borne by students is 
likdy to remjun hi^ 

4 As a result of deaeasing federal and state resources for higher education, middle income students are 
being squeezed out of college because their families carmot aflPord the added cost. Federal and state 
finandal aid programs combined arc not enou^ to pay the tuition fees for those in greatest need. 

^ Ohio cannot support all current higher education programs and services with reduced resources, 

4 The goals of access, quality and efficiency are perceived by many to be competing with one another, 

^ Quality is the centerpiece of cost-containment strat^ies. In the search for improved cost-effectiveness 
quality must not be diluted. 

^ The most pertinent issue for us from a state-level perspective was the effective use of resources. 

Costs per student m Ohio are lower, and in some spedfic cases considerably lower, than costs in comparable 
colleges and universities in other states. This reflects solid management at die institutional level and die wisdom 
of state polides that have provided incentives for good management The campuses shared many of thdr cost- 
containment strat^es wirii us, vAndi arc summarized on page 5, and presented more fully in Appcndbc F and 
in the campus report summaries included in Appendbc J, It was apparent from the campus reports that it will 
be difficult to reduce spending furdier and maintain quality; die obvious cuts were made long ago. 

We concluded from our own examination of available evidence and information provided in the coU^ 
and university management reports that the longer-term strat^ for building a robust hi^er education systxm 
in Ohio requires revisiting its structure and the delivery of its services. As one of our members put it, **thc real 
problem we are dealing with here is that in terms of values and structure, we have a 1960*s design that hasn't 
caught up to the economic realities of the 1990's. The real challenge for us is to improve the design.** 

The overall mission of the higher education system must be charted in away diat links the coll^ and 
universities together to effectively adiicve these goals whidi we believe arc essential to Ohio's higher education 
future: 

4- Student Focus: State assisted coU^cs and universities shodd be C3q)eacd to focus priniarily 

educational needs of students, local communities and the citizens of Ohio within die context of a^obal 
sodcty. 
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^ Student Access and Achievement: Eadi oolite and univcrsi^ should commit its resources to assure 
each student will achieve his/her educational goals. The emphasis should be on student retention and 
compledon of programs. 

^ Afibrdability; The cost ofhi^er education borne by students shodd not be a major deterrent to 
attending coll^ adequate financial aid should be available for students most in need, vdiiedier they 
attend coll^ on a full-time or part-dme basis. 

^ Quality: Coll^ps and universities should be ejq^eacd to achieve hi^ standards of quality in services 
for students and communities. A process \^ch will help a collie or university achieve quality is one 
^^ch has die following diaraaeristio: 

* leadership vision that diarts a course for the collie or university into the future 

* dearly defined, appropriate mission that reflects the educational needs of those it is to serv^ 

* long-range and strategic plans for effective operation of the institution, including goals and 
measurable objectives; 

* mcdianisms for determining institutional effectiveness, including program and student learning 
assessments; 

* vays to continually improve quality and productivity. 

^ Divetsity: CoU^ps and universities should foster a campus climate that encourages cultural, radal and 
etlmic diversity in its mix of students, faculty and staflF and should include multi-cultural perspectives 
in the teaching/learning process. 

4^ Collaboration: Colleges and universities shoiJd workwith oneanc therand/orwith other oiganizations 
(ag., schools; industry; labor) to ddiver quality ser^aces to students and commimities, and to contain 
costs. 

A cco u n t ability: Eadi college and university should be able to demonstrate to the Board of Ri^nts 
cffidency and eflfectiveness in the ddivciy of higher education services to students, communities and 
the State. The Board of R^ents must demonstrate system-wide results to Ohio*s dtizens. 

^ Autononty: TheOhio Board ofR^entsshoiJdcontiniietoserveasthestateplanningandcoordinati^ 
agenqr for hi^er education, setting system-wide policy in a manner tiiat serves the best interests of the 
citizens of Ohio. CoU^ps and imiversities should contiiute to be separatdy governed by boards of 
trustees diat wll set polides and make operating decisions consistent with the aims and gpals set forth 
by the Ohio Board of Regents. 



The Sfructure Must be Redesigned 



Prior to 1960 there were only six state univcniitics. Ohioans demanded greater access to college for first the 
Baby Boom and then the Adult Echo* This cj^ansion rcfleacd the commitment of then Govcmor James A 
Rhodes to place a. coU^e widiin a 30 minute commuting distance of every Ohioan* It reflected the population 
patterns induding inoeasmg urbanization and responded direcdy to the gromng need for coU^ niucated 
adults in Ohio. In response die Board of Ri^cnts and the Ohio Genend Assembly created 57 additional 
campuses over the next two decades. The result was z patdiwork quilt of collies and universities, each with 
its own uniqueprognuns and stiengdis. The campuses have never been required to foUowsystemadcstatehig^er 
education goals. Without moving the campuses into a sysum-wide response to the needs of the state and its 
people, we believe that students wll not be effcctivdy served in Ohio. 

Servicetosmdentsy^ our main guidingprindple in discussions leading to the redesign of higher education 
in Ohio. We envisioned an eflfcarve higher education system designed to: 

1. Meet the diverse needs of students and optimize their achievement, 

2. Assure excdlence in academic programming, 

3. Inacasc productivity and reduce costs, 

4. Ensure accountability, 

5. Strengdien leadership and management effectiveness, and 

6. Secure resources to make higher education affordable. 

Meet the IXverse Needs of Studmts and Opti^ T^eir Achievement 

Thehi^hcreducarionstructiucmimberalesigncdtoensiircenro^^ 
State resources need to be dq)loycd in the most efExthre way to a^ This will require: 

4* Wotldng with schools to ensure basic academic prq>aration of students entering coU^e, 

4- Dcvdoping a comprdicnsivc system of open access commimity colleges serving as feeders to the 
university system^ 

4^ Pladng major but not cxdusive responsibility for dcvdopmental and remedial education in the 
community coU^es, 

4 Providing sdected bacca l au r eate and graduate d^rcc opportunities to placcbound students, 



^ Ensuring that campuses meet the academic, financial, lo^stical, cultural, and psycholo^cal needs of 
all students, 

^ Placing the responsibility for student retention and completion with feculty, 

^ Making it possible for students to transfer from one state higher education institution to another 
without loss of credits, and 

4^ Requiring each institution to make education accessible and customer oriented. 
Assure Excellence in Academic Programming 

The higher education stmcture redesign must focus on academic cxcellenoc- This will require: 
4* Reviewing and refbcusing institutional missions to fit into a statewide system, 

♦ Evaluating programs for quality, ccntrality to refbcused missions, and avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication, 

4^ Eliminating programs that arc of low quality, not central to the institutional mission or duplicate other 
programs, 

4- Measuring and reporting institutional effectiveness to the Board of Regents, and 

4^ Dcvdoping innovative ways to improve the teaching/learning process. 

Increase Prodxictivity and Reduce Costs 

The hi^er education stmcture redesign should result in a quality produa for an affordable price. This will 
require: 

4^ Increasing administrative and instmctional productivity, 

4^ Improving or eliminating a variety of state processes that have driven up hi^er education costs, and 
4* Evaluating institutional effectiveness based on dear institutional missions. 
Enstoft Accountability 

In Ae redesign, quality and productivity should be demonstrated with appropriate accoimtability measures. 
Coil^ and university trustees and presidents arc responsil : for accountability to their students and 
communities. Accountability to the citizens of Ohio for the state higher education system is die role of die Board 
of R(^nts and chancellor. These need to be defined for the classroom as well as the service areas. 



Strengthen Leadership mid Management Effectiveness 



The redesign of die higher education structure should assure that those individuals charged widi the 
responsibility and accountability for the collies and univeniries have the authority and expertise to cany out 
their diarges. This will require dearly defined leadenhip roles and responsibilities, strong board appointments, 
fordiright state and institutional leaders, and governance policies and practices that allow leadership teams to 
implement the recommendations included in this report. 

Sectsre Resources to Make Higher Education Affordable 

The structure redesign must focus on new income sources for college and university operations that are 
needed to keep student costs down. Equally important, thougji, is the need to find ways to hdp students and 
their fiunilies pay for collie. This will require redesign of finandal aid programs and finding new partners 
willing to commit needed resources. 

To accomplish this redesign, we concluded that more effective planning and coordination at the state levd 
is needed to create a higher education system Campus autonomy should be preserved to the highest d^ree 
possible, espedally at the campus operational level. The role of presidents and trustees is >dtal. But the Board 
of R^ents must play a strong role in designing a more efective higher education system. 

An affordable system design will require that the Board of R^ents become responsible fon 

4- Setting statewdde goals and objectives for higher education, 

^ Guiding the development of institutional missions to ensure the most effective deployment of 
resources, 

> Eliminating unnecessaty duplication. 
Establishing statewide funding priorities. 

Providing a framework for the dd)ate of higher education policy issues, and 
^ Assiiringdiat students are rcceimg the higjhestqudity sendees po^^^ 

The Board of Regents currendy docs not have diie authority in state statute necessary to carry out these 
responsibilities. Thus, we recommend expansion of the Board's responsibilities, and call upon the Board tc 
exercise its new aurfiority in close consultation wth die colleges and universities that make up the higjier 
education system in Ohio. 



n. THE OVERVIEW: 



Ohio Higher EouomoN Profile, Values and Unique Fmtures 

""Hail the university. Have m doubts (mrunivatitks and coUeg^ 

relative con^etitivestrengdj. Thaisri^t, number one. . . almostno one disagrees about 

Americas ax^esome hi^er education advantage.... 

The knowledge society is here-- from the practice oflaw to doe detign ofsemiconductors. 
Weve never been so dependent upon our universities to be flag beams fi>r our econonty 
— Ourunivertitytystem rrierit$rin^ng£^plause'-'andconUnuedvigorom support. 

Tom Peters 

A Passion jhr Excellence. 1985. 
^ ^ ^ 



Profile 

Hi^cr education in Ohio has developed in response to die needs of die people — \v^erc ever and vMo ever 
dicy arc, whcdier in laigp urban centers or small towns in Ohio*s 29 Appalachian counties. State oflSdals and 
coll^ and university leaders have laundied numerous cosdy strat^es over the years — urban univcrsities> 
geographical access, technical education to assure that its citizens learn more, earn more, and live a better life. 
Thcsewcrewiscinvcstmentsforthestateandthcyarcptoducingw^ Asaresult, however, 

many of today*s costs and pressures arc embedded in the system and must be addressed by the Governor, 
L^latmc and hi^er education leaders working tog^en 

SizeandScope 

Since the founding of Ohio Unhrcrsity in 1804, a h^er education structure has evolved in Ohio tfiat 
mdudes 63 public campuses, 48 independent non-profit liberal arts collies and unhrersities, and more than 
70 specialized independent non-profit coll^^ (art and music academies, seminaries, nursing schools). Included 
in die public sector arc 13 unhrersities, 2 fircc-standing medical sdiools, 10 community colleges, 13 tcdinical 
coll^, and 25 uiuvcrsity branch campuses. Sec Appendix A for the location of each campus. 



Public collies and universities vaiy in size and scope of programming from a small campus such as Rio 
Grande Community College widi 1,421 students and 13 associate degree programs to The Ohio Statt 
UnivcKityvrtdi over 53,900 students, more dun 250 d^rec prograrns at di^ 
and profissional Icvek, and a comprehensive research agenda. 

Collectively, Ohio's public collies and universities enroll more dian 443,000 (headcount) students in 
credit programs. Ohio's independent institutions enroll more dian 100,000. The Board of Regents does not 
collea data on student retention or graduation rates, but national data indicate appro5dmatdy 8 1 ,000 students 
cam d^rces in Ohio every year - 60,000 from public institutions and 21,000 from indq>cndent non-profit 
institutions. Ofthed^recs granted, more dian bdfare at die baccalaureate Ic^^ 
level Sec Tables 1 and 2 in Appendbc B for enrollment patterns and degrees awarded. 

The physical plant of Ohio's public institutions alone includes over 1,800 buildings and 81 million gross 
square kct of space. Over 21,300 fiill-dme equivalent fcculty arc employed by Ohio's public colleges and 
utuvcnitics; more than 48,000 full-time equivalent administrative and support staff arc employed. 

Total expenditures for all public institutions arc approximately $3.8 billion per year; the State of Ohio 
provides less than half the revenue needed to meet hi^er education expenditures each year. 

&iidentProJik 

OveraD,the studentprofilehas changed over thebstdecadefromatradition^^ 
dsystudcnttoatypicalstudenttoday\siioisferiialc,older(23+),withworka^ More 
students attend sdiool part-time, in the evening or on weekends than a decade ago. Full-time, traditional-aged 
students from across the state and outside Ohio are most often found in the residential imrvcrsities. Students 
attending non-residential universities and two-year campuses are usually older, from the local community or 
i^on, attending part-time and in the evenings. The radal and edmic mix has not dianged substantially in 
Ohio's colleges and universities over the last decade. (See Tables 3-7, Appendix C for a more detailed student 
profile.) 

TheBoardofRcgentsdocsnothaverctricvabledataon£uailtyage,gcnderorra^ 
of fecuity in the ranks of Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor and Instruaor at Ohk)'s public 
collies and unwcrsities has remained steady for the last five yean even thou^ the number of ficulty has 
incx^ised. There has been a dedine in the last year in the use of Graduate Teaching Assistants and Instructors 
and an increase in the use of other teaching staff, Le., adjuncts and clinical 6culty. These patterns rcflea an 
iiiabiUtytopro>aderesoiirccsforgEaduatestiidentstipendsandimcertaintyaboutp 
track positions. 



In the two-year college seaor> the number of Assistant Professors, Instructors, and part-time teaching staff 
has inarasecL Since substantial enrollment growth has occurred in diis seaor> the addition of £uiil^> especially 
part-time fixaalty, would be expected (see Table 8, -^pendbc Q. 

Sligjbtiy over half of Ohio's public university &cul^ at all ranks are tenured, which is less than the national 
norm for public universities (59%).^ 

Governance Structure 

The stewardship and governance of Ohio s colleges and universities is in the hands of independent boards 
of trustees made up of leaders from corporations, communi^r or^izations, and local government. Trustees 
are appointed to university boards by the Governor, and to commimi^ and technical coll^ boards by a 
combination of appointing authorities (e.g.. Governor, boards of coun^r commissioners and areasdiool board 
presidents)* 

The Ohio Board of Ri^ents, as an agency of state government responsible for planning and coordination 
of higher education, is chaig^ with "considering the needs of the people, die needs of the state, and the role 
of individual public and priv?tte institutions wthin the state in ftdfilling these needs. . . ^ (Ohio Revised Code 
3333.04). The nine-member Board, appointed by the Governor, has limited authority r^arding the fiscal and 
operational management cf Ohio's colleges and imiversides. 

Goah 

The plarming responsibility of the Board of Ri^ents has been used to establish broad direction for hi^er 
education* A Master Plan for Higher Education has been dcvdopcd about every five years since the Board of 
R^cnts was established in 1963. The current R^ents* 1988 Master Plan, Toward the Year 2000, frames a 
hi^er education agpida. within four nujor gpals: 

1. Todcvdopafkst<Iasssystemofhighereducationvvhichisrccogiiizcdforitsco 
and for its responsiveness to state needs. 

2. To assure that all Ohioans arc prq)ared for a lifetime of changing careers. 

3. To provide leadership in die development of collaborative strat^es for economic and social 
change. 

4. To seek support for a strong financial foimdation for excellence in higher education. 



^Ohio data from American Association of University Professors; US data from Facuhyin Wwher Education 
InstitUtim. 1988. US Department of EduMion, National Ce^ 



ThcMastcrPlanoutUncsscvcndintcrrdatcdstiatc^ The full development of those 

stiatc^cs has been interrupted by the state's fiscal crisk 

HIstoricca Values Access, Qualily and Efficiency 

Access 

Perhaps the most consistent public policy issue for higher education over the decades has been access. The 
State of Ohb has invested in broad student access to coU^ and universities in several ways: 

^ Building colleges and umversities widiin commuting distance of virtually all Ohioans. 

> Providing Ohio hi^ school graduates widi open admission to die state's coU^ and universities. 

-f Granting funds (Ohio Instructional Grants) to aid those students who qualify on the basis of need 

-f Awarding academic scholarships to two graduating seniors from each higji sdiool in die state to attend 
an Ohio collie c. university of his or her choice. 

> Making it possible for students to choose independent coll^ as wdl as public collies dirough die 
tuition differentials provided in the Ohio Instructional and Student Choice Grant programs. 

^ Allowing students to bc^n coU^eeariy by taking college coursew ork in their senior year of higji school 
dirou^ the Postsccondaiy Enrollment Options Program. 

> Establishing college savings programs tfarou^ the Ohio Tuition Trust Autfiority and student loan 
guarantees throu^ the Ohio Student Loan Commission. 

stiat^es to hdp students, particularly diose students previously undeneprcscnted in hi^er education, move 
more eficoivdy throu^ the levds of education, from kindergarten throu^ graduate school. 

CoUeffandmUversitf effort For naanyycars,coll<^ and unhrcrsities have used avaricty 

of stntc^cs to rcadi out to prospective students, draw them into the college, and help them reach thdr 
educarionalgoals-Althou^thecmphasishistoricaUyhasbecnonrecr^ 

iccentfy to soident ictcntion and completion. This was dearly a pattern presented in die institutional reports, 
and connects the access of students more dosely to issues of quality. 

Appendix D provides additional details on statc-levd and coU^ and university access programs. 



Quality 



There are about as many Avays to define and measure quality as diere are colleges and universities in Ohio. 
On some campuses, quality is defined as ^'meeting and exceeding the needs of customers;** on others the concept 
is not as crisply stated* 

State-level effbrts to in^rave quality. The Ohio Board of Regents approves all new d^ees and d^rcc 
programs based on minimum quality standards. But there has not been a mechanism for the Board to assess 
the quality of progzams already in place. 

Intheabsenocofprogramrcvicwauthority, the Board, in 1983, launched its Selective Excellence Prog^anh 
a five-part package to stimulate quality improvement on college and university campuses. The Sdecrive 
Excellence Program represented dieBoard^s first attcmptto target^isxo aspecificstatcwidegoal to beadiicvcd 
in higher education.^ One outgrowth of these programs was the identification of a number of charaaerisdcs 
of excellent undergraduate programs through a projca fimded by the federal Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsccondaiy Education (1987-89). 

Q)mplementary programs such as the Ohio Supercomputer Center, Ohio Aerospace Institute, and the 
Edison Technology Centers have stimulated both basic and applied research in Ohio, raising the prospects for 
economic revitalization. Ohio's investment over several years in instructional and laboratoiy equipment, 
attempting to keep pace with changes in technology, has also contributed to qualitative gains within the state's 
colleges and universities. 

The Board of R^nts also convened an Issues Fomrn involving faculty and administrative leaders within 
the two-year college seaor, as well as external participants, in die review of major issues central to die 
dcvdopment of an cxcdlent two-year college system. Ten issue papers were dcvdoped and widely dispersed for 
internal use in the coll^cs> leading to many qualitative improvements. 

Finally, the Board ofRcgents recendy co-sponsored a conference on the application to higher education of 
Total Quality Management principles. These principles offer new strat^es for optimizing hi^er education 
quality. 

CoUegeandunivemtyeffbmwimj^ The Selective Excellence programs have had considerable 

impaa on diose academic programs which received die targeted Rinds and oompedtive awards. Quality 
teaching, demonstrated student learning g^ns, inaeased external fimding for research, and stronger outreach 
to business and industty are just some of the results. 



amprehemive evaluation of the Selective Excellence Program is currently being conducted, with results expected 
in October 199Z Only tuH> of ^ five programs stiR exist. Research 

Challenge, andmost of the appropriated finds for these two programs have now disappearcdas a residt of budget cuts 
for fiscalyear 1993. 



All campuses mcasuic and reward quality- some use more traditional means; others have comprehensive 
and innovative approaches in operation. Quality has traditionally been determined by accreditation review^ 
competitive awards and grants received; numbers of students, amount of space, ftculty aedentials and 
reputation, and size of resource pool; and crtcmally validated reputation of programs and colleges- More 
tcccntfy, colleges and universities have incorporated fccultyproducthnityand student achievement measures in 
dieirdeterminationormstitutionalefl5xtivcness,inpartasarespons^ 

and Schools (regional accrediting body) mandate. The assessmentprocess will make it possible for coUegps and 
universities to demonstrateefSxtivenessofthetcachingandlcarning 
improvement of learning oq)erienccs for students- 

Sec i^pcndix E for a description of dicse statc-lcvd and coll^ and university efforts to improve quality. 
Efficiency 

In 1965, die State of Ohio did two things to establish a foundation for efficiency: created a single 
instructional subsidy, and allowed colleges to maintain dieir own treasuries. Appropriating state fiinds for 
colleges and universities tiirougji a single instmctional subsidy, rather dian through a series of separate 
appropriations for different objects of expenditure, such as payroll, maintenance, and equipment, has provided 
campus managers at least two incentives to keep unit costs below the statewide average: 

* Savings in one spending catcgpry, sudi as reduced utility costs, can be reallocated to adiffercnt one, such 
as adding faculq^- 

* Savings occur whenever irtstitutional costs arc bdow the statewide average cost experience for the 
programs oflFered by the institution- 
Allowing colleges and universities to maintain ri^cir own treasuries has meant that: 

* The institutions were exempted from many of die bureaucratic controls imposed on state agen<y 
spending. 

* Appropriations unspent at year end could be retained by the institution for use in later years. 

In aiidition to this important foundation, several state-wide management improvement efforts have laecn 
laundied over the years, vwth rcsultiing guidelines diat have led to improvements in institutional planning, 
program budgeting, personnel management, computer services, scheduling and registration, program devdop- 
ment and re^ew, cost containment, and management devdopmenL^ 



^TheOMo Board of Rsgmis published a series of nutmge^ 1974andin 1979. 



State-levd efforts to increase efficiency. Several other statje-level cost-containment initiatives are in place, 
induding efforts to improve the quality of students attending college* There have been more recent efforts to 
link collies and universities through technology and collaboration to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
resources* 

CoUegs and university efforts to increase efficiemy* The coU^e and university task forces identified many 
cost-containment efforts that have been made on the campuses in energy management, administrative 
reorganization, streamlining processes, and bulk purchasing* 

Appendix F includes a description of state-level and college and university efforts to increase efficiency* 

Unique Features 

Several features unique to Ohio shape the cost of higher education and the ability of institutions and the 
state to resolve some of the issues put before the Mana^g for the Future Task Force. 

> Open admissions* Unlike most other states, Ohio does not have a stratified higher education system 
wth state universities, state coU^cs, and community coU^cs, eadi vdth different admission criteria. 
Instead, Ohio has an "^open admissions" law^^dlich has been generally interpreted to mean that any Ohio 
high school graduate may be admitted to the public collie or university of his/her dioioe* 

4^ Large number of colleges and universities* Where some states are currently adding campuses 
to meet student needs, Ohio has in place more than 100 public and independent colleger «uid 
universities to serve students. The public c^-npuses are located geographically in urban centers 
and in rural communities across Ohio* 

^ An emphasis on technical education* Rather than developing a system ofcommunity colleges with 
a mix of technical and ttansfcr education, as was done in most other states, Ohio invested major 
resources m technical coU^cs wth programs designed to prepare students dirccdy for die world of 
work Technical education programs arc more oqpensive than the transfer programs* 

> An expensive structure* Ohio's students compared to students in other states arc more likely to be 
enrolled in a comprehensive uni\crsity or in a technical program, and much less likdy to be enrolled 
in a baccalaureate transfer program at a local communis college* Since Ohio students arc enrolled in 
more eDq)ensivc programs, or more C3q)ensive settings, one would escpea the cost per student to be 
considerably above the national average as wdL But per-student costs are at the national average overall 
(see Figure 1 4, page 3^ and look fiivorable in peergroup comparisons primarily because campus leaders 
have managed their resources effidendy* 

^ Sute support throu^ a sin^e instructional subsidy* Ohio was one of the first states to develop a 
formula-based operating subsidy for higher education, \^Wch has pro\ddcd college and university 
managers with incentives to kcq> unit costs bdow the statcwde averagp. 
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-f Dtcentralization of financial administiation. Unlike many other states, Ohio*s colleges and 
universities are by lawpcnnitted to maintain thdr own treasuries, resulting in less bureauaaric red tape 
at die state Icvd, and an ability to save funds and retain diose dollars in reserves. 

^ Record enrollment inocases. \5lule other states have been experiencing cnroUment dec^ 

mirror dio:;e in the hi^ school agpd population, Ohio*s public hi^er education enrollment has 
increascdly55,0()0studentsindielastfivcyean-atarateof2-3%ayw^ This pattern is expected 
to continue because of die large number of adults attending the two-year colleges, the institutions with 
die largest enrollment growth* 

4^ Hi^tuitionandfecs. Because student tuition is the largest source offimding beside state support, die 
students share of die cost of hi^er education grows in direa proportion to the decreases m state 
flmding. State support per student is low. Student tuition is hi^. The result: Ohio has among die 
higjhcst public collie and unwersity student fees in die nation. 

The unique diaracteristics ofhi^er education in Ohio pose added challenge to finding state4cvel policies 
diat can be applied equitably or uniformly across all public coll^ and universities. Each institution can 
demonstrate cxcdlent examples of access, quality and efficiency. In terms of stiident outcomes, however, 
program effectiveness is neidtier uniform aaoss departments widiin each college and university, nor consistent 
across the state. Every attempt must be made to ensure students receive quality, affordable services, wherever 
in die state they attend coU^e. 
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Y hope that over the next few years, as institutions look at their financial 
capabilities and at their continuing commitments, more institutions will decide 
not to do a little less of everything, but to do more of some things that they re now 
doing and perhaps more of others, or as much of others as they re now doing. " 

Robert M. Rosenzweig, President 
Association of American Universities, 1992. 



Ohio's Economic, Social and Political Environment 

Economic trends, the political dimatc, and the value of education to past generations have been important 
to t'le shaping of higher education in Ohio, Today, they are creating downward spirals where limited 
educational opportunities lead to lower income which leads to fewer tax dollars which limit educational 
opportunities even fiirthcr, 

^ Hi^ Income, Low Tax, Low Service Beginning. Historically, Ohio has been a high income, 
lowtax,Iowsendcest2.te. Duringthe 19 50s, Ohio*seconomywas based on heavy industry paying 
relatively high vragcs and facing little international competition. 



Thefiicts included here are aggregated to the state level; individual college and university facts may difer. 



Figure 1: Ratio of Ohio to U.S. Per Capita Personal Income 
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Ohio per capita income was 8% above the national average in 1950 and more than 5% below 
the national average in 1990 (Figure 1). 

State and local taxes were the lowest in the country as a share of personal income as late as 1978 
(Figure 2). Even as late as 1988, Ohio ranked 34th in the nation in state and local taxes as a 
percentage of personal income. 

Higher education was perceived as a luxury, unconneaed to economic needs, and the state's 
investment in higher education has been historically low . 



Figure 2: Ohio State & Local Taxes As A Percentage of Personal 

Income 
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State higher education appropriations per student have on average been 17-20% below the 
national average for more than a decade (Figure 3). 

Emergence of Competitive, Knowledge-based Economy. With the worid economy pladng new 
demands on American firms, Income has become much more dosdy related to education. The 
economy increasingly rewards the skills it needs to survive* 



Rgure 3: Higher Education Appropriations Per Student - Ohio Compored to 

Notional Average, 1973 to 1991. 
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Figure 4: Mean Monthly Earnings for Adults 18 & Over, by Degree 

Level; Spring 1987 
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During the 1980s an individual widi four or more years of ooU^ (baccalaureate or graduate d^rec) 
could cxpca a higjicr income level. Even those wth only a few years of coU^e were able to avoid the 
drastic drop in income levels experienced by persons with only a hi^ school education (Figure 4). 
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Figure 5: Relationship of Education to Per Copito Incon^ 
in Selected Stotes 1988 
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\ % of Manufacturing Workers wtth Sorrte Codege Education ■ X of All Workers wltti Some CoOege Education 



Midwest states with a higher percentage of workers with some coU^ education also had higher per 
capita incomes (Figure 5). 

Given the low education levds of Ohio adults, per capita income has dropped precipitously relative to 
the national average. This drop in per capita income reflects a population more dependent on 
government for support and a society widi a lower tax capacity, relative to that of other states. Tax rate 
inacaseshavebccn required to compensate forthcseproblems. Ohio is nowastate with nearly average, 
rather dun much bdow average, tax effort 



Hgure 6: Ohio's Income Gap = Ohio's Education Gap 




^ Low Education Levels = Low Income Levels in the New Economy. There continues to be a gap 
between Ohio's average education levd and the national average. Over time, Ohio's income levels and 
educational levels have declined in almost parallel proportions relative to the national average (Figure 
6). 

In 1989 Ohio ranked 37th in die nation in the number of adults widi four years of college, even diough 
the state is above average in number of hi^ school graduates (Figure 7). 



Figure 7 

Poicont Completing Four or More Years of College 
by State, March 1969 
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As long as the ccononny rewards educated workers, Ohio's income will continue to slide rdathre to that 
of other states. This vicious cycle will produce additional pressure on tax rates to maintain the current, 
modest levels of service, maldng real increases in public investment in education more difficult to 
achieve. 
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4- Low State Investment in Higjker Education Slows Economic Growth. Low levels of investment in 
higher education have also produced unusually low levels of research activity. This means that Ohio*s 
economy is likely to remain a tradidonal one, taking relatively litde advantage of newly created 
knowledge, and that diose Ohioans vAio do achieve high levels of education will be more inclined to 
migrate to other states with industries that are more advanced. The loss of educated workers makes it 
more likdy that our industries will remain tiadidonaL 

Coll^ is a Necessity, Not a Luxury. As Ohio's traditional jobs in heavy industry, mining, and 
agriculture have become less reliable sources ofincome, coll^ enrollments have begun to increase even 
though the population of traditional aged students has &llen. Higher education is increasingly 
perceived as a necessity, especially for adults currendy in the workforce who arc finding it more difficult 
to sustain adequate employment. It is those adults, often with rusty or undeveloped academic abilities, 
who are pushing Ohio's coll^ enrollments up. Scndng these students is often more cosdy dun the 
student just out of high sdiool vAio has a more current basic education in science, mathematics, and 
writing. 



Figure 8: Ohio State Support of Hlgt)er Education 
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^ Hig^crEducationAbsorbsDisproportionateSuteBudg^tCuts. State support (including debt 
service) for higher education today stands some $144 million below what it was in July, 1990 
(Figure 8). The original higher education appropriation for FY 1991 were $1,520,054,764 for 




operations, $268,853,000 for debt service, and $1,788,907,764 in total. After the executive 
order reductions announced on July 1, 1992, FY 1993 sute appropriations for operations 
amount to $1,376,490,460, plus $298,991382 for debt service, for a total of $1,675,481,842. 
Meanwhile, enrollments have been increasing steadily. During these two years, we cxpea 
enrollments to increase by over 16,000 full-time students - more than the entire enrollment of 
"Wright State University near Dayton. Although higjier education accounts for roughly 1 2.4% 
of the state's spending in any given year, it absorbed 39% of the budget cuts announced on 
February 1, 1992 ($44.9 million out of the $114.6 million), and 29% of the cuts announced 
December 30, 199 1 ($57.2 million out of the $ 196 million). Even after a last-minute reprieve 
trom even larger cuts, higher education's FY 1993 reduction, announced on July 1, 1992, was 
substantially larger and more disproportionate. Higher education appropriations were reduced 
by $170.2 million which represented 54% of the entire state budget cut. The amount of this 
cduaion is nearly equal to the entire instruaional subsidy allocated to all community and 
.-echnical colleges in FY 1992. 

Sluggish Economy Pushes Tuition Rates Up. The sluggish growth in the state's economy, 
combined with the increases in enrollments, has resulted in significant reductions in inflation- 
adjusted state support per student for the past several years (Figure 9). 

Rgur© 9: Ohio Higher Education Fiscal History (In 1992 dollars) 
Inthuctiooal Subsidy and Shid«nt f—t 




When state suppon fell in the early 1 980s, tuition was permitted to rise to make up the loss. Now, 
uncontrolled increases in tuition arc less acceptable, because higher education is no longer a 
luxtuy. As a result, with both major sources of revenue constrained, Ohio colleges and 
universities are under pressure to reduce already low levels of spending per student to 
accommodate enrollment growth* 

Revenue and Expenditure Patterns In Higher Education 

Ohio's collies and universities arc caugjht in a bind: the number of students is gping up and the amount 
of state and federal support is going down. To complicate the equation, competition from other states and from 
private industiy is driving up personnel costs, state and fedetal mandates are raising administrative costs, and 
the chan^ng nature of the student body is increasing instrucrional costs. So fer, this equation has been balanced 
by highertuition and cost-cutdng strategies. Cost-cutting^proaches need to continuecven as higher education 
leaders seek to inaease funding levels for higjiercducation. Most importantly, however, hi^er education leaders 
and state officials must look beyond the present model for answers. 

A number of state and national reports reveal the following trends during the 1980s: 

1. Revenues became diversified 

Public higher education has been funded traditionally by federal, state and local governments and the 
students and/or their parents. Declining federal and state resources in the early 1980s sent public college 
and university leaders from across the country scouting for other sources of funds. 

Adjusting for Ohio's mix of institutions, total revenueperstudent was 2% belowthe national average, Ohio 
showed below average revenues from state ^Jid local sources; federal grants and contracts; and private gifts, 
grants and contracts. Tuition and fees as a source of revenues were 57% above average (Figure 10). 

When examining revenue streams by type of institution, the variance from national norms becomes more 
dramatic (See Table 9, Appendix G). 

Federal funding. Federal dollars have funded primarily student financial aid, assistance fer developing 
institutions, and research. Federalbudget support to postsecondary education has been dediningsince 1 975 
in all areas except research. Those institutions with large enrollments of low-income students have been 
hard hit by the loss in federal student financial aid funding. 

Research spending at die federal level inaeased each year until 1 989 and has been holding steady since that 
time (Figure 11). Ohio*ssharcofthosedoUarsisjustbe^ningtoinaeaseafterahistoryofaverylowshare 
(Table 1 0, Appendix G). 



Figure 10: Ohio Ravenuos By S«lect»d Sources Compared to iho Naffonal Avorag«, 1986*89 
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Figure 1 1 : Fodaral Education Support, Fiscal Yoon 1 965 k> 1 991 On mllQons of dollan) 
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This leaves the primary sources of funding for higher education in the hands of the state and the consumers 
(students/parents). Thestate's contribution has been low historical!)^ theconsumcr's contribution has been 
high consistently. 

State funding. State funding for the operation of public collies and universities flows primarily in three 
ways: instruaional subsidy (general base of support); supplemental line items (eg., clinical subsidies; special 
programs); and incentive funding (eg., SdectiveExccllence). Funding for the construction of ncwbuildings 
and major renovations is provided through a separate capital budget appropriation. Approximatdy 70% 
of the higher education operating budget (apprommately $3. 5 billion/bicnnium) is istributcd through die 
subsidy formula, about 3% (1% this bicnnium) of this amount has been provided through incentive 
funding based on specific performance criteria, about 16% is used to service the bonded debt incurred on 
capital projects, and die remaining 10-12% is allocated throu^ supplemental line items, most of it for 
student financial aid. 

Dependence on state resources varies by seaor and by institution, but the Sute of Ohio provides less than 
half of the instructional and gpneral revenue that supports public collies and universities. (Sec Tables 1 1 
and 12, v^pendix G, for details.) 

Total state support (excluding debt ser\dce) per student has eroded over the past five years. Per-student 
support, adjusted for inflation as rcflcacd in the Consumer Price Index, has already dropped from $5,144 
per student in fiscal year 1988 to $3,965 per student in fiscal year 1993 (Figure 1 2). This translates into 
a loss of nearly 23% in the inflation-adjusted state support per student since FY 1988. 

Local funding. State and local taxes in most states have covered about two-thirds of the cost of attending 
a public university, community or technical collie, with the remaining one-third provided by students/ 
parents. Ohio universities receive very litde local support, and only five community collies and one 
technical college receive funding jGcom local taxes. 

Student tuition and foes. Nationally, tuition and foes increased at a rate between two and three times the 
rate of inflation during the decade of the 1980s. In Ohio, student fees rose by 61% in public universities 
and 48.6% in public two-year coU^es over the past decade (Figure 1 3) . Ohio has the fourth highest public 
two-year collie fees and seventh highest public university fees in the nation. 



figure 12: Ohio $/FTE Student, Inflation-Adjusted (in 1992 dollars) 
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Flgur# 13: Ohio's Tuition IncrMsa by Sector 
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Other funding sources. Ohio public colleges and universities liave been driven increasingly to other sources 
of funding when state resources are inadequate to fund current enrollments. These sources indude private 
foundations, alumni, corporate sponsored research and student aid programs, and o^ansion of auxiliary 
services. 

It is of interest to note that Ohio's medical sdiools had collective budgets of $ 1 ,074,000,000 in 1 990. The 
educational subsidies through the Ohio Board of R^pnts for all the medical schools in Ohio is 
$145,000,000 or 13.5% of total expenditures of Ohio's medical schools. Thus, it is dear that in health 
education increasing non-state resources are being used to fund the total medical schools' missions across 
Ohio. 

Absent higher budgetary priority, inaeasing pressures on state budgets in Ohio and elsewhere make it likdy 
that public higher education will continue to operate within constrained resources, even as the importance 
of a college education becomes more dear. Our report offers suggestions for the restructuring of higher 
education to reduce the cost of providing quality education. However, it is not possible to offset very large 
reductions in state support through such measures. In the long run, the price of public higher education 
seems destined to inaease substantially if state support continues to dwindle. 

As the price of public higher education rises, fewer and fewer families will be able to pay for it from current 
income. Most will find it increasin^y necessary to spread the cost of higher education over many years. 
Where possible, it is preferable to accomplish this through family savings before the college years. Families 
should be encouraged to devdop a habit of r^^lar savings for college. They may want to consider such 
programs as the advanced purchase of tuition aedits (com the OhioTuirion Trust Authority or U.S . Savings 
Bonds, which arc now tax free when used for college by middle income femilies. 

To the extent that accumulated savings and current income arc inadequate to meet college costs, borrowing 
becomes a necessity. Arbitrary limits now imposed by the federal government on borrowing by middle 
income femilies will have to be raised to reflea inaeasing charges to students. Federal policy seems to be 
moving in this direction* 

2. Costs rose abofve inflation^ 

Throu^out the I9b0s, higher education costs nationally grew at rates far above inflation, however 
measured, and above rates of inaease in personal income. Administrative staff inacascs and feculty 
compensation were the two faaors most often dted nationally as cost drivers. 



Figure 14: Totol Spending Per Student'' 

ONo Public Colleges & Universities Compared to National Average, 1977- 1991 ' 
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Ohio's recession of the early 1980s was deep and long-lasting. Colleges and universities were not fiinded 
during those years at a rate diat kqpt pace widi inflation, so the increased levels of funding in the late 1980s 
were used primarily to make up lost ground. Nevertheless, Ohio institutions have managed to hold costs 
bdow national norms and those of peer institutions (Kgure 14), 

E:q>enditures per student* Inflation-adjusted expenditures per fiill-time equivalent student, aaoss all 
seaors of h^er education in Ohio, have grown in all bud^ cat^ories over the past ten years. The 
expenditure patterns differ by type of institution, reflecting differing mission emphases (sec Tables 13 and 
14, Appendix G), 



Figure IS: Ohio Expenditures per FTi Shjdent by Public Institution 
Compared to Notional Average 
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A^^atc measures of higher education spending per student tend to place Ohio marginally below die 
national average, even thou^ Ohio students tend to be enrolled in more expensive settings and programs 
(Figure 1 5)» Spending per student in Ohio public institutions is above average in instructional cat^ories 
(dirca instruction, academic support, libraries) and below average in administrative (institutional support) 
and student services categories, Ohio has chosen to direct its resources to instruaional costs. Note that the 
relatively low E&G (Education & General) mandatory transfers, (i,e., debt service) reflect Ohio's practice 
of financing coital improvements centrally, rather than at the institutional level* 

Spending per student was well below average for doaoral institutions in most categories of spending, wirfi 
particularly low levels of spending for research. Spending per student on two-year campuses was similar 
to national averages, perhaps reflecting rfie more heavily technical curriculum offered in Ohio (sec Table 
15> Appendix G). 



Figure 16: Ohio Percentage In Relation to Regional Average, Doctoral Granting 

Institutions 
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StaJBBng patterns. Ohio coU^cs and univcrsirics reported that their single laigcst oqpenditurc is personnel, 
representing on average about 80% of thdr operating budgets. The rate of growth of administrative and 
supportstafflias exceeded the rateofgrowth in fiuaalty and s^ 17, Appendix G). CoU^eand 

university task force reports cited many reasons for the increases in administrative costs, vAndi are 
summarized in the section of this rqport on **cost drivers". 

3. lacultyconipensationwasieadjusteA 

While inflation-adjusted compensation of faculty and administrators grew at high rates nationally and in 
Ohio in the eariy 1 980s, it grew more slowly than compensation of people with similar bad^tounds outside 
the academy. Faculty salary increases were needed to ofl&ct precipitous declines in the 1970s. (Today s 
faculty salaries axe still below 1970s adjusted purchasing power.) 




Figuro 17: Ohio Avaroga Salary, Full-Tlmo Faculty - 19S9-90 
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G)mpared to national norms, feculty salaries for Ohio's public collies and universities arc at the average 
forprofcssors,associateandassistantpiofessors (Figure 17). (SccTabiel8,AppcndixGfbradditional details 
by seaor and rank.) 

4. Tuition charges were increased 

Inaeascs in costs were closely connected to inaeascs in tuition to pay for those costs. Overall, tuition and 
fees inacascd atarate between two and thrcetimes die rateofinflation during the decade of the 1980s. Until 
four years ago. Boards ofTrustccs had the freedom to raise student fees as necessary to balance budgets, and 
they acted responsibly in carrying out their duties. Restrictive tuition caps have since been l^slated and 
the Trustees' responsibilities to balance collie and university budgets have been, de facto, removed. 




5* Cost containment strategies wercde^^ 



The strategics most commonly used during the 1980s to control costs were: improving the lise of 
technology, increasing the use of part-time feculty, reorganizing the administration, cutting budgets 
institution-wide, deferring maintenance, establishing cooperative programs, and eliminating academic 
programs. Increased use of part-time faculty, ddaycd construction, and institution-wide budgpt cuts were 
reported to have had the greatest impaa on die ability to control costs. 

Colleges and imivcrsitics instituted various management procedures during this time period, such as 
improved/automated budget processes, strat^c plarming, management information systems, use of 
outside cofisultants, and external budget reviews. (See Appendix F for sample cost-cutting strat^es used 
in Ohio's colleges and universities.) 

Cost Drivers 

The campus level mana^ng for the future task forces provided us with specific causes within their 
institutions and at the state level for rismg costs. We also induded some cost drivers we identified fiom a state- 
level perspective. Examples include: 

/. Adrmnisirative Staffing 

^ E3q)anding services and mission* Each college and university has tried to meet inaeasing demands for 
services from students, alumni, faculty, communities, and state and federal governments while federal 
and state higher education resources dedine. Many of these expanded services are mandated without 
the resources to carry them out Hois has resulted in vAtiX some have called "mission drift** extending 
services and resources beyond the fimctional mission of die institution. 

> Sustaining and enhancing quality* Many of the campuses have sharpened their focus and redirected 
resources to build "centers of excellence** - programs that arc recognized as the best in the country or, 
in some cases, the world 

> Meeting the needs of a changing student population* Even though a collie-preparatory cunriculum 
has been in place in Ohio hi^ sdiools since 1981 , approximatdy 20% of die college fieshmen who 
enter direcdy from hi^ school arc placed in remedial mathematics and English. Almost three-fourths 
of die adult students enrolling in coU^e need some devdopmental or remedial assistance. The small 
dasssizes, tutorial assistance, and learning laboratories nccdolto improvcdieacademicabilities ofthese 
students drive up institutional costs* 

Suyingcurrentwithtedmologicalchange* Computcrhardwarcandsoftwaxcbccomeobsoletealmost 
when they arc installed. Sophisticated laboratory equipment for sdencc programs, research and healdi 



related fields must be current and adequately maintained Also, equipment used in technical programs 
must be at the cutting edge to represent that used in industry. Staying current, both in terms of 
technology and the staflF to operate the equipment, is cosdy, 

4^ Responding to mandated reporting lequirements* Mandated compliance reports have escalated over 
the last scvoal years, particularly rqx)rting requirements of the following federal l^slation: 

* Resource G)nservation and Recovery Act (environmental r^ularions), 

* Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Executive Order 504 (educational services and programs for the 
disabled). 

* American Disabilities Act of 1990 (additional requirements to serve the needs of the disabled). 

* The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 

* Tide V of the Federal Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1 988 and the Drug-Free Schools and Community 
Act Amendments of 1989. 

* The Student Right-to-Know Act 

* The Campus Crime Act 

Examples of some state reporting requirements include: 

* Court-ordered child support payments remitted to courts, and reporting of changes in income, 

* Earnings records subpoenaed for Domestic Relations Courts when they are also on file at the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services. 

* Refiling of specific information requested by the Civil Rights Commission when it is already 
reported yeariy to the Commission. 

* Filing Seleaive Service r^istration status of male students. 

^ Raising additional revenues. StafFhavc been added and fimds expended to raise revenues througjh 
external grants and contracts, endowments, auxiliary sendees and local tax levies. 

^ Maintaining adequate fediities. Renovations, rq)airs and general maintenance of the campuses were 
curtailed in the 1980s when funds had to be diverted to protecting the academic core during the last 
recession* Only in the last five years have the campuses b^n to catch up on deferred maintenance. 

^ Protectingthe health and safot7of$tudents,£iailt7andsta£ A variety ofcampus safety and security 
prognmnts and nundated health education programs and services (e.g., prevention of substance abuse 
and sexually transmitted diseases) have been added in recent years. 

4* pjigaging in inaeased litigation* Campuses have been fadng added legal costs due to contractual 
obligations, costs associated with collective bargaining, and an increasingly litigious society. 

4^ Supporting inter-colle^te athletics. The costs associated with intercollegiate athletics have risen as 
a result of competitive aspirations of imiversity and college supporters and federal requirements to 



provide equal access to sports programs by men and women. Athletic-related revenues are often 
imufHdent to cover the a)st of the entire intercoU^atcariilctics program 
to ofl&ct those deficits (Table 19, Appendbc G). 

2. Faculty Productivity 

In Ohio, over the past ten years faculty time devoted to teaching and student advising has decreased 
somewhat, while time devoted xo research has increased (Table 20, ^pendbc G). Faculty course sections 
assigned eadi term have not changed in the a^r^ate, but the average ^student aedit hours taught" (credit 
hourvalue of the course times die number of students enrolled in the course) has decreased by 10% (Table 
21 , Appendix G\ This would indicate either that faculty arc teaching courses with fewer students than in 
the past and/or thty are spending their time on the research and service contributions that make up the 
balance of their work assignment 

Compared to national norms, however, time spent on teaching in Ohio's colleges and universities remains 
slightly above average, and time devoted to research and service is sli^tly below average* This reflects the 
historical emphasis in Ohio on undergraduate education, and a relatively recent (last 1 5 yean) emphasis by 
the imiversities on graduate education and research. 

Misconceptions exist as to the value of research for teaching programs and the general financial 
support of colleges and universities. Externally funded research pays faculty and staff salaries and 
provides indirect costs to support the overall research efforts of the faculty member s department or 
university. The fiinds recovered from indirect costs enable imiversities to recruit outstanding faculty 
who add to the undergraduate teaching effort and play a major role in graduate education. 

It is at the graduate level where students receive their major experience in the laboratory setting. In 
addition to the traditional scientific laboratory, research may occur in other settings such as fums, 
hospitals, offices, libraries, or industrial shop floors where everyday problems are encountered. Thus, 
applied research Is important to the quality of education on campuses and is often a component of 
the assigned workload of Acuity. 

In an effort to find out if teachingand research responsibilities of faculty were in balance, we commissioned 
a special committee to study die role of faculty and the &ctors that contribute xo their work load. The 
Committee found that Acuity workload in Ohio mirrors nadonal norms generally, but there was not 
enou^ data to determine if die patterns were consistent from campus to campus. The Study Committee 
indicated that institutbnal missions and reward systems were the main determinants of how &culty ume 
is assigned at the departmental or insdtudonaJ level. The Executive Summary of the Committce*s fiJl report 
is induded in Appendix H. 



5. State-level Policies and Procedures 



Our task force members, especially those from business and industry, were astonished at the amount of 
gpvemment r^^Iation widi which colleges and universities have to co ntend. We fixxissed on several state- 
level policies or procedures that were driving costs up on college and university campuses, including the 
following: 

4- Debt on capital construction projects* In the 1993 operating budget for higher education, debt serwce 
for cj^ital projects already in existence wll total $299 million (16* 1 %) of the nearly $2 billion total for 
operations* State-supportcdphydcalplantoperatingaUowancesarca^cacdto total $293 miUio The 
total scope of these two aspects of higher education capital fecilitics, therefore, is about $592 million 
(Tables 22 throu^ 24, Appendix G). 

Debt service has doubled in the last decade as a percentage of the operating budget. The 
growth is attributable to several causes: 

(1) Size of the overall physical plant that needs to be renovated and maintained; 

(2) Increase in the number of community projects supported in the higher education capital 
budget; 

(3) Added cost to projects not completed on time or within the original budget; 

(4) Higher education bonds have not yet begun to mature (each new bond sale simply adds 
to debt service costs); and 

(5) In 1980, the state decided to reduce future borrowng costs by selling 15-year bonds 
rather than 25-year bonds* This required increased principal payments in the 1980s, but 
will pay off in lower interest costs in the late 1990s* 

Research fiicilitics and laboratory space have been die &stcst growing capital expenditures, a faaor 
judged important in attracting faculty and students to Ohio institutions because of the quality of 
researdi facilities available* At the same time, however, additional classnx^m space is needed for those 
institutions, particularly community and technical colleges, which have had substantial enrollment 
growth over the past five years* 

The current budgeting system for higher education fiiciliries is centraliied* Debt service costs for all 
projects authorized in the capital bill for higher educado n arc funded from a single line item in the state 
operating budget. Funds to operate and maintain higher education fecilitics areallocated to institutions 
byaformula based onsquarc footage. Asaresult,thecostsofbuilding, renovating, and operating higher 
education facilities arc made at a state level rather than at an instituti<*r^ level* This is in contrast to 
general experience in higner education, which has shown that decisions made at an institutional level, 
with the institutions beating the responsibility for and enjoying the benefits of those decisions, provide 
for much greater efficiency* 




-f Capital design and construction process. Capital design and construaion projects for state 
cojnmunity collies and universities must be dcarcd dirough die State Architca's Office for approval 
and contracting. Over the past several years, this process has been so slow that projects have had to be 
extended in timeand in cost, resulting in millions ofdollarsspent unnecessarily. TheOhio Department 
of Administratwe Services is redesigning the process to be more efficient and effecthrc 

-f State personnel polides that prevent necessary reducdons in staE Several of the campuses reported 
diat state pcrsonndpolidesarenotflcxibleenough to allovvforfiu^ 

due to lade of revenues. Because the institutions are unable to extend health benefits or grant severance 
pay to fiuloughed employees, thty ofi:en keep them on the payroll until they arc able to find odier 
employment. In addition, employee salaries are ofi:en ratdieted up firom one institution to another 
throu^ organized collective bargaining. 

4. Program Duplication 

From the rime the Board of Regents was created (1963) until now, 57 public campuses have been 
added to the original sue state-assisted universities that were in place in Ohio, Several of these 
campuses existed as independent colleges prior to the designation as state universities. Thus, many 
programs at the undergraduate, graduate and professional levels were "grandfathered," resulting in 
multiple programs across the state within the same subjea-mauer field. 

The Board of Regents was assigned the responsibility to approve all new degree programs in all public 
and independent colleges and universities as a mechanism to ensure basic quality, demonstrate need 
for the program, determine the impaa of new programs on state resources, and to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. And, while the Board has taken this responsibility very seriously, there has been a 
delicate balance between the duplication of programs already in existence and allovdng developing 
institutions to create new programs in response to the needs of their communities. 

Program duplication is more of an issue at the graduate level than in undergraduate education. 
Associate and baccalaureate degree granting institutions need a wide array of programs to meet the 
needs of their students and communities. There are some areas in the state, however, where 
undergraduate institutions are located dose to one another and unnecessary duplication has become 
an issue for Board of Regents intervention. 

Program duplication is not inherendy bad. There are some cases where strong programs across the 
sute have provided a solid foundation for economic development purposes (e.g., chemistry). There 
are, however, some programs, particularly at the graduate levd, which are needed only on a sutewide 
or inter-sute basis (e.g., Veterinary Medicine), some that are needed only on a regional basis (e.g.. 
Engineering, humanities programs), some that are needed at the local levd (c.g.. Business, Nursing, 
Education), and some that are needed within a university to help sustain undergraduate programs 
(e.g., graduate programs in English provide instruaors for the many course sections at the fireshman 



and sophomore levels), Currendy, there is no system in place to sort out among existing and proposed 
programs where duplication is a strength and where it is unnecessary and which programs should be 
provided only on a statewide or regional basis and which ones should be consolidated or eliminated 
to create higher quality, a greater number of graduates, and to reduce costs. 

Once new programs have been approved, the Board of Regents has no authority to revisit programs 
to determine if an existing program in one area of the state that may be of lower quality and provide 
a smaller yield should be eliminated to make way for a new program which is judged to be of higher 
quality and more strategically located. As a result, the issue of "^program duplication" is a recurrent 
one. 

Much has been discussed about duplication of medical schools in Ohio or an excess number of M,D, 
graduates from Ohio*s medical schools, Ohio's seven medical schools are an example of unique 
resources available to Ohioans located strat^ically across the state. Each medical school in Ohio is 
located in ^ metropolitan area and provides health education programs and health services on a 
r^ional basis in association with other universities and colleges. However, the demand for physician 
graduates across the state and nation continues to be extremely high especially in all areas of primary 
care and selected areas in subspecialty care, 

Ohio's public medical schools enroll 85-95% Ohioans for their first-year dacs and through the 
special support from the Ohio General Assembly for primaty care programs, have emphasized public 
access to health care. However, both federal funding as well as limited state resources for primary 
care have supported increased subspecialty education at the medical schools and their teaching 
hospitals. Recent decisions by Health and Human Services at the federal level have further 
emphasized subspecialty care by influencing reimbursement funding for subspecialty services at the 
expense of primaty care, Ohio needs an increasing emphasis on primaty care as do other states in 
the nation. Therefore, l^islative aaion, both federal and state, is needed to support this 
development. 

Given the fact that many qualified Ohioans are still unable to enter an Ohio medical school because 
of competitiveness for first year positions, it seems unwise to limit access to the schools resulting in 
Ohio's citizens having limited opportunities for entering medical education. Such reduaion of 
opportunities for Ohioans will result in their going out of state for their education or seeking their 
education in foreign medical schools. The unique facilities of Ohio's medical schools should be called 
upon increasingly to play an aaive role in the health service programs that might be made available 
to citizens of Ohio. 

Ohio's regionalized system of medical education has been highly efFeaive, but new developments in 
educational technology and biomedical research as well as the expanded challenges presented by the 
cost of modern health care, makes this an appropriate time for die medical colleges to extend their 
existing collaborative efforts to a new, more aaive and more comprehensive stage. Expansion and 
cooperation can strengthen the graduate professional programs and all of health education. 



5. Ineffective Use of Resources 



4" Payingfortbesameservicestwice. Remediation ofcoU^csmdcnts\vhorcccndy graduate 

school is cosdy and results in paying at the collie Icvd for somctfiing for which the schools should be 
accountable. A decade's work on diis problem by the Board of Regents and State Board of Education 
has resulted in someimprovement,but20%oftherccenthighsdioolgiaduatesstffl 
in mathematics and English before they can continue succcssfolly in their coll^ate studies. 

^ Co-^located campuses. Thcrcarescvenarcasofthcstatewhcrcaunivcrsitybranchcampus,whichoffcrs 
the first two years of a baccalaureate program, and a technical collie, which offers career trainii^ 
programs, are located side by side on the same property. Each charge different fees and operates with 
separate administrative structures and academic programs, but they both serve similar types of students. 
As these campuses have evolved, the c have been some attempts to share fecilities, staff and programs, 
but over the years competition arid conflia have hampered their collective ability to serve the diverse 
needs of their students and communities. 

Because of mission differences of the two institutions, the technical collie responds primarily to the 
needs of the community, while the university branch campus responds primarily to the outreach needs 
of the university. The technical college is scparatdy governed and can reqwnd rapidly to the 
community; the branch campus is governed by the university, and response time is often slowed by 
chain of command. 

We learned of cost saving? that could result with the elimination of duplicative administrative fimctions 
and academic programs that exist between the shared campuses. More importandy, however, we 
learned that significandy more students could be served in the seven commimities if affordable, 
accessible, comprdiensive programming were available on these shared campuses. 

Adult job-training. For at least adecadc there has been growing overlq) in adult education and training 
services provided by the state s two-year colleges and area vocational schools. As hi^ school vocational 
enrollments have declined over the yean the schools have tried to expand their markets to serve adults. 
Many of the vocational schools and technical colleges are located adjacent to each other where more 
effective use of facilities, equipment, and resources could be made through better coordination and 
assignment of responsibility. 

Duplicative state and federal research assurances and compliance documenution. Colleges and 
universities receiving grants from federal and state agencies often have to submit two sets of compliance 
documents and assurances, as wdl as be subjeaed to state and federal monitoring, reporting, and 
auditing of the grant Both processes often include the same information, but in a different format, 
creating added overiiead costs. 



4^ Duplicative state and federal data reporting. The Ohio Board of R^cnts maintains a data base used 
for calculating the subsidy formula; the data arc compiled from campus reports on computer tapes. At 
the samctime, coll^^ and univijrsities are required to file similar data with the I ntcgrated Postsccondary 
Education Data System in the U,S, Department ofEducadort The two reporting formats are different 
enough Aat two sq)arate rq>orts of the same data often need to be gpnerateA 

4^ State monopoly of services. State law requires that the coUcgcs and universities purchase die services 
oftheAuditorofStateandtheStatcAttomej^General, These services arc not always provided at a price 
competitive wdth services the coU^es and universities can purchase in their communities. 

The facts illustrate that higher education in Ohio has received less federal and state support than the 
national average, and that the students* share of the cost of their college education is significandy higher 
than average. Yet, even with a large, expensive higher education structure, collies and universities have 
been able to keep total costs consistendy below average. 

With the help of the college and university task forces, we have been able to identify many of the 
factors at both the institutional and state levels that have driven up costs. Our recommendations for long- 
term cost-containment strategies follow. 



IV THE F^COMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS: 



Managing FOR THE Future 
^ ^ 

^'Ifwe can learn to anticipate the future better, we need not fear it In fact, we can welcome 
it, embrace it, preparefor its coming, because more ofit will be the direct outgrowth of our own 
efforts.'' 

Joel Arthur Barker 
Future Eche. 1992. 

^ ^ ^ 

Needed: A Higher Education System 

It is dear from the evidence provided that the demand for higher education is increasing 
dramatically while the state*s ability to adequately support its colleges and universities is declining. It is 
also clear that acceptable quality levels arc in serious jeopardy without adequate fiinding. The colleges 
and universities cannot be "everything to everyone". The Board of Regents, in consultation with state 
elected officials and college and university leaders, needs to establish vision and priorities for the use of 
sute dollars direaed to higher education and to ensure student accommodation to the greatest degree 
possible. 

The state higher education system must be structured to achieve both economies of scale and 
qualities of scale. While there may be short-tenn costs associated with the recommendations that follow, 
the long-term benefits will accrue from higher quality, productivity, efficiency and effectiveness in 
meeting the educational needs of Ohioans. We believe the system must: 

1. Meet the diverse needs of students and optimize their achievement, 

2. Assure excellence in academic programming, 

3. Increase produaivity and reduce costs. 



4. Ensure accountability. 



5. Strengthen leadership and management efFeaivcness, and 



6. Secure resources to make higher education affordable* 

In order to achieve these priorities, the Board of Regents should draw together all the strengths of the 
state's public colleges and universities and create a system-wide strategy for the effective deployment of 
resources. The benefit to Ohio will be greater economic producti\dty, more responsible citizenship and 
a better quality of life for its citizens. 

Task Force Recommendations 

I. Link state colleges and universities more effectively to form a higher education system. 

Ohio's higher education system is currently shaped as a loose federation of autonomous 
institutions, each trying to serve educational needs to the best of its ability. Neither economies nor 
qualities of scale can be achieved at current funding levels. In order to more effeaively serve the needs 
of Ohioans within a constrained resource environment, colleges and universities wll need to fiinaion 
as a system of higher education, with an appropriate division of responsibilities for particular types of 
service divided among the collies and universities. 

The most appropriate role for the Board of Regents would optimize its responsibilities for state 
system policy, planning and coordination with the campus trustees' responsibilities for local institutional 
policies and operations within the larger system. In this leadership role, it is important that the members 
of the Board of Regents represent the interests of ^ Ohioans, not just the interests of specific colleges 
or universities or regions of the state. 

We recommend that the Ohio Board of Regents: 

1. Develop a statewide strategic plan for the higher education system which addresses the 
mission, goals, objectives and expected results for higher education in Ohio as a system^ 
in consultation with eleaed officials, collie and university leaders and community 
representatives. 

2. Adhere, in developing this statewide strategic plan, to the following priorities for the use 
of state higher education funding: 





3. 



4. 



Ensure that cx>Ilegc and university missions are consistent with the overall mission of 
Ohio*s system of higher education. 

Communicate rcgulariy and efFeaively with the colleges and universities regarding state 
funding goals, priorities and state higher education policies. The chancellor and college 
and university presidents must work together to achieve these goals and carry out these 
policies. 



5. Require regional collaboration where appropriate in graduate and professional program- 
ming. 



ERLC 




6* Require the medical schools to work together to accomplish the following: 

a. Increase the emphasis on education in primary care, and residency programs in 
Family Praaicc, Internal Medicine and Pediatrics* 

b* Improve health care through increased cost effectiveness, enhanced quality, and 
improved access* See Appendix I for an action plan developed by the deans of 
Ohio's medical schools* 

c Develop regionalized programs in association with other public agencies in Ohio 
such as the r^ional Health Departments, Mental Health Departments, Medi- 
carc/Mcdicaid Health Services, and other statewide programs which might 
utilize resources in medical schools* 

TL Redesiffi the higher education structure to address six statetvide priorities. 

PRIORITY 1: Meet the Diverse Needs of Students and Optimize Their Achievement* 

The higher education structure must be redesigned to ensure enrollment and achievement of more 
students* State resources need to be deployed in the most eflecdve way to achieve student success* 

We recommend that ttie Ohio Board of Regents: 

1 * Work with the State Board of Education to strengthen the college preparatory require- 
ments and to reafHrm to all school boards, school administrators, teachers and counsel- 
ors, and parents, the expectations for admission to universities* 

2* Require all Ohio high school graduates, by the year 2000, to demonstrate completion of 
a college preparatory or technical preparatory curriculum for admission without condi- 
tions to community and technical colleges* 

3* Increase the participation and achievement of economically disadvantaged and minority 
students at each college and university, and at each level of education (e*g*, associate, 
baccalaureate, masters and doaoral levels)* 



We recommend that the Ohio General Assembly authorize the Ohio Boord of Regents to: 



Create a comprehensive cx)mmunity college system to provide a more direa and flexible 
response to local communities for low cost, geographical and psychological access to the 
first two yean of a baccalaureate program; a technical associate degree; credit and non- 
credit workforce training and continuing education; and direct community service. 

* Convert all technical colleges and university regional or branch campuses into 
comprehensive community colleges- Where this action would result in more 
than one campus serving one geographical region, the campuses should be 
consolidated into a multi-campus distria with one governing board. All 
community college districts should be supported with at least a one mil tax levy 
to secure local financial support. 



* Consolidate university regional or branch 
campuses and technical colleges in the 
seven locations in the state where they are 
co-located, creating comprehensive com- 
munity colleges with their own governing 
boards. The seven locations are Canton, 
Lima, Mansfield, Marion, Newark, St* 
Clairsville and Zanesville. (Refer to map 
in Appendix A). 

Offer universityupper division and graduate course- 
work on a rotating, time and site specific basis on 
selected community college campuses through 
"university affiliations," particularly in those areas 
of the state where a university regional campus 
currently exists and the need to serve placebound 
students can be demonstrated. The community 
college shall serve as the host site for the programs, 
but responsibility for upper division courscwork 
should remain with the university. 



Declare the newly formed community colleges as 
the open access colleges of the higher education 
system. 



The effects of reconuHoidn- 
tioiis 4 (Vicl 5 !}/ Cif/chnuitr, 
fore,\ut)}ipL\ ivoidd niemi that 
tlje Uuii'ersit)' of Ciiicimmti's 
Clen}io}i{, Riiy})io}i(l Walters 
and Lhnvevsity College cam- 
puses and Ci}ici}i}iati Techni' 
cal CollegCf would be jouied 
together urto one co}}uniniity 
college^listr/ct with a govern- 
hig board. Ihe connmimty 
college district would joiji in 
ajfiliatioji with the I hiirersity 
of Cificiiniati (aady perhaps 
other colleges in the regioji) to 
extend the Ihiirersitys out- 
reach to the greater (jnci}i- 
nati avcii (e.gy upper dirisioji 
cowseworky inasters degrees, 
co}itinuingeducatio}uuulpro- 
fessionnl development. 



7. Permit universities to develop admission criteria appropriate to their funaional mis- 
sions. 



8, Assign primaiy, but not exclusive, responsibility for developmental and remedial 
education to the community colleges* 

9» Strengthen the articulation and transfer process so that all credits from any state higher 
education institution shall be accepted by any other. 

PRIORITY 2: Assure Excellence in Academic PROGRAMMma 

The redesign of higher education must focus on academic excellence. 

W0 recommend that ttie Ohio General Assembly authorize the Ohio Board of Regents to: 

1. Refocus college and university missions as necessary to carry out the mission, goals and 
objectives of the state higher education systenu Funaional missions should build on 
current institutional strengths and eliminate unnecessary duplication. The institution's 
funaional mission will then be the basis for its trustees, presidents and staf? to define 
admission criteria, programming, faculty assignments and rewards, and determine 
institutional effectiveness. 

2. Develop mechanisms to strengthen existing campus level reviews of academic programs 
and to reinforce them with state-level consideration of effectiveness and quality. State 
level processes must be developed in a way that minimizes the need for additional 
reporting and expanded bureaucracy. Instead of a comprehensive review of all programs, 
the emphasis should be focussed only on areas of demonstrated concern. 

3. Eliminate or consolidate programs where there is unnecessary duplication, or the yield 
is too small for continued high quality. 

We recommend that the Ohio Board of Regents: 

4. Identifyuniformcriteriafromthcqualitystandardsofthe North Central Association and 
other appropriate accrediting agencies, and require colleges and universities to measure 
and report institutional effeaivencss, based on those criteria, related to mission, goals 
and objectives in the areas of teaching, research and service. 

5. Seek restoration of funding to provide incentives for quality improvement, such as the 
Seleaive Excellence Programs. 

6. Work with the State Board of Education and colleges and universities in efforts to 
improve the teaching and learning in schools, most particularly those school districts 
with consistently high numbers of students needing remediation at the coll^iate level. 



Work with the State Board of Education to ensure that the human and material resources 
of higher education are accessible to schools in a manner that promotes quality and 
opportunity throughout the levels of education, from kindergarten through graduation. 

Ensure that each college or university reaffirms the importance of undergraduate 
education as part of its institutional mission and reports on outcomes in an annual 
institutional effectiveness evaluation. 

Develop strategies to encourage instrucdonal innovation and efficiency in undergradu- 
ate education and to pilot improvement of instruaion through the use of technology and 
more effective deployment of teaching personnel. 

Reaffirm the importance of research to enhancing teaching, promoting economic 
development, bringing eminent scholars to the sute, and making it possible for colleges 
and universities to achieve their missions. 

Continue to attraa world-class scholars and research faculty through Ohio's research 
efforts (that have added to the economic well-being of the state by attraaing new dollars), 
and elevate the national and international standing of Ohio's universities and colleges. 

Recognize, as part of the institutional mission review, that The Ohio Sute University and 
the University of Cincinnati are the states comprehensive research institutions with 
graduate education programs competitive at the national and international levels. 

Establish, as part of the institutional mission review, selected centers of research strength 
on other university campuses (e.g., polymer sciences at the Uni ersity of Akron). 

Work carefiilly with the Ohio Science and Technology Council to focus research 
priorities on those areas with the greatest potential benefits to the state and its r^ions 
(e.g., economic development, reducing medicaid costs, curing diseases), and draw 
industry and university research strengths together to address those priorities. 

Collaborate with the Department of Development to develop incentives for colleges and 
universities to condua research and development aaivities designed specifically to 
advance the economic competitiveness of the state. 

Encourage colleges and universities located in metropolitan areas to assume greater 
responsibility for applied research and development on social and economic issues 
important to the region. 



17. Work with the Department of Development to promote Ohio's two-year college 
workforce training network, EnterpriseOhio, and its member institutions, as the 
preferred mechanism for the delivery of customized training in local communities 
throughout Ohio. This would involve consolidation of customized training by voca- 
tional schools and two-year colleges into one delivery system coordinated by the college, 
or jointly, as in the case of the Tri-County Training Consortium in Piqua, Ohio. 

PRIORTIYS: Increase PRODUcnvnY and Reduce Costs, 

The higher education redesign should result in a quality produa for an affordable price. 
We recommend that ttie Olilo Board of Reger^ts: 

1 • Hold administrative costs down by working with each college and university to establish 
general '^cost-to-inflation" benchmarks. The campuses should use some, if not all, of the 
following strategics if they have not already implemented them: 

a. Adopting a continuous quality improvement approach to administering the 
institution, in order to reach the highest level of quality with the lowest cost 

b. Streamlining organizational structure, creating greater flexibility and respon- 
siveness to the changing institutional environment. 

c Implementing energy conservation plans. 

d* Developing cost-eflfeaive employee health care plans, in collaboration where 
feasible with other colleges and universities or with other relevant entities (e.g., 
employers in the region, the sute of Ohio, etc). 

c Establishing risk management/property insurance programs in collaboiation 
with other colleges and univenities (or on a statewide basis). 

f. Increasing regional collaboration for purchasing, computing, mailing and other 
operations where cost savings will result 

g. Privatizing campus operations where appropriate. 

2. Share best praaiccs and cost containment ideas among colleges and universities* 




3. Ensure that £iculty time is allocated in the most productive manner> consistent with 
institutional and departmental missions. To accomplish this» the Ohio Board of Regents 
will endorse the recommendations of the Study Committee on Faculty Workload 
(Appendix H) and require each public college and university to: 

a. Develop an institutional faculty workload policy which defines the individual or 
group performance standard for each academic area and includes procedures for 
handling cases where the standard is not achieved, and specifies who has 
authority to assign courses and the times they shall be taught. 

b. Develop and implement a faculty performance evaluation and appropriate 
reward system consistent with institutional mission, goals and objectives. The 
faculty performance standards must be based upon relevant, objective, quanti- 
tative and qualitative evaluation criteria. 

c. Establish an annual t>erformance evaluation mechanism to measure actual 
output or outcomes and report aaual results vs. cxpeaed standard (measure by 
individual and/or group). 

4. Direa the higher education system toward performance based contracts to maintain 
high continuing performance of all administrators and faculty. In order to accomplish 
this> the Ohio Board of Regents should require colleges and universities to: 

a« Employ a definition and application of tenure for all college and university 
faculty that focuses on protecting academic freedom. Tenure is not a lifetime 
guarantee of employment, but it is a commitment to academic freedom. 

b. Adopt flexible administrative and contraaual approaches to tenure that do not 
result in unconditional, guaranteed lifetime job security without the require- 
ment to meet the specified performance standards for produaivity and effective- 
ness within the mission of the institution. 

c. Establish time-limited contracts for tenured faculty who, in a post-tenure review, 
have been determined by the criteria established above to be non-produaivc and 
ineffective. 

5. Work in collaboration with other state agencies to reduce or eliminate the number of 
duplicative and unnecessary state reporting requirements for grants and contracts. The 
Ohio Board of Regents should convene an inter-agency task force, including particularly 
the Department of Administrative Services, Secretary of State and State Auditor s 
Offices, to identify ways to eliminate duplicative and unnecessary state reporting 
requirements for grants and contracts. 



Work in collaboration with the Ohio Department of Education to consolidate, by 1995, 
the higher education data reporting for the Integrated Postsecondary Education Dau 
System (IPEDS) and the Board of Regents, This will require that the Ohio General 
Assembly appropriate funds in the 1993-95 bicnnium for the redesign of the Board of 
R^ents' Uniform Information System to accomir-^date the data needs of the funding 
formula, to consolidate sutc and federal higher education dau reporting, and to build 
a database to be used for planning and system effectiveness purposes. 

Seek l^islathre exemption from some state employment policies and develop and 
implement a human resource management system with appropriate differences from the 
State s Civil Service Classification System. The Ohio Board of Regents should convene 
a task force to determine specific state employnent policies and procedures for which 
exemptions for colleges and universities should be sought, and develop mod**l human 
resource management systems for colleges and universities that have at least the foUowng 
assurances: 

* Employees arc protected against arbitrary dismissal. 

* Hiring is done on the basis of qualifications not political affiliation. 

* Employees are guaranteed periodic and written performance evaluations. 

* The rights of employees to bargain collectively are protected. 

Seek legislation to permit institutions to create eariy retirement programs for specific 
components of the campus that have been identified for reduction or elimination and 
to permit basing priority for early retirement on length of service with the institution 
rather than with the retirement system as a whole. 

Encourage the continuation of the cooperative efforts of the Department of Administra- 
tive Services, Division of Public Works and the college and university architects and 
fiicility management personnel to establish a more appropriate balance between the 
centralization/decentralization of the facility design and construaion process and 
thereby, to provide for more local involvement in the administration of projects as 
determined to be appropriate on an institution-by-institution basis. 

This can be best accompl ished by a system that involves university architects and facility 
management personnel in various aspects of the administration of individual projects or, 
where criteria is met, delegation of authority for complete local administration of 
individual projects. This would include the del^ation of the selcaion of architects, 




design document review, etc to those institutions having demonstrated the willingness 
and capability to do so. It would be the responsibility of the Department of Adminis- 
trative Services, Division of Public Works, to establish criteria, delegate authority, and 
.to monitor performance based on clear, objective criteria. 

These criteria might include: 

* Evidence of trained, capable registered architeaural and engineering stafE 

* A formal proocss to assure open competition for architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. 

* Evidence of compliance with all state requirements regarding minority set aside, 
prevailing vrage, safety and environmental regulation. 

* Assumption of responsibility to complete projects on time and xvithin budget. 

* Mechanism to report to the state on compliance. 

In addition, the Task Force supports the recommendations of the Govemor*s Opera- 
tions Improvement TaskForcc and others regarding the elimination of redundant review 
by the Controlling Board on facility design and construction projects. 

10. Support a pilot project to assess the value of the "single prime contractor" approach to 
construaion projects in lieu of current **multiple prime contraaors" approach. 

1 1. Seek l^islathre authorization to allow colleges and universities to contract locally with 
audiringor legal firms rather than use the centralized services of the Sute Auditor*s Office 
or the Office of the Attorney General. 

PRIORITY 4: Ensure Accountabiuty. 

In the redesign of higher education, college and university trustees as well as the Ohio Board of Regents 
must be held accountable to their constituents for the results of the teaching/learning process. Ways must 
be developed to measure quality and productivity. 

We recommend that ffie Ohio Board of Regents: 

1. Require each colI^c and university to inform the Ohio Board of Regents how each of 
the following will be measured: 



* Quality of classroom teaching and courses. 



* Quality of service in areas such as r^istration> admissions, etc 

* Student achievement. 

* Faculty workload including number of students (PTEs) taught per course per term 
(semester, quarter); average dollars per faculty from grants, contracts, and awards not 
counting those from the Ohio Board of Regents; and houn per week spent on 
consulting or private endeavors (collateral employment)* 

* Evaluation of faculty performance. 

* Impaa the granting of sabbaticals has had on teaching and/ or scholarship/research. 

2. Require each college and university to develop a plan and timetable of implementation 
of those items specified in #1 above. The plan should be available by December 1993, 
and the measures implemented by September 1994. 

3. Require that all student charges for intercollegiate athletics be separately identified, and 
that all expenditures and sources of revenues for intercollegiate athletics be identified 
explicitly in the institution's annual budget report. 

PRIORITY 5: Strengthen Leadership and Management Effectiveness. 

The redesign of higher education should assure that those individuals charged with the responsibility and 
accountability for the colleges and universities have the authority and expertise to carry out their charges. 
Recommendations: 

We recommend that me Ohio General Assembly authorize the Ohio Board of Regents to: 

1. Identify with clarity the responsibilities and expectations of college and univenity 
trustees and publish a trustees handbook. The Board of Regents and chancellor should 
work with trustees and presidents to develop the handbook of trustee expectations and 
to ensure that all trustees are oriented to the local institution (by the college or university) 
as well as the state higher education system (by the Ohio Board of Regents). Boards of 
Trustees should annually evaluate their own eflPertiveness and provide a summary to their 
appointing authorities. 



We recommend that ttie OMo Board of Regents: 



2. Convene leadership conferences and issue forums to broaden the participation of colleges 
and universities in state^^de higher education system planning and coordination. 

3. Document and communicate regularly the effectiveness of Ohio*s higher education 
system to government leaders and the citizens of Ohio, To do this the Board of Regents 
will work in consultation with the higher education community to develop goals, 
objectives and suitable measures to be used statewide to document the efFeaiveness of 
the higher education system. 

4. Encourage colleges and universities to communicate the results of their institutional 
effectiveness assessments more widely to those whom they serve. 

PRIORITY 6: Secure Resources to Make Higher Education Affordable. 

In light of the issues raised in this report, the higher education system and the state funds that support 
it need to be positioned to meet the needs of the students and the state in the long term. 

We recommend ttiat tf)e Ohio Board of Regents: 

1. Assure that state monies are directed to higher education system priorities in both the 
operating and capital budgets for the years ahead. 

2. Ensure consideration in the higher education budgeting process the implications for the 
following policy issues: 

a. Whether current state funding mechanisms provide appropriate incentives to 
encourage the accomplishment of institutional missions with the most efficient 
use of space, including the determination of whether centralized budgeting of 
debt service and the allocation of plant operation and maintenance fiinds on a 
square footage basis create incentives to invest inappropriately in additional 
space. 

b. Whether the state should continue to protca institutions from the financial 
effects of enrollment decline through a formulathat distributes funds on the basis 
of historic (base) enrollments when those are higher than current enrollments, 
or whether sute resources should follow current enrollments more closely. 

c Whether the current enrollments that arc used for the distribution of funds 
should continue to be limited to summer and fall enrollments only, or whether 
the use of enrollments from all terms would be fairer and less subjea to 
manipulation. 



d. Whether enrollment growth should be funded on the 5:ame average cost basis as 
stable enrollments, or whether enrollment growth should be funded on a 
marginal cost basis> and for how long* 

Whether the institutional financial audit process can be used to provide a 
verification for the enrollments reported for subsidy purposes. 

£ What provisions should be made to protea institutions from the consequences 
of resulting losses in fonnula allocations in the event that significant changes are 
made to the formula* 

g. What mechanism should be used to reward quality, retention, student success 
and the accomplishment of other state goals. 

h. How the state will reconcile its need to see more of its citizens prepared through 
a program of higher education for successful employment with its inability to 
provide a stable Icvd of funding for core higher education programs. If funding 
cannot keep pace with enrollment growth, what happens to the services provided 
to students as resources continue to be diluted? Should certain types of noncredit 
instruaion that are specifically designed to increase the skills of workers be 
eligible for state support? Where would the resources be found to prevent such 
a step from diluting support even further? 

3. Develop with the Office of Budget and Management formal guidelines concerning the 
type of ** community projects'* that are eligible to be funded by the higher education bond 
fund. 

4. Provide incentives, or at least remove disincentives, in sute funding policies and 
procedures to encourage appropriate consolidation, merger, elimiiiation, transfer or 
other reduction of unnecessary duplication or low priority academic programs. 

5. Workin partnership with business, industry and community groups to secure additional 
resources for student aid. 

6. Continue to invest in the colleges' and universities' successes in attracting external 
research dollars through the Research Challenge and Action and Investment Fund 
Programs. These dollars have led to major advancements in scientific knowledge as well 
as very practical applications in the development of new products for the benefit of the 
public 




?• Continue to invest in the collies* successes in woricforcc development through the 
Produaivity Improvement Challenge Program, 

in. Strengthen the higher education system leailership responsibilities of the Ohio Board of Regents 
while retaining college and university responsibility for campus policies and operations. 

To accomplish this redesign, more encctive planning and coordination at the state level is needed to 
create a higher education system. Campus autonomy should be preserved to the highest degree possible, 
especially at the campus operational level, but the Board of Regents must play a strong role in designing 
a more effective higher education system, 

Recommeadations: 

L Expand the Ohio Board of Regents' responsibilities to include: 

* Setting statewide goals and objectives for higher education, 

* Guiding the development of institutional missions to ensure the most effective 
deployment of resources. 

* Eliminating unnecessary program duplication, 

* Establishing statewide funding priorities. 

* Providing a framework for the debate of higher education policy issues. 

* Assuring that students receive the highest quality services possible. 

The Board should exercise its new authority in dose consultation with the collies and 
universities that make up the higher education system in Ohio. 

2. Seek legislation charging the Board of Regents with responsibility to coordinate the 
delivery of all adult postsecondary programs. This recommendation was included in the 
recommendations of the Governor s Task Force on Education, **Model for the Future: 
An Organization Study of the Ohio Department of Education," August 1991- 



Conclusions 



Our statcJcvrcI Managing for the Future Task Force and the institutional management 
committees have concluded that it is necessary for Ohio to: 

1 . Link state colleges and universities more eflcaively to form a higher education system; 

2. Redesign the higher education struaure to address six statewide priorities; and 

3. Strenjjthen the higher education system leadership responsibilities of the Ohio Board of 
Regents while retaining collie and university responsibility for campus policies and 
operations. 

In our view, Ohio's public colleges and universities have been managed efficiently given the faa 
that each institution has been trying to provide full services for the communities they serve. Presidents 
and trustees have served Ohio well in managing to pro^dde open access to students not always prepared 
for coUegiate-level work; improve the level of quality in programs, and serve the economic and social 
development needs of the state and its regions. They have been able to do this at a cost below the national 
average, and with historically low levels of funding from the state. Student fees have taken up part of the 
slack, but cost-containment efforts on every campus have held student fees lower than they would have 
been if spending levels in Ohio were at or above the national average. 

The universities, for the most part, have been trying to offer programs ranging from developmen- 
tal and remedial education through doaoral degrees and research. Community and technical colleges 
have provided open access to their regions at the associate degree level and serve the immense job training 
needs of those indi\aduals already in the workforce. Our challenge, as a task force, was to find a way for 
the colleges and universities to continue to achieve the access, quality, and efficiency standards cxpeaed 
by Ohioans within what we believe will be a protracted period of limited resources. 

We believe the greatest benefit to Ohioans will come in larger, overarching structural changes 
vAthin each college and university as identified by their task forces and in this report. Each campus has 
demonstrated to us specific ways they have been reducing costs over the last decade; each is on a path to 
streamline operations without loss of quality. 

Our report has identified where we believe the strengths lie in higher education. The strengths 
of the campuses must net be diluted in our attempts to reshape higher education. At the same time, we 
believe those strengths provide a solid foundation for a more systematic approach to planning and 
coordination, with the Ohio Board of Regents assuming a stronger leadership role. College and 
university presidents and trustees need to work more closely together in a higher education system that 
responds more fully to the needs of all Ohioans while also having enough autonomy to carry out the 
efFeaive operation of each institution. 



Responsibility for providing leadership in restruauring the system of higher education lies first 
with the Ohio Board of Regents and the college and university leaders, but this alone is not enough. The 
state's eleaed officials need to address where higher education fits among other budget priorities. If 
Ohio's goal is to produce more educated ddzens, then the state of Ohio needs to support additional 
fimding for growing numbers of scudents on at least an equal footing with additional Rinding for prisons 
and for Medicaid Otherwise restruauring the system of higher education will expend a great deal of 
energy without reversing the decline in Ohio's ability to compete in a global economy. 

We have examined the evidence and offer our recommendations to the Ohio Board of Regents 
for their consideration. Many of our recommendations will require support of the Governor and Ohio 
General Assembly in legislation. 

Our recommendations arc not short-term in nature. They will require careful consideration by 
Ohio's government leaders, the higher education community, and industry, labor and community 
leaders across Ohio. We urge that this process move deliberately and that implementation of the 
recommendations begin yet this year. We stand ready to assist you in any appropriate way. 
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DISSENTING REPORT ON THE 
CONCLUSIONS PRESENTED BY THE 
MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE TASK FORCE 



The Managing for the Future Task Force has examined ways in 
which colleges and universities can sustain quality programs with 
efficiency in the days ahead. In the areas of meeting student 
needs, restoring funding for incentive-based programs targeted at 
qu^xlity improvement, and the securing of resources to make higher 
t?ducation affordable the conclusions of the group are correct. 

In these other areas, however, it's thought that the 
recommendations should not be implemented for the following 
reasons : 

Proposal of strengthening the role of The Ohio Board 
of Regents 

Though it praises current operations of Ohio's public colleges 
and universities in the ways they deliver high quality education at 
less than national averages of cost and attributes that 
accomplishment to the Ohio tradition of policy controlled by local 
Board of Trustees, The Task Force is proposing to remove much of 
the policy-level authority for these local boards. It's suggested 
that we centralize several key policy and managerial functions for 



higher education, such as responsibility for developing individual 
institutional missions and for progreon discontinuance, by placing 
these functions in the hands of The Ohio Board of Regents. This 
proposal is contrary to the trend in government today (as well as 
in the private sector) to delegate as much responsibility and 
authority as possible to local management and to minimize control 
by centralized bureaucracies that are often distant and 
unresponsible to local needs. 

The proposal. is contrary to The Task Force's own findings that 
••responsibility for accountability to the constituents of each 
institution belongs to the college and university Trustees and 
Presidents." Such accountability is impossible unless these Boards 
retain their responsibility and authority. The proposal for 
centralization is in conflict with the recommendation for local 
accountabil ity . 

One of the primary concerns, as stated in the report, is the 
search for "the highest degree of efficiency during times of fiscal 
constraints." Despite this need. The Task Force's recommendations 
will lead to increased costs. The Task Force does not consider the 
recent history in other states that have gone through higher 
education "system building." In every case, there has been an 
increase in expenditures to support the centralized bureaucracy. 
There is not one instance of centralization of higher education in 
this country that has not resulted in significant and permanent 
increases in costs at the central level. Such increases are due to 
the build-up of duplicative and repetitive bureaucratic functions. 




Rather than cost savings, the net result nationally has been 
increased administrative costs which have drained the limited 
resources available for instruction at the institutional level. 

The Task Force report speaks c»f the need to require that 
appropriate accountability mechanisms are in place at the campus 
and says that the quality of classroom teaching and services in 
student support areas; student achievement; faculty workloads; 
evaluation of faculty performance will be measured. The increase 
in the size of the bureaucracy and the concomitant costs will be 
significant. 

There is not one instance of a centralized Board developing a 
great American university. Every great American public university 
was developed by an individual Board committed to that institution 
with its accountability to the public for the actions of the board. 

Development of a two-tier higher education structure 

Designation of The Ohio State University and the University of 
Cincinnati as the only two "comprehensive research institutions" in 
the State will unnecessarily result in a two-tier system which will 
be invidious and destructive to other institutions and to the 
economic future of the regions in which they are located. 

A two-tier system will lead to differentials in institutional 
support from the state for operations and capital based upon the 
system rather than upon institutional needs. Such a process does 
not lead to enhanced local quality but rather further 



centralization of needed by distant services. 

There is no indication that any of the four-year colleges and 
"universities in Ohio has ever aspired to the comprehensive state 
role played by The Ohio State University in areas, for example, 
such as agriculture. In addition, there is no indication that the 
University of Cincinnati has ever played a comprehensive role 
different than Ohio's other public colleges and universities. 
Given such a history, it is questionable why such designations are 
necessary or desirable. 

The economic, social and cultural diversity of Ohio is rooted 
in its geographical diversity. The Task Force proposes designating 
two institutions with special responsibilities for all regions of 
the state. This will inevitably lead to limitations on the ability 
if local institutions of relate to and meet the needs of the 
people, its commerce and industry and the institutions of the 
region in which they are located. The Task Force did not fully 
consider these regional impacts in making this proposal. 

Designating two institutions with a special research role and 
mission will reduce the competitiveness of the state's other 
colleges and universities in the research and technology 
marketplace. This will occur at a time when Ohio is roost in need 
of increasing its competitive position, not reducing it. The 
citizens of Ohio's diverse geographic regions, outside of the 
Columbus and Cincinnati metropolitan areas, will be hurt most by 
this task force proposal. 



Managing Construction Projects 

Again, the management of construction projects at a local 
level is a responsible and effective recommendation. The Task 
Force acknowledges the significant increase in construction costs 
due to the operations of the Department of Administrative Services' 
slow, centralized bureaucracy. Unfortunately, The Task Force stops 
short of proposing an institutional solution to a problem clearly 
identified as resulting from centralization. For the highest 
degree of efficiency and effectiveness in the use of capital funds, 
individual institutions must be able to control financing and 
construction, calling upon the DAS only if needed, on an ad hoc, 
consulting basis. There's a parallel in the State's system of 
issuing building permits which offers guidance. 
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Appendix A 

Location of Public Colleges & Universities 
in Ohio 



STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Hap and Legend 
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Appendix B 

Enrollment & Degrees Awarded in 
Ohio Public Colleges & Universities 



TABLE 1 

Ohio: FTE Enrollmentin Public Colleges and Universities 

1980-1990 







BRANCHES 
A CENTERS 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES 


TOTAL 


1 v70U 




16208 


33817 


27457 


302702 


lyoi 


^0044 


1 Ow%7 1 


34955 


29799 


308389 




^ODO 1 


1761 S 


36820 


31497 


309493 




lU 


1 ftnft9 


38354 


32948 


313794 


1984 


221227 


1 / oyo 




29874 


303729 


1985 


221^00 




3^334 


29657 


302412 


1986 


227771 


18834 


30928 


30891 


308424 


1987 


229580 


20099 


36367 


25797 


311843 


1988 


234193 


21208 


38780 


26310 


320491 


1989 


238434 


22779 


42007 


27537 


330757 


1990 


241708 


23873 


45566 


30040 


341187 



NOTE: Summer and Fall enrollment is combined. 

SOURCE: Ohio Board of Regents, Basic Data Series, 1991 Edition 




TABLE 2 

Ohio: Degrees Awarded in Public Colleges and Universities 
1980 - 1990. Selected Years 



UNIVERSmES& BRANCH CAMPUSES 

1980- 81 1982- 83 1984- 85 1986-87 1988- 89 1990- 91 



Associate 

Bachelor 

Master's 

Doctorate 

First Professional 

Other 

Total 



4,497 
28,025 
8,804 
1,167 
2,004 
197 
44,694 



5.118 
29,160 
8,629 
1.226 
1,761 
121 
46.015 



4.864 
29.595 
8.034 
1,153 
2,080 
105 
45.831 



4.401 
30.323 
8,221 
1.2^i 
2,042 
81 

46,309 



4.311 
30.998 
8.911 
1.336 
1.993 
75 
47.624 



4,136 
32.518 
9.164 
1.435 
2.008 
38 
49.299 



TWO YEAR CAMPUSES 

1980-81 1982-83 1984- 85 1986- 87 1988- 89 1990- 91 



Associate 



8.379 10.846 10.841 



10.062 



9.446 10.471 



NOTE: Academic year is from July 1 to June 30. 

■j9go-9i data is drawn from priiiminary draft. 

SOURCE: Ohio Board of Regents, Student Inventory Data 
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Appendix C 

Student & Faculty Profiles 

1, Enrollment Patterns: 

A) Age 

B) Gender 

C) Day/Evening 

D) Full'Time/Part'Time 

E) Ethnicity 

2. Faculty Rank 



TABLE 3 



Ohio: Student Headcount Enrollment by Age and Sector 
Public Colleges and Universities 
1930 and 1990 

UNIVERSITIES 




TWO YEAR CAMPUSES 




SOURCE: Student Inventory Data, Ohio Board of Regents 



TABLE 4 

Ohio: Student Headcount Enrollment by Gender and Sector 
Ohio Public Colleges and Universities, 1980 and 1990 




□ Female 
Male 



50000- 



Two Year Two Year Universities Universities 
1980 1990 1980 1990 



1980 



1990 



Two Year Campuses Universities two Year Campuses Universities 



Male 

Female 

Total 



54,253 
73,244 

127,497 



129,724 
120,054 

249,778 



65,217 
98,510 

163,727 



132,161 
137,780 

269,941 



SOURCE: Student Inventory Data, Ohio Board of Regents 
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TABLE 5 



Ohio: Student Headcount Enrollment, Day and Evening by Sector 
Ohio PubUc Colleges and Universities, 1980 - 1990 



Two- Year Campuses 



200000 r 




1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



Universities 




1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 



Ohio: 



TABLE 6 

Student Headcount Enrollment, Full- and Part-Time by Sector 
Ohio Public Colleges and Universities, 1980 - 1990 



Two- Year Campuses 



180000 1 
160000 ' 

140000 -iz: 

120000 

I- 

100000 -j 
80000 -j 
60000 -j 
40000 
20000 
0 




1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 




TABLE 7 

Ohio: Student Headcount Enrollment, Ethnicity by Sector 
Ohio PubUc CoUeges and Universities, 1980 and 1990 



Two Year Campus Enrollment by Ethnicity, 1930 




Two Year Campus Enrollment by Ethnicity, 1990 



90.16% 




0.77% 

.54% 
0.48% 



□ Asian/Pacific Islander 
H African- American 
M Hispanic 

M Non-Resident Alien 

^ Amer* Ind- /Alaskan 
Nat. 

I Caucasian/White 



TABLE 7 cont. 

Ohio: Student Headcount Enrollment E^^;,^J2' ltro'°'' 
Ohio Public CoUeges and Universities. 1980 and 1990 



University Enrollment by Ethnicity, 1980 



88.23% 




0.58% 
2.65% 
0.23% 



n Asian/Pacific Islander 
S African-American 
^ Hispanic 

0 Non-Resident Alien 

^ Amer. Ind. /Alaskan 
Nat. 

M Caucasian/White 



University Enrollment by Ethnicity, 1990 



□ Asian/Pacific Islander 
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TABLE 8 

Ohio: FTE Faculty, By Rank, All Programs 
Public Colleges and Universities, 1980 - 1990 



Universities 



16,000 
14,000 
12,000 
10,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
0 




1980 



1990 



H Academic CZI Professor 


^ Associate 


1 Assistant 


Admmistrator 


Professor 


Professor 


H Instructor H Graduate 


S Other 




Teaching 


Teaching 




Assistant 


Staff 





Two- Year Campuses 



6,000 T 
5,000 
4,000 - 
3,000 - 
2,000 
1,000 
0 





1980 



1990 



NOTE: Two Year Campuses include Branches, Technical and Community Colleges 
SOURCE: Basic Data Series, Ohio Board of Regents 



Appendix D 

State-Level & Public College dr University 
Efforts to Improve Access 



Stmb-Level Efforts 
To Improve Access 



In the 1 9 8 8 poliq^ study of the Ohio Board ofRcgcnts on student zaxss and success, the following strategic 
goals were stated: 

1. To increase the number of individuals participating in higher education at each level (associate, 
baccalaureate, graduate, professional), with particular attention to minority students. 

2. To increase the number of returning and continuing students in Ohio's coU^cs and universities, with 
particular attention to minority students, 

3. To improve the rate of degree completion at all levels ofhig^er education and in all colleges and universities, 
with particular attention to minority students. 

4. To increase minority student enrollments, over a ten-year period, to at least proportional representation for 
each college and university service area. 

5. To assure that all students are accorded the benefit of fiiculty and a learning environment generally 
representative of the racial/ethnic mix found in the service distria of the coU^ or univenity. 

In an effort to achieve these goals, the following strategies have been used: 

Student FinancuzlAid 

• Ohio Instructional Grants. The Ohio Instructional Grant Program, instituted in 1 969, awards grants 
for college tuition and fees based on income eligibility. More than 70,000 awards arc made cadi year. 

• War Orphans Scholarships. Children of individuals disabled or killed by U.S. involvement in war arc 
eligible for scholarships for tiiidon and fees at public college and universities in Ohio, and for partial 
tuition and fees at Ohio's independent collies. This program has been in existence since 1956 and 
serves about 900 students annually. 

• Academic Scholarships. Each year, 1 ,000 higjh school graduates arc awarded academic scholarships of 
$ 1 ,000 per year for four years. Each Oliio high school nomirutcs dibble recipients to this program, 
which has been in place since 1976, and serves about 3600 students a year. 

• Student Choice Grants. In order to provide Ohio hi^ school graduates with a variety of college and 
university options, Smdent Choice Grants arc awarded to Ohio students attending independent 
colleges and universities in Ohio. The grants rcpresentanamountbasedon thcpublichighereducation 
instruaional subsidies, and hdp to ofiset die tuition charges of independent collies. 



Arri>^ Improvement 



• Access Improvement. This program has provided funds for the implementation of the accrss 
improvementgoalsofd>cBoardofRi^nts,andisuscdtosponsorconfeienasan^ 
planning giants to institutions; and to fiind innovative pilot projects targeted for access improvement 
of undencpicsentcd students, such as: 

* Appalachian Access and Success Project. Hiis projca involves the collaboration of colleges and 
schools in the 29 Appalachian counties of Ohio to improve the coll^-going rate of hi^ school 
students in Southeast Ohio. 

* Teaching Leadership Consortium of Ohio. This consortium of five univenitics, the Cleveland 
Foundation, Ford Foundation and die Board of R^cnts, has developed a program to sticngdien 
the recruitment, retention, graduation and career success of minorities interested in the teaching 
profession. Ohio is one of eight states in die nation targeted for parridpation in this Ford 
Foundation projea, and it is the only northern state partidpating. 

* Student Adiievement in Research and Scholarship Program (STARS). STARS is designed to 
inacdse significandy the number of African-American, Hispanic and Native American students 
vi'ho receive doaoral degrees and choose careers in the professoriate. STARS feculty mentors 
identify promising students at the freshman or so|^omore year of coll^ and help diem pprepare 
for graduate school and a career in coll^ teaching and research. 

• Postsecondary Education Demonstnition Laboratories. A ten-year demonstration projea to bring 
all area coUegcs and universities, school districts, and community agcndes together in die resolution of 
student access and retention problems. Each of seven communities have planned collaboratively how 
to keep students from "fiJUng through the cradcs" of the education system, and what type of 
interventions arc needed to improve the success of students at all levels of education. Demonstration 
sites included Athens, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Youngstovm and Meigs County. 
(Funds were not provided in die Fiscal Year 1991-1993 appropriations to sustain diese programs.) 

Retention 

• JOBS Student Retention Services Program. The federal JOBS Qobs, Opportunities and Basic Skills) 
program assists recipients of public assistance to become self sufficient by providing opportunities for 
college training for a career. The JOBS Student Retention Services Program, a partne/diip between 
the Board of Rcgoits, Department of Human Services and Ohio's two-year colleges, provides special 
support services during the student's first year of college, to help the student learn about existing coll^ 
resources and develop the motivation and self confidence to indqxndendy achieve their educational 
goals. More dian 5,000 JOBS smdents have been served in this program since 1990, with an 80% 
student retention rate. 



Developmental Education. This budget line item provides funding for special materials, tutorials, 
learning laboratories and other support services for developmental and remedial students on the a)llc^ 
and university campuses. Funds arc also provided for the Eariy Mathematics Placement Testing 
Program; Early English G)mposition Assessment Program; and the State match for federal Eisenhower 
Program science remediation - all designed to pair college/ university and hi^ school fiiculty together 
to improve the teaching and learning process so that fewer students graduating from hi^ school need 
remediation when they attend college. (Funds were not provided in Fiscal Year 199 1-93 to support 
developmental education.) 

Urban Initiatives. Central Sute University, in collaboration with Cuyahoga Community College and 
the University of Cincinnati, have been focusing attention on the improvement of language arts skills 
of school children and college students from inner-city environments of Qeveland and Cincinnati. 
(Funds were not provided in Fiscal Year 1991-93 to support the Urban Initiatives Program.) 

Articulation and Transfer. As directed by the Ohio General Assembly, the Ohio Board of R^nts 
developed a statewide policy on student articulation and transfer from one college to another within 
thcstatc. The Board is nowdevdopingandectronicstudenttraiisferdau base andstudentperformana 
tracking capability to fiilly implement the policy now in place. 



ACCESS & RETENTION PROGRAMS 
CAMPUS INITIATIVES* 


EARLY INTERVENTION (ie. college prep programs, career counseling, and 
colleqe information sessions for K through 12th grades) 


IT A. \J I \mf D±. J.\A^sS^ 

Cleveland State University 


Wriaht Start 

Wright State University 


Mfikinn Hinh School Count 
University of Akron 


STEP (Strive Toward Excellence 
Program 

University of Akron 


SCOPE (Summer College and 
Occupational Preview 
Experience) 

Youngstown State University 


Urban Youth Camp 

The Ohio State University/ATI 


LINKS 

Ohio University 


College For Kids 

Lakeland Community College 


RECRUITMENT (traditional admissions recruitment efforts focusing on 
minority students) 


Hispanic Outreach Program 
University of Toledo 


Explore Day 

The Ohio State University/ATI 


Minority Student College Forum 
Kent State University/Stark 
Campus 


Minority Graduate Recruitment 
Cleveland State University 


ACE 

Edison State Community College 


Project MIND 
Bowling Green State 
University/Firelands College 


Graduate Minority Visitation 
Program 

University of Cincinnati 




PRE-COL. EGE PREPARATION (ie. orientation, college prep programs, and 
college survival skills for newly admitted students) 


New Directions 

Sinclair Community College 


College Survival Skills for 
High Risk Freshmen 
University of Akron 


New Minority Student 
Orientation Piogram 
Sinclair Community College 


Project CAP (College 
Adjustment Program) 
Ohio University 


TLC (Tender Loving Care at the 
Tech Learning Center) 
Muskingum Area Technical 
College 


Pre-Engineering Program (part 
of Upward Bound) 
University of Akron 


M^SE Program 

University of Cincinnati 





*This is a sample of programs available and not a complete 
list. 
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ACCESS & RETENTION PROGRAMb 
1 CAMPUS INITIATIVES 


FINANCIAL (incentives, rewards, scholarships etc.) 


Project Excel 
University of Toledo 


Minority Incentive Award 
Program 

Lorain County Community 
College 


Foundation Scholarsh.lp (Summer 
Institute) 

Sinclair Community College 




ACADEMIC PROGRAMS (ie. high risk student academic programs, math and 
T.TT-ii-inn Inhn rpm^H^^i rroiirfiework, study skills programs) . 


n " ^ ' 

The Reading Recovery Project 
II The Ohio State University 


STAY Program 

Sinclair Community College 


GROW Classes 

Edison State Community College 


Academic Skills Program 
Kent State University/East 
Liverpool Campus 


Success Seminars 

Clark State Community College 




1 MENTORING/ SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS (ie. special interest housing, 
m*»ntnrinci oroarams, cultural rooms) — 


Mentoring Program 
Cleveland State University 


Young Scholars Program 
The Ohio State University 


Minority Student Support Group 
Sinclair Community College 


College Adjustment Program 
Ohio University/Chillicothe 


Minority Leadership 
Development Program 
Sinclair Community College 


Matches 

Shawnee State University 


MONITORING/DATA COLLECTION (data collection and monitoring, 
evaluation, earlv warninq systems) 


Midterm Grade Reporting System 
University of Akron 


Minority Student Academic 
Intervention Program 
Sinclair Community College 


Early Warning Program 
Kent State University 


Graduate Exit Interviews 
Edison State Community College 


Early Alert Program 

Clark State Community College 


Directed Studies Program 
Edison State Community College 


INSTITUTIONAL LINKAGES (transfer agreements, adopt-a-school programs, 
nart-nershins with businesses and other schools) 


Partners in Excellence 
1 Miami University/Hamilton 


LINK Program (Adopt A School) 
Cleveland State University 



*This is a sample of programs available and not a cor-plete 
list. 



ACCESS & RETENTION PROGRAMS 
CAMPUS initiatives' 


Mino"ri1"v Knain<^<^TS Industrial 
Opportunity Program 
Case Western Reserve 
University 


Center for Articulation & 
Transfer Opportunities 
Cuyahoga Community College 


EECap 

Kent State 

University/Tuscarawas Campus 


Garfield Alliance 

Miami University/Hamilton 


I Know I Can Program 

The Ohio State University 


Middle School Career Program 
North Central Technical 
College 


RETENTION (ie. retention teams, campus climate, campus-wide education 
efforts, staff development) 


The Culture Club 

Raymond Walters College/UC 


The Special Needs Program 
University of Rio Grande 


Retention Contact (Letters and 
Phone Calls) 

Kent State University/East 
Liverpool Campus 


Graduate Summer Bridging 
Program 

The Ohio State University 


ASPIRE (Adult Support Program- 
Initiation, Retention, 
Education) 

Raymond Walters College/UC 


Minority Telemarketing 
Registration Program 
Sinclair Community College 



*This is a sample of programs available and not a complete 
list* 
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Stxie-Level Efforts 
To Improve Quality 



As a carcfiilly designed, integrated package of quality improvement initiatives, the Selective Excellence 
Program represented the Board's first attempt to target funds to a specific statewide goal to be achieved in hi^er 
education. Overall, the Selective ExocUenoe Program has represented about 3% of the hi^er education 
operating appropriations each biennium. This investment by the srate in the long-term qualirative gains in 
Ohio's higher education institutions is beginning to reap many benefits. A comprehensive evaluation of die 
Selective Excellence Program is currently being conducted, with results expected in Oaobcr 1992. 

The Selective Excellence Program indudes the following components which have been phased in over 
several bieimia: 

• Ohio Ftnin pnr Scholars Program: Since 1983, 36 Ohio Eminent Scholar awards of $500,000 each 
have been made to Ohio's strongest public graduate and research programs, througjh a rigorously 
competitive process. As of April 1 990, Ohio's Eminent Scholars have attraaed more than $ 1 1 million 
in externally sponsored research support to Ohio. 

• Program FxHI^Pce: A competitive program which recognizes Ohio's best public undergraduate 
programs. Program Excellence has awarded 87 enridiment grants of up to $200,000each in recognition 
of high quality programs. As a result of this competition, institutions have become more sensitive to 
standards and measures of quality, and prc^rams have benefitted fi'om reviews by faculty pr^rs horn 
other collies and universities. 

• Academic Qialleng^ Program: More dian $140 million, compounded to rcflea the six-year 
commitment in the formula to programs selected by collies and universities, has been invested in the 
building oPccntcrs of excellence" onOhio*s collegeand university campuses since 1985. Each campus 
was challen^ to focus these resources on a few programs that were already strong or central to dieir 
mission, in order to substantially increase the quality and prominence of those programs. 

• Research Challenge Program: Ohio, through the investment in Research Challenge, has signaled to 
the nation that it is investing in its own fiitute as well as aggressively seeking private and federal research 
fiinds to support the development of new knowledge. In die 1987-89 bicrmium alone, the return on 
the sratc's inv:stment was $8.34 for every $1 of Rcseardi Challenge fimds — resulting in over $183 
million in cxtemally sponsored grants. 

• Productivity Improvement Challenge: The cornmuriity and technical colleges, as well as uriiversity 
branch campuses, have been challenged dirougjh diis program to improve the delivery of scate-of-the- 
art training and retraining programs for business and industry. The colleges have joined together, 
throu^ EnterpriseOhio, to deliver customized and on-site trainir^ services anywhere in Ohio they are 
requested. 



Complementary progiams such as the Ohio Supercomputer Center, Ohio Aerospace Imdtute, and Ae 
EdisonTcchnology Centers have stimukted both basicand applied research in Ohio, nus^ 

economic rcvitalization. Ohio's investment over several years in instructional and labotatoty equipment, 
attempting to keep pace with changp! in ttchnology.has also contributed toquaUtativegaim 

colleges and universities. 
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PuBuc CoiiJBGE Universtty 
Efforts To Improve Quality 

CoUcgc and university leaders stratc^cally identify measures for assessing quality and institutional 
eflfecriveness. The following is a sample of efforts to improve quality and measure outcomes on several celiac 
and university campuses. Ih^ list is not intended to be exhaustive but provide die reader widi an overview of 
the types of initiatives in place on Ohio's campuses. 

Institutional Fffictiv^s and Measures of Ouditv 

Institutions measure effectiveness andasscss die quality of the academicexperienoc throug^i avaricty of measures 
and means, including: 

• Insututioiul Self-Study 

The Bo\^ding Green Sute University Task Force on Managing for the Future is recommending diat die 
North Central Association self-study for the University be used as a framework for developing plans and 
processes to improve quality and to achieve growth or dunge in the fiiturc by substitution rather dian 
accretion. 

Orhgr Smtepes 

Use of tiie principles ofTotal Quality Management to improve quality and contain costs througjh 
continuous improvement techniques. 

Use of quality assurance surveys and the empaneling of permanent task forces charged with on- 
going quality improvement. 

Institutional examination of the definition of qiiality and productivity and reward structures for 
fiiculty and staff 

• Assessment of Student Performance 

Ohio University has developed a comprehenswc approach to measuring effectiveness and quality on 
campus. This multi-dimensional approach consists of the assessment of students while they arc enrolled 
and after graduation. Measures of assessment of quality include the following: 

Increased numbers of applicants. The University experienced a 96% increase in the number of 
freshman applicants (despite the 25% decline in the riumber of Ohio hi^ school graduates over the 
last ten years.) 



Improved performance on stanAirdizgd tests. Average ACT scores of new ficshman increased 20% in 
ten years. 

DeciT^sed rime ro degree and student retention rates. Ten years ago, 52% of the entering class 
completed a badbclors degree within five years. To date, under sdecdvc admissions, 70% of the 
University*s freshman arc expected to complete a bachelor's degree within five years. This compares 
with a nadonal average of 50%. 

Tncrca.sed sati<;fiirrinn of students. Survey of students riding sarisfection widi various aspects of die 
insriturion. 

Employment t^rr< of p^duates. 80% of die 1 980 bachelor s d<^ recipients were employed widiin 
oneyearofgraduarionand90%ofthe 1990 class. Each year, over 70% ofgraduates reported working 
in Ohio. Tlius, the sate is not e)q)eriencing a net migration of graduates to other states. 

Tracking of Graduates 

Snident n;tenrion rates and follow>np su rveys of graduates. For example, a follow-up study of Norrfi 
Central Technical CoU^ graduates for 1987-88 indicated that 88.7% of those responding felt that 
the course of academic study had prcparrd them for fiirther study or employment in the workforce. 

Graduate placement rates. For example, the Clark State Community College dass of 1990 had a 
placement rate of 96% of all those available for employment. 

Other Strategies 

Employer evaluation of recent graduates 

Graduation rates 

Survey/tracking of students as they articulate from two-year to four-year campus 

Surveying of local area of service to determine level of acxxprability of college service to the 
community 

Informal/formal meetings with students 
Evaluation of Faculty 

Annual written evaluations, based on institutional mission and mix of teaching, research, service fimcrions, 
and employing suchstrat^es as l)stiidentcvaiuationsoftcaching,2)scholarlyacti^i^^ 
of research, including importance of research and avaulability of external funding. 
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Assessment of the quality of instruction and the curricular review process 

Sinclair Community College has been recognized £or numerous innovations in instmction. TV Sinclair 
is an alternative course delivery system. Over 40 courses arc offered cadi quarter throu^ correspondence, 
take-home video cassetos, commercial and cable television, or orl-campus through videocassctte or 
audiocassette in a unique Individualized Learning Center. In addition, Sinclair recently entered into an 
innovative partnership agreement widi Wri^t State University and Greater Dayton Public Television to 
provide Instmctional Television Fixed Service (ITFS). 

Periodic academic program review 

Wright State University, for example, reviews academic programs every five years. Some of the haots for 
analysis include: number of students, number of &culty, student/fooilty ratio, dass size, library holdings, 
student scores on standardized test (GRE, GMAT, LSAT, etc), percentage of students employed within 
spedfic years of graduation, percentage condunmng with graduate education, percentage of courses uug^t 
by graduate students or adjima hoAtyy percentage ofwomenand minorities amonggraduates ofa program. 

Muskingum Area Technical College engages in an Armual Academic Program Review Process. Academic 
programs with a history of low eruollment, low retention, limited graduates and/or lade of job placement 
has resulted in the deactivation of such programs. 

Columbus Sure Commtmity Coll^, throu^ its annual Pro gram Review and Evaluation Report , 
provides both a sudstical profile and a written analysis of productivity in each academic imic Information 
fiom diese reports is used to identify areas of low productivity (e.g., decreasing numbers of students, low 
cost analysis ratio, poor {^cement rates, or substandard evaluation scores) as compared with college-wide 
standards. The design. of this modd began almost 12 years ago, and has been dted as an exemplary 
institutional practice. It has also received tutional attention and publication as wdl as an avsrard fiom the 
National Council for Rcscardi and Plarming in 1 983. As a part of the report, departmental "status reports** 
connea each department to three critical components of Colimibus State's mission —student access, 
educational exoellenoc, and acooimtability-and to the insdmtion's Strat^c Plan. 

As one example of good pracdoe in the area of departmental program review, the Cleveland Sute 
University's Managingforthe FutureTaskForoeevaltuted various programsofstudy, specificallyatcending 
to issues of oLvio^is duplication or obsolescence, in order to recommend programs (both administrative and 
academic support services) for consolidanon or elimination. Throug^iit this process, they applied the 
following criteria, l)centndityofmission,2)qiiality,3)dernand,4)oomparativeadvantage,and5)costs. The 
evaluative forces of these criteria, coupled with the principles of Total Quality Management, provided 
spedfic indices for resource allocation and resulted in specific recommendations for structural changes 
resulting in targeted savings of more than $2 million. As a complement to this process, the Task Force also 
recommended a reorganization of the universityand a strengthening/recommitment to an urban imiversity 
mission. 



• External evaluations of performance, institutional eflfectiveness and quality 

Prrformana^on^rr/nariQnallio >n.tng/rirfTifi^^ Forcxampic, since 1985,90%ofWrig^tSutc 

University's nursing graduates have passed board exams on the first attempt, 

p^ri ^^i ^r^/^nfarrn^iringagendg5;/bQar^^^ 

accxcditingagrncics as North Genual Association of Colleges and Schools, die Ohio Board ofNursing, the 
National Q)un Reporting Assodation, and dieAcaediring Board ofE^ 

name a few. 

E fforts to Imp rmf^ Rrtmtimi Arail^ir Success 

• The Comprehensive Learning Center at North Central Technical CoU^^ provides spcdal classes and 
academic support services to encouragp/promote student retention and academic success 

• Through established academic standards, Young^own Sute University evaluate mcoming students for 
defidencics and for placement into the appropriate level coursework (i.e. remedial or honors). In addition, 
YSU provides orientation sessions for students to ease in their transition. 

• Muskingum Area Technical Coll^ connects issues of academic quality and access/retention issues 
dirou^ mandatory testing and placement of students in reading, writing, and mathenutics, and throu^ 
the Kq/s program that provides support group activities for new students and riuou^ die AfiCCSS program 
spcdfically designed for students vAio have not been in school for at least 10 years- 

• The Youngstown State University Foundation, a prhratc organiiation, armually contributes 85% of its 
money to fond scholarships amoijnting to $2,445,513. 

• The Success program at Marioa Technical College personalizes services toward special needs populations 
and serves Aid for Dependent Children rcc^ients who are "hi^ risk.'' Tlie program has a 90% retention 
rate and is very eficctive at getting individuals off wd£ue. 

• Central State Uiuvcrsity's Adopted School Program is a collaborative effort between the University and 
local school districts that provide opportunities to educate "at risk" students by implementing a program 
which a) encourages student self-klentity, self esteem, self concqjt, and self wonh; b) motivaies students to 
pursue higher education; c) encourages excellence and scholarship; d) encourages student concern for one 
anodien e) promotes literaqr learning, conunimication activities (reading, writing, listening), and thinking 
skill aaivities. Ten schools have been "adopted** since the banning of die program in 1986. 

• Through collaboration and cooperation with other agencies and organizations in the community, Shawnee 
Sute Univcnity is attempting to improve quality of service through cost saving programs that provklc, at 
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no costto thcUnivcrsity,acommunityscmccanda"fccdcrsysttm*' foriccniiringsmdcnts. These programs 
indudc several fimded initiatives throu^ the Community Acrion Organization (Career life Planning, the 
GED program, Adult-BASICS). In addition, a local indusuy (Martin-Marietta) has provided funding for 
several programs such as die Math-Sdcncc Academy for higji sdiool students, providing an excellent 
recruiting device for potential freshman. 



Appendix F 

State-Level & Public College & University 
Effitrts to Increase Efficiency 



Staie-Level Efforts 
To Improve Efhoency AND Increase Cost Savings 



Subsidy formula. The higher education subsidy fbnnula encourages cost-containment by allowing 
institutions to keep the money they save through prudent use of resources. Having dieir own "rainy-day" funds 
makes it possible for the collies and univenities to survive the instability in state funding. 

Efforts to strengdien the preparation of high school students for coU^e* A variety of eariy intervention 
programs have been used to reduce die need for remediation ofhigh school graduates, and increase the chances 
for student success in college. 

• Since 1980, theOhioBoardofRc^tshasconductedasiirvcyofcoUegcanduriiveKityrcm 
eruollments in mathematics and English, providing a copy of the study to each school distria in the 
state. 

• In 1981 theBoardofR^ntsandtheBoardofEducitiondevdopedaa>Uege-preparatoryairtic^ 

to strengthen the academic preparation of coll^-gping students. Ohio's hi^ school students who 
successfully complete the coll^-prq>aratory curriculum are admitted unconditionally to the state's 
universities; without having completed the coll^ preparatory curriculum, the student is conditionally 
admitted and pbced in remedial courses if needed. The two state-level Boards are currendy developing 
a technical-preparatory curriculum to strengthen the preparation of students for success in community 
and tedmical ooU^cs. 

• For more than a decade, the Board of Regents has funded programs that involve coll^e/imiversity 
&culty and school teachers in parmerships to improve student learning in mathematics, English and 
science. 

* Over 60,000 hi^ sdiool juniors arc tested for their college readiness in mathematics throu^ the 
Early College Mathematics Placement Testing Program administered by the Depaionent of 
Mathematics of The Ohio State University. If needed, the students can then take additional 
mathematics courses in their senior year to prq>are for college. 

* Through the Early En^ish Composition Assessment Progrun, thousands ofhigh school stiident 
writing samples have been assessed* and the teadiing of writing in the sdiools has been improved, 
i^proxinutcly 35 Ohk) coU^es and universities have participated in this program since 1984. 

* Thefedcral Eiserihov^MatheinaticsaiidScknoeEducadonlmprovement Program wasocated 
by Congress in 1 984 and is used in Ohio to pair coU^ ficulty with elementary and secondary 
teachers to strengthen curriculum and teaching methods and to provide creative ways to stimulate 
smdent interest in science. 



• Projea Discovery links schools, coUcgps and univcnities together on a regional basis to systcmically 
improve the teaching of mathematics and sciences at all levels. This projea is one of a few nationwide 
to receive a multi-year National Sdcncc Foundation giant. 

These efforts, combined widi the coUcge-preparatory curriculum and conditional admission standards, 
have led to a reduction in mathematics and English remediation levels in most of Ohio's public universities, and 
improved the academic success of students. The majority of snidents who need remedial couiscworkarc now 
attending university r<^ional campuses, community coll^ and technical coll<^. 

Linking collegps and universities thiougt technology. Several investments have been made in long-term 
cost-containment strategics through Aedevclopmentand use oftechnology for research, teaching, administra- 
tion, and inter-institutional conmiunrcation: 

• The Ohio Supercomputer Center was established in 1987 to provide subsidized computing resources 
to Ohio &culty and administrators. The scrvkcs of the Center are now available to Ohio research 
universities, both public and private, and to industry subscribers who pay a fee for use of the 
Supercomputer. TheSupcrcomputer linkages arcalso used to supportOhioLinkandOARnct and will 

be used to support the statewide articulation and transfer of students. 

• OhioLink, still in die development stagp, will provide state-of-the-art library information and retrieval 
by linking Ae srate's prindpal public and private academic libraries electronically to create a single 
collection of enormous magnitude. When folly operational, students, fiiculty and researchers will be 
able to quickly locate and retrieve materials regardless of their location around the srate. 

• OARnet (Ohio Academic Resource Networic) is the r^onal electronic network for the srate of Ohio. 
Itscrves thcentirchi^reducationcommunity,providingOhk) access to sdiolarsworldwidcOARnet 

also dirccdysupports die research efforts of Ohio's business and industry. The Ohio Supercomputer, 
OhioLink, and databases of various types are accessible throi^ OARnet. [ONet, the electronic 
networic linking the two-year campuses, is being merged with OARnet to streamline operations.] 

Encouraging collaboration, avoklingduplication. The most norable attempts to foster intcr-insritutional 
collaboration have been in research, job training, and health/medical education: 

• The Northeast Ohio Univenities Provost Group, ^fMch indudcs Cleveland Srate, Kent State, 
Youngstown Srate and Akron Universities, has been working for several years on joint jJanning of 
graduate d^ree programs in order to avoki duplication and to save costs by sharing resources. 

• The Medical Coll^ of Ohio at Toledo, and Northeastern Ohio Umversitics QJl^ of Medicine 
each vroricvnth their nd^boringcoU^anduriiversitiestoprovideeducationalprogrartis in tnedidne, 

nursing and allied healdi fields, as well as collaborative research in basic medical sdcnccs. 



• EnteipriseOhio is the two-year college network for customized job training and retraining for business 
and industry. Through the network, campuses share expertise and resources so that these services can 
be provided anywhere in the sute they arc needed. 

• The Ohio Aerospace Institute and the newly formed Materials Network (MATNet) draw scientists 
and engineers from Ohio universities and industries together to maximize the sutc's potential gains 
from the creation and application of new knowledge. 

• Area Health Education Consortia for more than a decade have linked on a r^onal basis university 
medical and health resources (teadiing, research and service) more closely to community needs and the 
resolution of community problems. 
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PuBuc College & Universtiy 
Efforts To Improve EFnoENcy & Increase Cost Savings 



The coU^c and university task forces identified a number of management an d cost-containment strategies 
that could be used at the state-wide level and on the campuses to provide the highest quality services at lowest 
cost. The foDowing is a representative sample of these strat^es, and in some cases, specific insdtutiona! cffi)rts 
arc highlighted. Anumbcrofthe initiativcshave been in placeforsome time. For example, energy conscrvatioi: 
strategies were begun in the early 1970's spurred on by the oil crisis. Other strat^es arc recent inventions as 
a result of the increasing use of technology to support administrative and academic services or as a result of 
growing concern regarding the cost of providing health care benefits to employees. In many cases, efiiciencies 
in the following areas not only represent significant cost savings but also provide substantial enhancements to 
the quality of instruction provided on the campus. 

Contain Costs 

• Clarify and communicate institutional mission. Eliminate those programs and services no longer central 
to the mission. 

Review programs for ccntrality, quality and demand, to determine if the program/service should be 
enhanced, continued, consolidated, reduced or eliminated. 

Review support services for oenttality, connection to other services, process improvements needed, and 
policies, rules and practices that need to be revised or eliminated. 

Mission/policy change in the Division of Continuing Education . (University ofToledo) To better 
meet the career-related needs of the community, the Division of Conunuing Education has 
refocuscd its mission. The Division is a completely self-supporting opcrition and in the past, 
surplus revenues fi'om this activity have been transferred into the University ^neral fimd to support 
other operations. The policy change will reduce the number of personal interest courses and focus 
instead on those endeavors that will assist Toledo residents in returning to work- 

• Develop more eflSxtrve staffing patterns. Rely more extensively on student workers, rccruitingvolunteers, 
and introducing flexible schedules. 

^'Loaned Ex ecutive*' Assistance . (Sinclair Community College) The College augments thinly staffed 
technical fimctions (insurance, employee benefits, investments) through the use of outside services, thus 
avoiding the cost of adding permanent full-time employees to the College (Le. purchasing consultant, 
insurance consultant, physical plant consultant, attorney, ardiitea, graphic designers, photographers, 
etc) and allows for the purdiase of services on an as-needed basis. 



Ar^M^inrrmnceShoD . (Miami UnivcBity) >X^ithinthcphysicdfeciliti«arcaofthcunivcKity.wo^ 
formerly done by skiUcd trade classifications has been reassigned to more cost effective scmi-skiUed 
workerswho arc capable ofhandlingdiework. This has resulted in an annual savings of approximately 
$60,000. Odicr savings in die physical fiLcUitics area have been realized dirough die efecrive use of 
personnel. Forcxample,supeivisorystafFhavebcensticamlineddiroughattririonfora$37,000annual 
savings and improved scheduUng and die use of overtime payments have resulted in a savings of 
approximately $30,000 annually. In addition, die in-house design of mechanical/electrical systems 
constructions projects has saved $80,000 to $125,000 in consulting fees. 

F^r^v R^i»-mrnr Inn-nnv^ Pm^ . (Clark State Community CoUegc) Since die implementation 
of die program, die CoUege has saved $250,000 annually. The original investmem of pay-out fands 
was recovered after die first 18 months of operation 

Other Strate^: 

Use of adjuna feculty to improve efficiency and provide necessary flexibility for ebb/flow of 
enrollment profiles 

Use of student woriccn to reduce costs and provide employment for economically disadvantaged 
students 

Providing incentives in lieu of salary increases (i.e. personal days) 

Monitor overtime employment of staff and employ use of shift and alternate days off strategics 



Provide variable term contracts (9 mondi, 10 month, 12 month) 

Provide variable woricweeksciiedulcs in offices which experience highs and lows (weekly, mondily, 
seasonally) in workload 

Use of four-day woric weeks in wWch staff schedules are rorated but die office unit continues to 
operate for ftill service hours 

Development of procedures for "sharing" support services (i.e. secretarial) 

Use technology. Streamline communications, improve processes and decisions, and inacasc instructional 
productivity within institutions as wdl as among institutions. 

Qliali TY^Fffl^i^"^^"hanf t-mrnrsThrouphTechnologv(ColumbusSQteCommunityCoUege)-T^ 
College's administrative computer system provides daily, up^:o-date information on admissions, 



registration, course enrollment, and student performance. The availability of adjuna faculty, 
combined with this current information, enables the coll^ to expand or reduce course sections each 
quarter to accommodate fluctuating student eruoUments. 

Instalbtion/Maintgnance/RepairofEquipment .fBowiin^Grec^ The University has 

been performing its own miaooomputcr installation, repair and maintenance resulting in a savings of 
over $ 1 50,000 per year. Similarly, the University installs, maintains, and repairs sin^e line telephones. 
Contraaed sendee for this would cost over $1 50,000 per year. 

Other Strateg ies: 

Cross referencing of student, employees, alumni to eliminate duplication of mailing 

Use of postal prc-sort services and reduction of overnight mail service 

Consolidation of all appropriate university-wide memos/notioK into one weekly notice 

Development of a sin^e data base for student records with decentralized access for such student 
service areas as Admissions, Rc^stration and Records, Student FinaiKial Aid and Student Accounts 

Implementation of a telephone r^sttation system to improve service to students and case the 
registration process 

Monitoring of optimum dass size for plarming/schcduling purposes 

Consolidate purchases. Collaborate with other colleges and universities or community organizations, 
especially for big-ticket items such as insurance (health and risk) and equipment. 

Group Purchfl<;ing Plans fTeffcrson Technical College). To maximize the purchase ofgoods and services 
the coU^ maintains membership in and uses the purchasinj^ contracts ofthelnter-UnrversityCoundl 
and the Educational and I nstitutional Cooperative purchasing groups. The college is cuncndy working 
wth the other two year collies regarding the formation of a group for the purpose of obtaining lower 
rates for woricers' compensation and property/liability insurance. 

Reduce energy and maintenance cost$« Reduce energy and maintenance costs throu^ deliberate planning 
and action. 

The Energy Management Program (Ohio University^ The Energy Management Program, through 
individual projects that have impaaed die use of all utilities (coal, gas, electricity, and water) has had 
a total cost avoidance estimated at $5,554,779 over die first ten years of the program. An mvestment 
of $490,798 in the last four years alone has resulted in a cost avoidance for the same time period of more 
than $3 million. 



Fn>.rgvManafrmrnr System . (Kent State University) The Energy Managpmcnt System controls and 
monitors critiail building fiinctions, providing the earliest possible alert to fires, floods and technical 
programs diat could, if undeteaed, cause significant damagp to fodlides and disruption of services. The 
EMS and odier energy-related measures set in motion since Ac mid-70's have resulted in a 28% 
reduction in energy use on campus. Conservatively, diis translates to asavings of$3.5 million in energy 
costs. 

I Jniversitv RecvHing Propam . (Miami University) The Univenity Recycling Program is prcscndy 
recovering 35% to 37% of the solid waste stream, which is approximately comparable to die waste 
generated by 50 academic and administrative btuldings. In addition, the National Association of 
Collie and University Business Officers has singled out the physical fodlities dqpartmcnt at Miami 
University for many cost reduction awards. Awards for die "Use of Semi Trailers for Storage", 
"Refiubishing of Classroom Furnishings in Lieu of Replacement widi New Furnishings", "Low Cost 
Modification of Electrical Distribution System to Provide Common Secondary Neutrals:, and 
"Reducing Solid Waste Disposal throD^ Recycling of Polystyrene (Styrofoam)" have been received. 
The annual savings of dicse programs amounts to $180,000 with an additional $130,000 in cost 
avoidance. 

r/^mprnrWf Rid Process . (Clark Srate Community College) The Collcgp has reinstitutcd competirive 
bidding processes for insurance and maintenance (heating and cooling) contracts with resulting 
reductions in ejqjenditures of $60,000 per year since 1 988. 

Fariliri« Mainrrnana; Propam . (Youngstown Sratc University) The preventive maintenance 
program of the University provides for operating and maintenance expenditures 18% below die 
rutional average ($2.63 per square foot versus $3.21). 

Space Uriltzarion (Ohio University). The space utilization and management plan is continually revised 
to have a cost efficient and appropriately sized system-wide physical plant. A key part of rfiis plan is die 
development of procedures to use classroom space more efectively and provide more options for 
students to take classes during die entire day and dirou^ut the week, diereby reducing die number 
of courses scheduled at competing times. Procedures were put into effca to insure that cacii academic 
department offen at least 10 percent ofitsdasses at 8 a.m., lOperccntai 12noon,and 10 percent after 
3 p.m. Also, eadi department must offer at lca<;c 1 5 percent of its classes on Friday. The program has 
resulted in a reduction of student course doseouts and a significant increase in classroom utilization. 

Addlrinnal Strategies: 

Use of night and weekend set-back temperatures for heating/cooling to save energy during 
unoccupied building .status 



Replacement of building li^ts with long life, low wattage fluorescent type lights 



Installation of energy^ efficient replacement windows throfjghout the campus 

Transition from coal to gas fired boilere to eflfea more cost effective, environmentally safe service 

Use of computerized controls of energy systems 

Installation of an energy saving roofing system 

• Collaborate* Collaborate with other colleges and universities in program and service delivery by sharing 
&culty, equipment, space, curriculum, and other resources. 

Fadlitvand StafFSharing (Muskingum Area Technical Coll^) Muskingum Area Technical College 
shares facilities and stafFwidi nearby Ohio University - 2^esville Branch. These campuses share plant 
operations, athletic and physical education fedlities, library services, food service, security, student 
activities, maintenance, and bookstores. 

• Privatize. Privatize those services that can be done more cost effectively by private vendors, e.g., custodial 
and food services. 

Increase Productivity 

• Set institutional oqxxtatioiis for £iculty work load Set expectations that arc consistent with mission and 
make die most appropriate use of £iculty time and talents. 

• Develop ways to increase the amount of student leaminggenerated with each hour of &culty instruodocu 
Use technology, innovative teaching/learning methods to enhance student learning. 

Educational Derivery Program &: Tcchnolog y.fOhic University) The Telecorrununications Center, 
with die assistance of Regional Hi^r Education, has installed a higher education miaowave system 
linking all five of the Univcnity's rc^onal campuses with the Athens campus. The basic purpose of the 
system is to allow a faculty member on one campus to teach students simultaneously on two or more 
campuses. Over 60 hoursa wcdcarc used for instruction and othermicrowave times arc used to oondua 
teleconference meetings, tnuning, and student job interviews. The system is also used for all telephone 
trunk lines between the campuses. The cost saving in &culty salaries, travel and telephone tolls arc over 
$500,000 per year. 

Individualized beaming Center fILQ . (Sinclair Community Coll^) ILC provides educational 
opportunities for students eruolled in eighty different courses. Instrucdon is delivered in a central 
location via audio-tutorial, video tape, and computer-assisted instruction. ATesting Center is adjacent 
to the ILC which enables students to take formadve and summative tests as they progress independendy 
through a course. 



Conversion frnm Academic Qnangrs to Semesters (Edison State Community College). The CoIl<^ 
will convert from quarters to semesters in Fall 1 993, thus saving a minimum of $ 11 0,000 annually to 
register sradcnts twice a year instead of direc times. This conversion will provide a better learning 
environment for students as well as lessen costs. 

Membership in the Southwe^^frm Ohio Co iinril for Higher Education. (Sinclair Community College) 
The Council, which promotes inter-institutional cooperation and cost effectiveness, provides such 
opportunities to the College as l)cross-rcgistration that permits students to enroll in courses not 
avaikbleatSinclair,butavailableatothermembcrinstituuons,2)cooperativ 

acquisitions, catalo^ng, serials, review, staff development, and inter-library loan of print and non-print 
materials,; 3)maintenance ofan office at Wn^t Patterson Air Force Base to provide c^^ 
information and services to interested pcKonnel. 

Other Strategies: 

Use of local health care and human services agencies to provide supei-vision of college student 
practicums and absorb costs of these tcadiing/leaming opportunities 

Curriculum revision to focus on core academic issues and to elimirute specialty courses 

• Provide incentives. Reward increased productivity in all parts of the instituaon. 

• Use Total Quality Management principles. Develop more effective management and instructional 
processes. 

Total Quality Assurance Prog ram (Lorain County Community College) The College is in the second 
year of implementation of aTotal Quality Assurance Program to insure the effectiveness of ^ts programs 
and services and to promote the process of continuous improvement. 

R ^rm or Restructure 

• Develop "system" goalsandstruauie. Develop "System" goalsand structure for higher education in Ohio. 

• Institute systematic short- and long-range planning. Systematic short- and long-range planning should 
be instituted on each campus and at the nate level. 

Strategic Planning Process . (Clark State Community College) The Collc^ has engaged in a strategic 
planningproccssasamcansforcvaluation and improving service. Since 1985, theCollegchas reduced 
annual expenditures by $560,000 while planning for the transition to state community college that was 
accomplished in 1988. 



Create a flexible and adaptable oiganizational stnictute. 



Encourage innovatioiL Encourage innovation in instruction and management. 

Medical Telecommunicarions System . (NEOUCOM) NEOUCOM, with the assistance of the 
University of Akron, Youngstown State University, Kent State University and the Nonheastem 
Educational Television ofOhio consortium (NETO), has completed the devclopmcntand installadon 
of a tV70-way interactive color television network among hospitals n the Akron, Canton and 
Youngstown dinical campuses. The system provides two-way interactive teaching and corifcrendng 
activities among the three consortium universides and ei^t major teadiing hospitals. Associated cost 
savings indude, but are not limited to minimizing dieduplicadon of&cultyeflFort, redudngthe number 
and amount of stipend payments associated with visiting professor programs, redudng training costs 
associated with £iculty/stafF development, and providing a system for data transmission. 

Health Care Cost Containment Prog ram (Ohio University). The Unh^crsity operates a self-fimded 
health benefits program. In January, l992,changcswcrenudeindieplantoprovidegrcatcrcostsavings 
and induded: a graduated deducdble payment that inaeases with hig^r staff salaries, increased share 
of cost of prescription drugs, instimted pre-tax spending accounts to assist the employee in defiaying 
medical costs, increased areas covered under the utilization reviewprogram. The overall health care cost 
avoidance for fiscal year 1993 is projected to be in excess of $500,000. 

Pooled Insu rance Carrier (Kent State University). Kent State University and 16 other Cleveland-area 
public and private colleges and universities that constitute the Qeveland Commission on Higher 
Education arc esqjloring the possibility of joindy purchasing health insurance for thdr employees (the 
combined cost of which has readied a staggering $43 million). 

Foster collaboration and partnerships, Foster collaborative eflForts between colleges and universities, 
community organizations, and business and industry. 

Community Based Consortium (Northeastern Ohio Umversities College of Mcdidne). As a free- 
standing community based medical sdiool, NEOUCOM is a leader in collaboration and cooperation. 
The structure of NEOUCOM enables the CoU^e of Medidne to deliver a hig|i quality program 
without enormous capital ejqpenditurcs typically associated with the development of academic hc^th 
sdenccs centers. The eight major teaching hospitals provide students with access to excellent facilities 
(approximating $717 million in buildings and equipment) and total operating budgets in ococso of 
$1,151 billion dollars. 

In the next decade, NEOUCOM will achieve additional economies through cooperative/collaborative 
endeavors such as the Cooperative Regional Library Depository. In this eflFort, NEOUCOM will 
construa and operate a higji density, shared library storage fedlity combining filing, retrieval, and 
ddivery sendees to provide economical storage oflow -activity library books and other boxed materials. 



The buading wiU be a shared ^cUity for use by The University of Akron, Cleveland State University, 
Kent StateUnivetsity,theNortheasternOhioUnivcniticsCoUcgeofMcdicineandYoungstown State 

University. 

NEOUCOMvviUalsoconstruaandoperatcaClinicalandBasicSdencEssharedrcsearchfkility. The 
CoUege of Mcdidne has seven basic medical idenoes departments located at the Rcotstown campus 
and coordinates nine dinical departments among eight major tcadiing hospitals comprising dinical 
campuses in Akron, Canton and Youngstovm. The Collaborative Rcseardi Fadlity wiU not only 
provided needed space, but wiU encourage collaborative researdi from all of these campuses. 

r>;p;n.lFqnipmenr ^:'m"-"y^"^i^<"-""^""'"^ (ClcvdandStateUniversity). A consortium of 32 
coUegcs and universities has been formed, using Qcvdand State University as the fiscal officer, to save 
eadisdiool 37% on the cost ofmaintenancc for computers supplied by DEC. Forasmall ($10,000) 
annual fee, Cleveland State University administers the agreement. DEC agreed to srecp discounts on 
maintenanoccostsbycentralizingthcirbilUng. Total savings in 1989 were $574,270 and $606,970 

in 1990. 

Increase Inrmne From Mnn-State Sources 

• Remove caps on tuition and fees. Removing the caps on tuition and fees allows boards of trustees the foil 
authority to balance institutional budgets in rimes of fiscal stress. 

• Charge user fees. Charge user fees for special services provided to students and community groups. 

• Collea reimbursement for indirea costs. Indirea costs from auxiliary sendees, grants and contracts can 
provide addirional revenue. 

• Increase prwate support. Foundarions, alumni and fiicnds arc sources of increased private support. 

• Encouragp donations of goods and services (especially equipment). Business and industry arc sources of 
needed goods and services. 

• Manage enrollments. Manage enrollments to gpnerarc and sustain maximum subsidy, tuirion and fee 
income while incurring only marginal increases in program expenditures. 

• Increase Externally Funded Research and Sponsored Activity. 

Trrhnologv Dffvf lopment . (University of Akron) The University has been aggressive in seeking parent 
protecrionfordiscoveriesbyitslacultyandstudcnts. In 1991, the University hircd an outside firm, on 
a commission basis, to acrivcly pursue licensing opportunirics possible wirfi University-owned 
tedinology. In less than a year, the arrangement has yiddcd several new agreements which could 
produce significant licensing and royalty income in the foturc. 



^ 'i^ J 



• Create profit centers &om customized training for business and industry. 

• Secure a better return on institutional investments. This would require changes in Section 135. 14 of the 
Ohio Revised Code. 
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Nahonal Association of College & Umverstty Budget Ofhcers 
Cost Reduchon Incentive AmRO Winners 
Ohio Pubuc Umverstties 

Several of Ohio's universities have received national attention for cost-containment efforts. These programs 
serve not only the state but are models of best practice for colleges and universities across the country. Award 
vminers since 1987 are listed below. 

1987 

Miami University 

International Mail Service by Means of Rcmailers 

Medical College of Ohio at Toledo 

Installation of Blow-Down Meters for Cooling 

The Ohio State University 

In-House Renovation and Maintenance Program for Parking Garages 

1988 

Kent State University 

Boiler Jacket Heat Recovery 

Miami University 

Laboratory Equipment Retrofit 

University of Cincinnati 

State Universities of Ohio Motel/Hotel Discount Rates 

1989 

Miami University 

A Shared Installation Plan: The University and the Bank 

Miami University 

Computer-Enhanced Student Athletic Progress Tracking System 

Miami University 

Instrumentation Laboratory Plastics Fabrication Program 
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1990 

The Ohio State University 

Bar-Coded Student Lonj^ Distance Service R^stiation 

Bowling Green State University 

Reusable glassware versus Disposable Paperwaic 

1991 

Wright State University 

Paperiess Loan Application Process 

Miami University 

Reducing Solid Waste Disposal Costs 



Appendix G 

Revenue & Expenditure Sources for 
Ohio Public Colleges & Universities 
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TABLE 10 



Federal Spending for Academic Research and 
Ohio Colleges' and Universities' Percentage of Total 



$9,000,000 
$8,000,000 
$7,000,000 
$6,000,000 
$5,000,000 
$4,000,000 
$3,000,000 
12,000,000 
$1,000,000 



$0 




1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 



United States □ Ohio 



Federal Funds to Ut^versities for R&D: FY 1982-1989 
1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

United States 4,554,475 5,024,330 5,448,821 6,246,181 6,456,743 7,241,001 7,719,162 8,516,849 
Ohio 129,207 138,882 148,999 171,831 179,050 199,011 210,593 238,131 

Ohio's % of US 2.84% 2.76% 2.73% 2.75% 2.77% 2.75% 2.73% 2.80% 



NOTE: Dollars in Thousands 

^URCE: NSF, Federal Support to Universities, Colleges and Nonprofit Institutions: 

FY 1989, Washington, 1991 
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TABLE 11 

Ohio Public Colleges and Universities Source of 
Instructional & General Revenue by Sectors 
Fiscal Years 1981 and 1991 



$948,322 



Fiscal Year 1981 
$104,235 $46,382 



$50,080 



■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 
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Universities 
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Colleges 



Branch 
Campuses 



Technical 
Colleges 



State 
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Federal 



Student tS Other 



100% 
80% 
60% 
40% 
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0% 



$2,118,502 



Fiscal Year 1991 
$239,804 $119,300 





■■■■■■■■■^■■■■■1 



$133,608 





Universities 
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Colleges 



Branch 
Campuses 



Technical 
Colleges 



State 
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Federal iSS Student 



Other 



ERIC 



SOURCE: Basic Data Series, Ohio Board of Regents 
NOTE: Dollars in Thousands 
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TABLE 12 

Ohio Public Colleges and Universities Source of Instructional & 
General Revenue by Selected Universities 
Fiscal Years 1981 and 1991 



Fiscal Year 1981 



$37,167 $50,032 $258,556 $136,280 




YOUNGSTOWN CLEVELAND OSU U. OF 

CINCINNATI 



■ State □ Local ^ Federal US Student a Other 



Fiscal Year 1991 



$75,612 $109,015 $545,465 $289,461 




YOUNGSTOWN CLEVELAND OSU U OF 

CINCINNATI 



■ State □ Local ^ Federal 01 Student m Other I 

i 



SOURCE: Basic Data Series, Ohio Board of Regents 
NOTE: Dollars in Thousands 



TABLE 13 

INSTRUCTIONAL& GENERAL EXPENDITURES* 
ni^TRIRl ITION RY FUNCTIONS 

Adjusted % of 

FY 1981* Total FY 1991 


%of 
Total 


STATE TOTAL 
Instruction & Research 


$637,113 


58.0% 


$1,406,011 


57.3% 


Academic Support 
Student Services 
Institutional Support 
Subtotal 


$140,701 
$66,804 
$119,787 
$327,292 


■4 o QO/ 
6.1% 

10.9% 
29.8% 


$152,504 
$301,463 
$778,839 


13.2% 
6.2% 
12.3% 
31.7% 


Plant, Operation, & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$133,238 

$1,097,643 


12.1% 

100.0% 


$268,863 

$2,453,713 


11.0% 

100.0% 


UNIVERSITIES& BRANUHbb 
Instruction & Research 


$563,867 


59.2% 


$1 .229.934 


58.5% 


Academic Support 
Student Services 
Institutional Support 
Subtotal 


$125,327 
$51,970 
$95,167 

$272,464 


1 3.2% 
5.5% 
10.0% 
28.6% 


$290,081 
$113,553 
$240,696 
$644,330 


13.8% 
5.4% 
1 1 .4% 
30.6% 


Plant, Operation, & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$115,699 

$952,030 


12.2% 
100.0% 


$229,661 

$2,103,925 


10.9% 

100.0% 


COMMUNITYCOLLEGEfi 
Instruction & Research 


$46,033 


48.0% 


$107,744 


48.5% 


Academic Support 
Student Services 
institutional Support 
Subtotal 


$1 1 ,204 
$10,206 
$16,240 
$37,650 


H ^ "70/ 

1 1 .7% 
10.6% 
16.9% 
39.3% 


$26,374 
$39,996 
$88,778 


10.1% 
11.9% 
18.0% 
40.0% 


Plant, Operation, & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$12,238 

$95,921 


12.8% 

100.0% 


$25,423 

$221,945 


11.5% 

100.0% 


TECHNIGALCOLLEGES 
Instruction & Research 


$k7,213 


54.8% 


$68,333 


53.5% 


Academic Support 
Student Services 
Institutional Support 
Subtotal 


$4,170 
$4,628 
$8,380 
$17,178 


8.4% 
9.3% 
16.9% 
34.6% 


$12,000 

$1^577 
$20,771 
$45,731 


9.7% 
9.8% 
16.2% 
35.8% 


Plant, Operation, & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$5,301 
$49,692 


10.7% 

100.0% 


$13,779 

$127,843 


10.8% 

100.0% 


^(Excludes Rio Grande) 

SOURCE: Basic Data Series. 1981, 1991. Ohio Board of Regents 
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TABLE 13 - Illustration 
Instructional & General Expenditures (Excluding Rio Grande) 
Distribution by Functions 



State Total 



$2,500,000 
$2,000,000 
$1,500,000 
$1,000,000 
$500,000 I 
$0 A 



$1,097,643 




Adjusted FY 
1981 



$2,453,713 




Adjusted FY 
1991 



Plant, Operation, 6 

Maintenance 

Inc-titutional Support 
Student Services 



□ Academic Support 

H Instniction & 
Research 



$2,500,000 
$2,000,000 
$1,500,000 
$1,000,000 
$500,000 
$0 



Universities & Branches Total 



$2,103,925 



$952,030 





Adjusted FY 
1981 



Adjusted FY 
1991 



SOURCE: Basic Data Series, 1981, 1991, Ohio Board of Regents 
NOTE: Dollars in Thousands 
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TABLE 13 cont. 
Instructional & General Expenditures (Excluding Rio Grande) 
Distribution by Functions 



Community Colleges Total 



ERIC 



$250,000 
$200,000 
$150,000 
$100,000 
$50,000 
$0 





Adjusted FY 
1981 



Adjusted FY 
1991 



Plant, Operation, & 

Maintenance 

Institutional Support 
1 Student Services 



□ Academic Support 

H Instruction & Research 



Technical Colleges Total 



$140,000 
$120,000 
$100,000 
$80,000 
$60,000 
$40,000 
$20,000 
$0 





Adjusted FY 
1981 



Adjusted FY 
1991 



NOTE: Dollars in Thousands 
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TABLE 14 

INFLATION-ADJUSTED EXPENDITURES/STUDENT FTE 
INSTRUCTIONAL AND GENERAL 

(Adjusted to FY 1991 dollars using CPI and HEPI; excludes Rio Grande) 

81 - 91 



81 - 91 





FY 1981 

(CPI) 


FY 1991 


% Change 
(CPI) 


FY 1981 

(HEPI) 


FY 1991 


% Change 
(HEPI) 


STATE TOTAL 
Instruction & Research 


$3,278 


$4,137 


26.2% 


$3,660 


$4,137 


13.0% 


ApflHpmip Sunnnrt 

Student Services 
Institutional Support 
Subtotal 


$724 
$344 
$616 
$1 ,684 


$956 
$449 
$887 
$2,292 


32.0% 
30.5% 
43.9% 
36.1% 


$808 
$384 
$688 
$1,880 


$956 
$449 
$887 
$2,292 


18.3% 
16.9% 
28.9% 
21.9% 


Plant, Operation, & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$686 
$5,648 


$791 
$7,220 


15.4% 
27.8% 


$765 
$6,305 


$791 
$7,220 


3.4% 
14.5% 



UNIVERSITIES* BRANCHES 

instruction & Research $3,633 $4,631 



Academic Support 
Student Services 
Institutional Support 
Subtotal 

Plant, Operation, & 



$807 $1 ,092 

$335 $428 

$613 $906 

$1 ,755 $2,426 



27.5% 

35.3% 
27.7% 
47.8% 
38.2% 



$4,055 $4,631 



$901 
$374 
$684 



$1,092 
$428 
$906 



$1 .960 $2,426 



14.2% 

21.2% 
14.4% 
32.4% 
23.8% 



Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$745 
$6,133 


$865 
$7,922 


16.0% 
29.2% 


$832 
$6,847 


$865 
$7,922 


3.9% 
15.7% 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Instruction & Research 


$1 .834 


$2,436 


32.8% 


$2,047 


$2,436 


19.0% 


Academic Support 
Student Services 
Institutbnal Support 
Subtotal 


$446 
$407 
$647 
$1 .500 


$507 
$596 
$904 
$2,007 


13.5% 
46.7% 
39.8% 
33.8% 


$498 
$454 
$722 
$1 .674 


$507 
$596 
$904 
$2,007 


1.7% 
31.4% 
25.2% 
19.9% 


Plant, Operation. & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$487 
$3,821 


$575 
$5,018 


17.9% 
31.3% 


$544 
$4,266 


$575 
$5,018 


5.6% 
17.6% 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES 
Instruction & Research 


$1,941 


$2,275 


17.2% 


$2,167 


$2,275 


5.0% 


Academic Support 
Student Services 
Institutbnal Support 
^ Subtotal 


$297 
$330 
$598 
$1 ,225 


$412 
$419 
$691 
$1,522 


38.6% 
26.9% 
15.7% 
24.3% 


$332 
$368 
$667 
$1 .368 


$412 
$419 
$691 
$1 .522 


24.2% 
13.6% 
3.6% 
11.3% 


Plant. Operation. & 
Maintenance 
TOTAL 


$378 
$3,544 


$459 
$4,256 


21.3% 
20.1% 


$422 
$3,956 


$459 
$4,256 


8.7% 
7.6% 



$ in thousands 
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Table 16 

REGIONAL STATE COMPARISONS 
FY 1988 - 1989 









TOTAL 








STATE 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE 


STATE 


AVERAGE FTE 
ENROLLMENT 


SUPPORT 
PER FTE 


EXPENDITURES* 
Ph*R FTE 


EXPENDITURES 
PER FTE 


ILLINOIS (5) 


22, 800 


$6, 199 


gin 447 


$836 


INDIANA (4) 


22,287 


$5, 744 


684 


$1,316 


KENTUCKY (2) 


16,596 


$8, 972 


S16 142 


$1,055 


MARYLAND (1) 


30,374 


58/189 


^1 9 021 

V X ^ , \J 


$1,094 


MICHIGAN (4) 


27, 698 


$6, 540 


§12 622 


$1,031 


NORTH CAROLINA (3) 


16, 647 


59/387 


§13 858 

(ff X w , W ^ V* 


$1,060 


NEW YORK (3) 


15, 708 


58, 49o 


ei A QQ4 


$1,365 


OHIO (9) 


20, 978 


$4, 203 


$8,820 


$739 


PENNSYLVANIA (2) 


23,357 


$5,455 


$13,953 


$1,509 


TENNESSEE (3) 


14,326 


$6,369 


$9,309 


$723 


VIRGINIA (5) 


14,886 


$6,492 


$11,563 


$1,153 


WISCONSIN (2) 


28,119 


$6,355 


$11,744 


$769* 


WEST VIRGINIA (1) 


16,309 


$7,414 


$10,463 


$1,228 



REGIONAL AVERAGE 
(without Ohio) 



OH AVERAGE (N = 9) 



20,759 
20,978 



$7,135 
$4,203 



$11, 900 
$8, 820 



$1,095 
$739 



Notes : 

Data compiled by John Minter Associates from U.S. Depiirtment of 
Education data. 

( ) respresents the number of public Category I (doctoral) 
institutions in the state. 

♦Includes state support, tuition and fees but excludes federal support, 
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TABLE 17 





Adjusted* 








Pall iQRn 

Fall lyOK) 


Fall 1990 






Fits 


PTEs 


% change 


Statewide Totals 








Faculty 


17,650 


20,679 


17.2% 


Faculty Support 


4,144 


6,791 


63.9^/i 


Other 


20,083 


24,471 


21.8% 


Total Staff PTEs 


41,877 


51,941 


24.0% 


Total Student PTEs 


301,343 


341,187 


13.2% 



Staffing Analysis 
Instructional and General Staff Only 



Universities& Branches 



Faculty 


14,615 


16,571 


13.4% 


Faculty Support 


3,935 


6,410 


62.9% 


Other 


17,929 


21,256 


18.6%> 


Total Staff PTEs 


36,479 


44,237 


21.3% 


Total Student PTEs 


240,054 


265,581 


10.6% 


Com mu n i ty Col 1 eges 






34.7% 


Faculty 


1,929 


2,598 


Faculty Support 


133 


267 


100.8% 


Other 


1,445 


2,061 


42.6% 


Total Staff PTEs 


3,507 


4,926 


40.5% 


Total Student Fi bs 


39,603 


45,566 


15.1% 


Tec hn i ca 1 Col 1 eges 








Faculty 


1,106 


1,510 


36.5% 


Faculty Support 


76 


114 


50.0% 


Other 


709 


1,154 


62.8% 


Total Staff PTEs 


1,891 


2,778 


46.9% 


Total Student Fibs 


21,686 


30,040 


38.5% 



'Adjusted to reflect change in status of Shawnee, Clark, and Columbus. 



Ratio Staffi^l,000 Student PTEs 
Fall 1980 Fall 1990 % change 



58.6 


60.6 


3.5% 


13,8 


ly.y 


A A 10/ 

44.7% 


66,6 


i\n 


l,tr/o 


139.0 


1 CO o 

152.2 




60.9 


62.4 


2.5% 


16.4 


24.1 


47.2% 


/4.7 


80.0 


7.2% 


152.0 


166.6 


9.o% 


48.7 


57.0 


17.1% 


3.4 


5.9 


74.5% 


36.5 


45.2 


24.0% 


88.6 


108.1 


22.1% 


51.0 


50.3 


-1.4% 


3.5 


3.8 


8.3% 


32.7 


38.4 


17.5% 


87.2 


92.5 


6.1% 




Source ; 



SwfflMV-s: Ohio Ikwni of Regents. UaMcDaia Scnes, staffing sccIuki, lall I980artll-an IWO. 
Student l'n'>s:()hK^ l^vini of Regents IT I9K1 afxHT IWl l^n.ngpcyts. 



Table 17 - Illustration 

staffing AnalysU: Instructional and Qanaral Suff Only, Adjusted Fall 1980 PTEs 




Adjuttid to R«fl«ct Changt \n Status of Shawnee. Clark, and Columbus. 



Suffing Analysis: Instructional and Ganaral Suff Only, Fall 1990 PTEs 




(Sourct: Ohio Board of R*g«nts. Basic Data Saritt. Fall 1990) 



Classification of staff 
Ohio Board of Regents 
Uniform Information System 



Faculty; 



Faculty Supports 



Others 



Professor 



Professional 
Staff Members 



Nonacademic 
Administrators 



Associate Professor 



Assistant Professor 



Nonteaching Graduate 
Assistants 



Clerical, 
Maintenance, 
Custodial , 
Food Service, 
Student , & 
Other Worker 



Instructor 

Graduate Instructor 

Other Instructor 

Academic Administrator 
( Deans , Departmental 
Chairs, etc* ) 
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TABLE 20 




* Figures represent average of all faculty at the professor, 

assistant professor and associate professor rank. 
SOURCE: U.I.S. Faculty Service, Fell 1980, 1985, 1990, Ohio Board of Regents 
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TABLE 21 



FACULTY LOAD ANALYSIS 
OHIO COLLEGES AND UNIVERISITIES 

Fall 1 980 Fall 1 990 % Change 

UNIVERSITIESTOTAL 

Credit Hours Assigned 
Weekly Contact Weekly contact Hours 
Student Credit Hours Taught 
Estimated Class Size 

TWO YEAR CAMPUSES TOTAL 

Credit Hours Assigned 
Weekly Contact Weekly contact Hours 
Student Credit Hours Taught 
Estimated Class Size 

BRANCH CAMPUSES TOTAL 



Credit Hours Assigned 
Weekly Contact Weekly contact Hours 
itudent Credit Hours Taught 
istimated Class Size 



COMMUNITY AND TECHNICALCOLLEGE TOTAL 

Credit Hours Assigned 
Weekly Contact Weekly contact Hours 
Student Credit Hours Taught 
Estimated Class Size 



8.4 


8.4 


0.0% 


10.3 


9.4 


1 1 .3% 


241.0 


217.0 


10.0% 


28.7 


25.8 


10.1% 


12.3 


12.7 


2.8% 


15.6 


15.4 


-1.2% 


282.7 


252.5 


-10.7% 


22.7 


19.8 


-12.7% 


11.3 


1 1 .O 


1 .0 /o 


13.1 


13.3 


1.2% 


2407 


241.7 


0.4% 


22.0 


22.1 


0.3% 


13.3 


13.8 


3.6% 


18.1 


17.5 


-2.9% 


2986 


262.8 


-12.0% 


21.2 


17.9 


-15.9% 



NOTE: All two year campus averages are unweighted. 

SOURCE: Basic Data Series, 1981 and 1991, Ohio Board of Regents 



TABLE 22 



OHIO HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEBT SERVICE AND 
GENERAL OPFPATING DISBURSEMENTS 







Total 






Debt 


GRF 


Debt 




Service 


Operating 


Service % 


FY 78 


$49,786,904 


$592,535,091 


8.4% 


FY 79 


$62,529,601 


$664,239,987 


yA/o 


FY 80 


$62,935,554 


J /4U, /oU,ZOJ 


o.«j /o 


FY 81 


$71,996,330 


$755,088,685 


9.5% 


FY 82 


$79,321,912 


$783,225,929 


10.1% 


FY 83 


$89,004,552 


$830,839,051 


10.7% 


FY 84 


$105,361,366 


$995,081,248 


10.6% 


FY 85 


$126,848,077 


$1,100,890,211 


11.5% 


FY 86 


$146,320,676 


$1,252,001,977 


11.7% 


FY 87 


$175,316,577 


$1,384,446,275 


12.7% 


FY 88 


$185,619,599 


$1,449,234,007 


12.8% 


FY 89 


$217,839,723 


$1,532,811,188 


14.2% 


FY 90 


$225,193,982 


$1,655,197,307 


13.6% 


FY 91* 


$235,865,859 


$1,708,785,562 


13.8% 


FY 92** 


$274,947,000 


$1,689,643,827 


16.3% 


FY 93** 


$298,991,382 


$1,857,289,692 


16.1% 


* estimate 








** appropriation 









Source: Executive Blue Books. 
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TABLE 23 

PHYSICALPLANT ALLOWANCES 
VIA HIGHER EDUCATIONFORMULA 

($ in thousands) 





Total 
Allowances* 


Physical 
riant 
Allowances 


Percent 


FY 1984 


$1,285,431 


$174,773 


13.6% 


FY 1985 


$1,352,224 


$185,051 


13.7% 


FY 1986 


$1,501,563 


$201,404 


13.4% 


FY 1987 


$1,572,709 


$216,520 


13.8% 


FY 1988 


$1,760,282 


$234,327 


13.3% 


FY 1989 


$1,881,146 


$247,950 


13.2% 


FY 1990 


$1,984,587 


$244,029 


i2.3% 


FY 1991 


$2,182,059 


$260,421 


11.9% 


FY 1992 


$2,262,186 


$271,415 


12.0% 


FY 1993 


$2,388,597 


$292,755 


12.3% 



*Determination of allowances is based on five cost categories: 
instructional allowance, library acquisitions, support services, 
selected student services, and physical plant. 



SOURCE: Basic Data Series, Ohio Board of Regents 
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TABLE 24 
Space Analysis, 1980 to 1990 





Fall 1980 


Fail 1990 


Percent 






Percent 




NASF 


NASF 


Change 


1980 


1990 


Change 


StatewideTotals 


44,866,174 


52,748,923 


17.6% 


148.9 


154.6 


3.8% 


b'i'Hs 


301,343 


341,187 


13.2% 








Universities 


39,010,626 


45,052,802 


15.5% 


174.4 


186.4 


6.9% 


FIEs 


223,654 


241,708 


8.1% 








Community Colleges 


2,515,022 


2,900,093 


15.3% 


63.5 


63.6 


0.2% 


FIEs 


39,603 


45,566 


15.1% 








Branches & Tec^Jiical 


3,340,526 


4,796,028 


43.6% 


87.7 


89.0 


1.4% 


FIEs 


38,086 


53,913 


41.6% 









Adjusted^ 



NASF/FTE 



*Adjusted to reflect change in status of Shawnee, Qark State and Columbus State. 



**NASF = Net Assignable Square Feet, or sum of all areas in all buildings 
assigned to, or available for assignment to, an occupant. Includes 
space used for all purposes, including teaching, research, administration, 
residential, and medical. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

REPORT OF THE 
STUDY COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WORKLOAD 

Background 

The statewide Managing for the Future Task Force has been charged with 
examining all of the factors that affect the quality and productivity of Ohio's 
system of higher education. It is natural, therefore, that particular attention 
would be paid to the role and responsibilities of faculty: faculty are the core 
of higher education, and instructional personnel costs comprise more than 
three-quarters of all higher education expenditures. 

The Study Committee on Faculty Workload, which was composed of faculty 
and administrators, equally representing two-year and four-year campuses, 
approached its task of examining all of the aspects of faculty workload with 
energy and determination. The Committee met 6 times between December 
1991 and April 1992, and developed its recommendations after extensive 
consultation with campus groups. 

The Committee's findings make clear that Ohio faculty are effectively and 
productively engaged, both with regard to the expectations of the State and in 
comparison with faculty elsewhere in the nation. Nevertheless, the Commit- 
tee recommends changes that it believes will enhance the quality of teaching 
in colleges and universities. In addition, the Committee proposes a mecha- 
nism for reviewing faculty workload that will likely increase the overall 
amount of instruction provided by university faculty. In order to understand 
these recommendations, it is necessary to have a clear sense of the overall 
nature of faculty responsibilities and of the organization of higher education 
in Ohio. 

Faculty Responsibilities 

Teaching 

There is widespread agreement that the principal responsibility of faculty is 
teaching. Unfortunately, we have not conveyed to the general public the 
complex and demanding series of activities that are essential to effective 
teaching. To employ an example that is better understood, the activities of 
teachers are analogous to those of surgeons. Surgeons spend a relatively 
small amount of their time in actual surgery; the bulk of their duties includes 
keeping current with the latest techniques and technology, organizing and 
preparing the surgical team before entering the operating room and following 
up with patients. Faculty also must prepare and follow-up: 



Japan, which has one 
of the world's best sys- 
tems of primary and 
secondary education, 
has a national law for- 
bidding teachers from 
spending more than 
four hours a day in the 
classroom. The pur- 
pose is to make sure 
that teachers spend 
adequate time prepar- 
ing for teaching and in 
assessing and im- 
proving the effective- 
ness of classroom 
time. 



Before entering a class a faculty member must do the following: 

• Read and experiment to be sure that his or her knowledge of the 
subject matter to be taught is current and valid; 

• Master the most recent technologies, such as computer hardware/ 
software or laboratory equipment; 

• Prepare or revise lectures, laboratory materials and assessment 
procedures to be certain that they contain appropriate content and 
employ effective methodology; 

• Work with others (for example, laboratory staff and media support 
personnel) to ensure that the necessary assistance will be available. 

After teaching a class a faculty member must do the following: 

• Meet with students to follow up on questions and problems; 

• Grade examinations, laboratory reports or the results of other required 
activities; 

In addition to teaching a class, faculty must engage in the following activities that 
are directly related to instruction: 

• Advise students on general academic issues including, for example, 
completing an academic major or minor; 

• Work with other faculty on matters related to curricu- 
lum and student affairs. 



There is a strong consensus in the Committee, one that is v/idely re- 
flected in the national literature, that faculty must spend at least two 
hours preparing for class or foUov^ing up v^th students for every hour 
they spend v^orking directly in a classroom. The Committee also 
stresses the likelihood that this ratio v^ill, over time, increase rather than 
diminisn: 

• the explosion of knov^ledge makes it increasingly difficult for 
faculty to stay abreast of their fields, but the competitiveness 
of the employment marketplace makes it even more important 
that instruction be at the cutting edge; 

• the renev^ed emphasis on teaching crit'cal thinking skills as a 
way to prepare students for a rapidly changing society re- 
quires extensive out-of-dass instructional time for the devel- 
opment and grading of examinations, papers, and projects; 



"Half of ^ astronomi- 
cal research has been 
done since I received 
my Ph.D. in the 70's. 
... An introductory 
level textbook pub- 
lished this year will be 
out of date within three 
years. So reading cur- 
rent literature and do- 
ing research Is man- 
datory, because this 
field Is constantly re- 
newing Itself." [Dr. 
Bernard W. Bopp, Dis- 
tinguished University 
Professor of As- 
tronomy and Director 
of the Bitter Observa- 
tory - University of 
Toledo] 



the advent of new technologies - particularly inexpensive multi-media computing 
and high bandwidth communications — offers the prospect of more productive 
instruction of high quality in the near future. But preparing for these technologies in 
the short-term will be very labor-intensive. 
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Research 

Faculty also do research. Teaching is the communication of knowledge while 
research is the advancement of knowledge. It is clear that these two are 
interrelated to the point of being inextricable. For example, a principal objec- 
tive of teaching is to instill in students a spirit of inquiry, a 
curiosity about knowledge. These terms define research. 
Research has, therefore, many dimensions: 

• Research is essential to the economic advancement of 
our society - about 60 percent of basic research comes 
from higher education; proximity to research pro- 
grams is a major factor in corporate location decisions. 



Research has many 
forms, it can Include 
basic research, funda- 
mental Inquiry that has 
no applied objective 
but often produces 
one. For example, the 
laser ms a side ben- 
efit of scientific Inves- 
tigation of the micro- 
wave spectrum of am- 
monia. Or research can 
be very applied, as In 
the focused study of 
student early reading 
problems that pro- 
duced the extraordinar- 
ily successful Reading 
Recovery Program. 



A chemistry professor 
at a technical college 
performs about 20 
hours a month In ser- 
vice activities as the 
safety Inspector for her 
campus. One of her 
roles In this activity Is 
overseeing the removal 
of hazardous waste. 
She also advises local 
Industry on these top- 
ics. 



Research is integral to teaching. 

Research inspires the whole enterprise- a 
teaching institution must be a learning 
institution. 



Service 

Faculty service includes assistance to the profes- 
sion, to the institution, and to the community. All 
faculty perform service to the institution, while 
participation in professional and community 
service varies according to an individual's aca- 
demic discipline and the type of program. It is 
important to note that public demand for faculty service is increasing in 
many disciplines. 



The University of North 
Carolina, In Its Long 
Range Plan (1976), 
notes: "instruction 
characterizes the re- 
sponsibilities of the 
University to commu- 
nicate existing knowl- 
edge to successive 
generations of stu- 
dents. Research char- 
acterizes the respon- 
sibilities of the Univer- 
sity for the advance^ 
ment of knowledge. 
Teaching and research 
are thus complemen- 
tary, not competitive. 
Each Is stimulated and 
strengthened by the 
other." 



Higher Education in Ohio 

Ohio's large and diverse system of higher education represents a range of missions in instruc- 
tion, research, and service. In the two-year sector, technical and community colleges offer 
degree programs designed to prepare students for work in such fields as engineering and 
medical technology; these colleges also provide service, for example in job training to their 

•local conimumties. Also in the two-year sector, community colleges and branch campuses 
provide degree programs and course work that prepare students for transfer to baccalaureate 
programs. 



Ohio's universities have a variety of instructional mis- 
sions: some, like Central State and Shawnee State, are 
principally undergraduate institutions. Others, listed on 
the right, have programs that range from undergraduate 
instruction through a number of master's and professional 
programs, to doctoral work. Two, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the University of Cincinnati, include extensive 
doctoral offerings. 

All of the universities support some level of research. 
Since much of graduate study is training for research, the 
bulk of research activity is connected with graduate pro- 
grams. And, because much of research is multi-disciplin- 
ary and because the resources for graduate instruction and 
research (for example, libraries) can often be shared, it 
makes sense for some universities to have large clusters of 
graduate-research activity. 

There can be significant variations of programmatic mis- 
sion within a university, however. Compare The Ohio 
State University and the University of Akron. At Ohio State, nearly every 
academic department offers the highest degree in the discipline, usually the 
Ph.D. At the University of Akron it is the other way around— only a few 
programs offer doctorates. But the University of Akron has a doctoral pro- 
gram in polymer science that is, by any measure, one of the best in the world. 
It is no accident that the University of Akron, which is in a region with many 
industries that are dependent on polymers, has focused its resources in this 
area. Another example of an institution with a comprehensive and wide- 
ranging mission is the University of Cincinnati, which includes not only 
many doctoral programs but also two-year colleges. 



Two-Year College Sector 

• 10 Community Colleges 

• 13 Technical Colleges 

• 24 Branch Campuses 

University Sector 

UnIV0nW0» with undTgnduMf pro- 
gnms only 

• Central State University 

• Shawnee State University 

UniV9rthhs wHh som0 gnduMt0 pro- 
gnms 

• University of Akron 

• Bowling Green State University 

• Cleveland State University 

• Kenl Sute University 

• Miami University 

• Medical College of Ohio 

• Chio University 

• University of Toledo 

• Wright State University 

• Youngstown State University 

Unlvmrsiths with sxtsnslvs docionlpro- 
gnms 

• The Ohio State University 

• University of Cincinnati 



AdmMnraton (9.1%) 
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Faculty responsibilities and Institutional/ Programmatic Mission 
The responsibilities of faculty vary, then, according to the mission of the 

institution and the department in which they work. 
This is especially true in universities, which 
have more variation in types of responsi- 
bilities than do two-year colleges. Faculty 
workload in the university setting is, in 
consequence, especially complex. As 
mtvucion ($6.3%) Figure 1 indicates, however, the 
primary faculty activity within 
Ohio's universities is teaching. This is 
also true for Ohio's two-year campuses 
with nearly three-fourths of faculty time 
being devoted to instructional activities 
(Figure 2). 

Figure 1 : Distribution of Faculty Time - Ohio Universities. 

Weighted Average of Full-Time Faculty - Professor, 
Associate, Assistant 
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Figure 2 

Average Percent of Time Devoted to Selected Activities in Two-Year Colleges 

Weighted Averages of Fiell-Time Faculfy - Selected Ranks 
(Professor, Associate, Assistant, Instructor) 
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Faculty with a principal responsibility for graduate programs usually teach fewer 
courses and carry out more research than do their colleagues in undergraduate pro- 
grams. The reasons for this are clear: the nature of graduate teaching requires a sub- 
stantial amount of work that is not a part of a class assignment (for example, directing 
theses and dissertations); and a significant level of research is integral to graduate 
instruction. Despite the considerable costs, the Committee strongly endorses the funda- 
mental importance of Ohio's investment in graduate study and research. 

The Committee also found, however, that there are situations in which faculty who do 
not have graduate/ research work as a central part of their responsibility nevertheless 
have an assigned class load that is less than is appropriate for undergraduate programs. 
Not all such cases are wrong. The Committee opposes taking a cookie-cutter approach 
to faculty workload - there are many reasons why an individual in an undergraduate 
program could have a significant research assignment and there 
are equally valid reasons why a faculty member in ~ graduate 
program could direct nearly all of his or her work to undergradu- 
ate instruction. Department chairs, in consultation with deans 
and senior academic officers, should have considerable flexibility 
in individual assignments. In the aggregate, however, a 
department's average teaching responsibility should be consistent 
with its mission. The report provides a mechanism for evaluating 
and maintaining these relationships, and urges its adoption by all 
universities. 



The Committee also believes that the manner in which teaching is 
evaluated must be fair, equitable, and comprehensive. Inconsis- 
tent or inaccurate evaluation is detrimental to the quality of 
instruction, especially at the undergraduate level. The Commit- 
tee understands that it is difficult to evaluate teaching, but the 



"Teaching, as pres- 
entiy viewed, Is ilka a 
currency that has value 
In its own country but 
can't be converted Into 
other currencies... For 
teaching to be consid- 
ered equal to research, 
it must be vigorously 
assessed, using crite- 
ria that we recognize 
within the academy, not 
fust In a single institu- 
tion. - From The 
Carnegie Foundation 
(Ernest Boyer, Schol> 
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problems are too serious to be ignored simply because they are challenging. Administrators 
often seem to base judgements of the quality of teaching primarily on student perceptions of 
performance, which are easily secured but limited in value, rather than on information about 
the effectiveness of an instructor's ability to present content in a way that promotes student 
learning. Similarly, especially in universities, research (which is more easily quantified and 
judged) appears often to be valued over teaching. The Committee recommends that Ohio's 
colleges and universities follow those in other states by adopting a comprehensive approach to 
evaluating instruction that will ensure that faculty are rewarded fully for the quality and 
effectiveness of their teaching. 

Conclusions 

Workload Should be Derived From Program Mission 

While teaching, research, and service are activities common to all Ohio colleges and 
universities, the emphasis given to them, varies significantly according to the mis- 
sion of the program and the institution. 

National & State Studies Suggest Workload Is Derived From Mission 

Numerous national studies confirm that the amount of time spent on various activi- 
ties currently does vary according to the mission of the program or institution in- 
volved. Sudi patterns are consistent throughout the country. State studies corrobo- 
rate this finding; in every state where a full-fledged study had been conducted, the 
patterns are almost precisely those found at the national level. 

Ohio's Norms Are Consistent With National Patterns 

Our own examination of data for Ohio reveals that the practices in this state are 
virtually identical to national ones. Faculty service reports that are filled out every 
year support this consistency. In community college programs in Ohio, where 
teaching undergraduates in their first two years is the prime component of institu- 
tional mission, workload expectations emphasize teaching and service, as national 
norms would predict. Similarly, in programs that involve graduate teaching and 
related research activity, the patterns in Ohio resemble those observed everywhere 
and show an increased emphasis on research and scholarship. 

Workload includes All Professional Faculty Activities 

Workload includes far more than the hours spent in the classroom alone. Workload 
expectations must take into account class preparation, grading, and other forms of 
student evaluation, as well as the full range of service, advising, mentoring, and 
research activities that are interconnected parts of the educ ^onal and instruction 
process. 

Periodic Assessment Is Important in Monitoring Programs 

If there is significant deviation from workload expectations, that variation can create 
difficulties for an institution. Problems do occasionally occur and need to be cor- 
rected. Periodic review of faculty activity is the responsibility of the college or 
university, and is an essential part of institutional accountability. If there are incon- 
sistencies in some faculty members workload patterns, institutions must have pro- 
grams in place to detect such inconsistencies and correct them. Most campuses in 
the state regularly conduct such reviews. 



Recommendations 

Identify and Eliminate Current Inconsistencies 

The vast majority of faculty members in Ohio spend as much time teaching, engag- 
ing in campus and community service, and furthering research and scholarship as 
v^ould constitute a full v^orkload in any field of endeavor. Yet, as with any large 
system with scores of institutions and thousands of employees, some inconsistencies 
are bound to occur. While Ohio's public colleges and universities may include an 
occasional faculty member who performs little productive research or service, and 
teaches a relatively light load in terms of contact hours in the classroom, our investi- 
gation demonstrates that such people are a very small exception rather than the rule, 
and that this charge made by Charles J. Sykes in Prof Scam: Professors and the Demise 
of Higher Education is exaggerated and inflated, at least within the state of Ohio. To 
ensure that Ohio's system of higher education remains vigilant in this regard, we 
suggest that each institution in the state system examine its own policies and elimi- 
nate inequities by following the suggestions outlined below. 

Preserve Institutional Decision-Making on Workload 

We recommend that each institution be responsible for ensuring that faculty activity 
continues to correspond as closely as possible to reasonable standards. All commu- 
nity and technical colleges already adhere to systematic college-wide workload 
standards. All other colleges and universities have workload policies in place and 
are currently engaged in monitoring local norms to determine how well, in fact, 
programs do meet expectations. The University of Cincinnati, for example, has an 
internal workload committee actively engaged in the process of establishing thresh- 
olds or base workloads for all faculty members that will be broad enough to address 
the idiosyncratic natures of the different academic units and their missions. Similar 
groups are at work on almost all other campuses in Ohio. Such local governance has 
long been the hallmark of the entire system, and is the most useful means to guaran- 
tee that the needs of the state and the interests of the taxpayers are met. 

Maintain Existing Institutional Patterns in Two- Year Colleges 

Ohio's two-year community and technical colleges, which are dedicated primarily to 
teaching, have functioned successfully by adhering to systematic college-wide 
workload standards. Programs vary, to be sure, both within institutions and from 
school to school. Still, all faculty members share a common mission that revolves 
around classroom instruction. Each institution generally sets its own workload 
expectations, which are written, understood, and followed by all faailty members 
and administrators throughout the institution. We recommend that this approach 
be continued. 

Set Departmental Expectations in All Other Institutions 

All other institutions, including branch campuses, along the higher education con- 
tinuum that has been described throughout this report seek to fulfill a more complex 
set of mission requirements. As we move along the continuum, the kind of teaching 
done varies dramatically. It may include the special demands of graduate educa- 
tion, mentoring and research expectations that are closely tied to upper-division 
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undergraduate and graduate teaching, and one-to-one instruction in the arts and 
professional schools. Within this framework of four-year, baccalaureate, compre- 
hensive, and research institutions, we strongly recommend that departmental 
flexibility be preserved in making workload assignments. We wish to underscore 
the appropriateness of the department or degree program as the unit to oversee 
workload assignments according to the systematic pattern described earlier, subject 
to review for consistency with the mission of the institution and its strategic plan. 

Ensure That Incentives and Rewards Follow Mission Expectations 

At a time when increased national and state attention is being given to faculty teach- 
ing responsibilities, we strongly recommend that each program or institution within 
the state makes sure that the reward structure reflects such an emphasis. Teaching 
and research are complementary, not competitive, activities, and excellence in teach- 
ing needs to be rewarded as does excellence in research as consistent elements of the 
overall nussion of higher education in the state of Ohio. 

The Committee also believes that Ohio's colleges and universities should adopt a 
rigorous and comprehensive approach to the evaluation of instruction. Developing 
systematic and rigorous assessment models that engender common acceptance, and 
from which judgments about teaching quality and effectiveness can consistently be 
made, will ensure that faculty are routinely evaluated against commonly accepted 
criteria and rewarded fully for their involvement in this activity. 
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The "products" that faculty members at American colleges and 
universities are hired to create — educated, intellectually 
sophisticated citizens and ideas for economic development, 
improving the quality of life, and enhancing understanding of basis 
knowledge — by their very nature resist cpaantif ication. The 
multifaceted acts of "teaching" and "scholarship" are equally, if 
not more, analytically elusive. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the accurate and efficient assessment of faculty productivity 
remains a challenge, as well as a subject of debate, within the 
academic community. 

Despite the inherent difficulties in documenting the many, varied 
and changing contributions of faculty members, the availability of 
details about the "what" and "how much" of faculty life is critical 
for internal planning* Increasingly, such information has been 
necessary for responding to taxpayers' questions about the amount 
of time faculty devote to teaching, as well as time spent pursuing 
their own scholarship and academic interests. 

Understandably, appraisals of faculty contributions have focused on 
the variable that is most easy to report and collect: time spent in 
the classroom and performing other brcadly defined academic duties. 
Kent State University has not been an exception. Each semester, in 
accordance with state requirements , individual faculty members 
complete an Instructional Service Report, which categorizes 
activities by credit hour instruction (time spent in the 
classroom) , and by time spent advising students, conducting 
departmental ?.nd personal research, performing public service 
activities , and serving administrative functions . The data are 
compiled, summarized, and published annually by the Ohio Board of 
Regents . 

Analyses of these data have proven useful in providing an overview 
of faculty responsibilities. Further, they offer indisputable 
evidence that the vast majority of faculty members devotes the 
largest proportion of their professional time to students. 
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For example, data collected during Fall semester 1991 show that: 

* Of 1,673 individuals who taught on the Kent Campus 47 percent 
were full-time faculty, 32 percent were part-time faculty, and 
21 percent were graduate-student assistants (Attachment 1) . 

* Of all regular course sections taught by full- and part-time 
faculty in the seven colleges and schools on the Kent Campus, 
an average of 70 percent were taught by full-time faculty. All 
colleges and schools had at least 67 percent (and as much as 
94 percent) of regular sections taught by full-time faculty, 
with the exception of the School of Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance, which offers a ^^^^e range of activity 
courses requiring part-time specialists (Attachment 2) .When 
graduate assistants were factored in, the average percentage 
of regular sections taught by full-time faculty was 62 
percent, with part-time faculty having taught an average of 25 
percent, and GAs having taught an average of 12.5 percent of 
regular sections (Attachment 3) . 

* Full-time faculty members taught 71 percent of total student 
credit hours, or 173,891 hours, versus 29 Pe^^^nt, or 70,760 
student credit hours, taught by part-time faculty (Attachment 
5) When graduate assistants were factored in, full-time 
faculty still were found to have taught the majority of 
student credit hours (61 percent) , with part-time faculty 
having accounted for 25 percent, and GAs having accounted for 
15 percent of total student credit hours (Attachment 4 ^ . 

* Distributed across the seven colleges and schools on tae Kent 
Campus, full-time faculty taught an average of 75 percent of 
total student credit hours, versus an average of 25 percent of 
total student credit hours taught by part-time faculty 
(Attachment 6) . When graduate assistants were factored in, 
full-time faculty still taught the majority of student 
credit hours across colleges and schools (an average of 

66.5 percent), with part-time faculty having taught an 
average of 21.8 percent, and graduate student assistants 
having taught an average of 11.5 percent of student credits 
hours (Attachment 5 ) . 

* The percentage of student credit hours taught by faculty 
accortHng to rank (full, associate, and assistant professor) 
refutes an all-too-common perception that faculty 
particularly higher-ranking faculty — are prone to spending 
the bulk of their time conducting research and pursuing 
publication in scholarly journals. Full and associate 
professors taught nearly 40 percent of student credit hours, 
for a combined total of 93,788 hours (Attachment 8). 

* Seven hundred eighty-three full-time faculty members at the 
Kent Campus taught 173,891 student credit hours. Each 



full-time faculty member taught an average of 222 student 
credit hours. To determine direct contact of faculty with 
students we might, for example, divide the average 222 student 
credit hours by 3 credit hours per student (the equivalent 
of one section) to find that each faculty member at the Kent 
Campus had direct and regular contact with an average of 74 
students during the semester (Attachment 9) . When this 
statistical analysis is applied to the 216 full-time, full 
professors at the Kent Campus, each teaching an average of 213 
student credit hours, we find as follows: each full professor 
had direct and regular contact with an average of 77 students 
during the semester (Attachment 10) . 

* When statistics about student credit hours taught by full- and 
part-time faculty were distributed across five very different 
departments at the Kent Campus and a representative of the 
University's seven Regional Campuses, an average of 73.3 percent 
of all student credit hours w-^re shown to have been taught by 
full-time faculty (Attachment 12) . Even when graduate assistants 
were factored in, full-time faculty taught an average of two- 
thirds (66 percent) of all student credit hours, with GAs having 
accounted for an average of about 10 percent (Attachment 11 ) . 

While these conventional methods of assessing faculty contributions 
show a faculty actively engaged in teaching, they fail to reflect 
the richness and variety of faculty life, and the dedication with 
which most faculty tackle their numerous responsibilities. 

For this reason, the President commissioned a study to approach 
questions about faculty contributions from a new perspective. The 
Managing for the Future Task Force concurred that the proposed 
approach would serve their purposes. This alternate approach was 
to be based on the reality that faculty members are not academic 
"free agents" who place their individual interests above their 
students' needs. Instead, faculty members are assigned roles that 
capitalize on their individual talents and that best allow their 
academic departments to fulfill their missions, in concert with the 
mission of the University as a whole. The distribution of functions 
is carried out at the departmental level. Thus, the President was 
committed to a study that asked, "What is the dep^rtrognt expected 
to contribute to the University's mission?" as opposed to the 
traditional question, "What does the individual faculty member do?" 

Working with the Faculty Senate Steering Committee, it was agreed 
that Kent's study should incorporate the expanded concept of 
"scholarship" presented by Dr. Ernest. Boyer in "Scholarship 
Reconsidered: Priorities of the Professoriate." 



Boyer 's pivotal work urges that scholarly activity be expanded to 



include: (1) The scholarship of discovery, which "contributes to 
the stock of human knowledge and to the intellectual climate of a 
university." (2) The scholarship of integration, which "gives 
meaning to isolated facts, makes connections across the 
disciplines, and fits basic research into larger intellectual 
patterns." (3) The scholarship of application, which asks "'How can 
knowledge be responsibly applied to consequential problems?*" and 
(4) The scholarship of teaching , which "begins with what the 
teacher knows, moves through the transmission of knowledge and 
leads to the transformation and the extension of knowledge." 

Process 

A review of faculty productivity studies at other institutions 
revealed a dearth of techniques for documenting faculty 
contributions from the departmental level. This finding, coupled 
with the growing interest in "scholarship reconsidered" that has 
emerged under the administration of President Carol A. Cartwright, 
led tc the decision that Kent should seize the opportunity to 
provide leadership in this uncharted area. The pilot study that was 
proposed was seen as having potential applications not only for 
Kent but for colleges and universities nationwide. 

A new format, using the academic department as t^e unit of 
analysis, was designed, and Lynnette Andresen, an American Coxincil 
on Education fellow who spent the 1991-92 academic year as an 
assistant to President Cartwright, was assigned as project 
director . 

Five units representing a diversity of academic fields plus one of 
the University "s seven Regional Campuses were selected for the 
pilot study: The Department of English, notable for its writing- 
across-the-curriculum service role, a large undergraduate 
instructional load, and distinguished doctoral programs; the School 
of Art, whose studio classes require a distinctive type of faculty 
preparation, and whose students are evaluated largely on the basis 
of juried shows and other presentations; the Department of Physics, 
which is characterized by a select number of strong research and 
graduate programs as well as a comprehensive undergraduate program; 
the School of Nursing, whose clinical orientation necessitates 
instruction at a wide range of geographical sites and clinical 
settings and whose research is on the "applied" end of the 
scholarly spectrum; the Department of Psychology, a representative 
of the behavioral/social sciences with a tradition of excellence in 
blending teaching and research; and the Salem Campus, which, as a 
Regional Campus, requires faculty to cooperate across disciplines 
in serving freshman, sophomore, and nontraditional students, many 
of whom are underprepared for college-level study. 



A draft format was developed in February 1992 and submitted to the 
Executive 'Committee of the Faculty Senate and the 
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cseiected units for review. In 
chairs/directors/deans of the ^^^^^^^^j^J^^i^i^sting of activities 
consultation with these groups, ^^^^^^^^"^ ^ resulting Faculty 
was formulated inclusion in ^he study. Tn .^^^y^^ ^^^.^ 

productivity Work Sheet allowed faculty consistent with 

daily and weekly activities ^"^^^^""'^^-Jlp teaching, academic 
Boye^'s Classification scheme^ 3^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
advising, and administrative activiti^^ constitute "teaching." 
to accommodate the myriad of activ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^.^ 

under this broad c^^fj.^fy J^^"^^ sample Work Sheet is attached 
activity in forty separate areas, a sampx 



to this report. 



^^c<-,-iv,uted to full-time faculty in the 
work sheets were .^1^^^^,°^?,®°-^ ,992 in addition to completing 
participating ^//^^ submit diaries of 

the work sheets, selected fJ^JJ^^^^ ®„ere collected and analyzed 
their activities during a week. Data were c 



from March-May 1992 



The following full-t^^^^^^ ^^<^^^^.^s^l ^^^nd^" S^^^I! 
^rof^sfr^ B^n^A^^^^^^ 

professors, and 16 full ^J'^'^^^^^^^^^r^'^rofBSSor^, and 19 full 
assistant Professors, professors , 4 associate 

professors; f ^^"f ^ ^^o^l^ilrl" Psychology - 6 assistant 
professors, and 11 ruxx pi:uj.c»owjL ' full orofessors; and 

provided by the heads of tl^e departments^ laboratory 

r^^J-XoSSn^'^inr^^^^^ supervision 
iectlons under the teaching activity category. 

Conclusions 

Because of the accelerated timeframe^^^^^^^^ 

productivity study was conducted^^^^^^^^ ^^^.^^^ ^ 

Kent's Managing for the ^^^^^^ ^^'^^inuina review and refinement, 
"work in progress" that warrants c^^^^^^^ 

Nevertheless, data from this J}®*' *PP^"* faculty members do 

contributions already support the P^^J^-^^^^^^^^^/^^^ 

not constitute monolithic groups °f ^^^^^^^^anging variety of 

but are actually engaged in a wide^ a^^ ch^a^ng^ 9^ p^^^ 

scholarly activities. An indiv^^^^ p^^^^ 

the departmental mosaic, witn a ^^^^ member fits is very 

IZl^i' f^c^tfon «p;rtrn\\rSeed'?°ai \ given time and the 

unique talents of the individual faculty member. 

preliminary results of the pilot study indicate that: 
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Contrary to popular perceptions that most faculty members' top 
priority is research, full-time faculty in the six units 
studied devoted an average of 55 percent of their professional 
time to activities classified as teaching and advising, and 
less than one-third (31 percent), on average, to activities 
classified under scholarship (Attachment 13) . 

By enujr.erating the diverse activities that constitute 
scholarly activity, it becomes possible to form a more 
accurate picture of the complexities of faculty life than is 
achieved with traditional surveys. For example, in addition to 
the standard category of classroom instruction, participants 
could report the instructional activities of student 
evaluation, individualized instruction, classroom preparation, 
clinical supervision, studio and performance supervi5?ion, 
laboratory instruction, and other student contact. As an 
indication of how jaxich time and effort precedes each class or 
studio session. School of Art faculty (across rankCi) spent an 
average of 22.6 percent of their instructional time on 
classroom preparation alone. Psychology Department faculty 

(across ranks) devoted an average of one-third (33.o percent) 
of their instructional time to classroom preparation 

(Attachment 14). 

The use of the department as the unit of analysis in assessing 
faculty contributions is valid as well as practical. The 
correlation between departmental mission and time devoted to 
the various categories and subcategories of scholarship was 
apparent in virtually all units. For example. School of 
Nursing faculty (across ranks) spent an average of 35.3 
percent of their instructional time — the highest percentage 
of the units studied — engaged in clinical supervision. 
The proportion of faculty time spent monitoring students in 
hospitals and other clinical settings is clearly consistent 
with the school's primary mission of providing highly skilled 
nurses for the region and beyond. But while, for example, 
nursing faculty devoted a substantial amount of time to 
clinical supervision, an average (across ranks) of 3.3 percent 
of their instructional time was spent on individualized 
instruction. This can be contrasted with the average of 27 
percent of instructional time allotted to individualized 
instruction by faculty (across ranks) at the Salem Regional 
Campus;, whose mission centers on the education of freshman and 
sophomore students, many of whom arrive underprepared for 
college work and require a great deal of interaction with 
faculty (Attachment 15) . 

The faculty diaries submitted by several faculty in each of 
the six units studied were a valuable addition to the data 
generated by the Faculty Productivity Work Sheets. The diaries 
not only showed that faculty members • work lives are as 
distinctive as each individual, but brought to life the fact 



that scholarly activity is unpredictable what is required 
of any faculty member can change from day to day, week to 
week, and term to term. The diaries also provided compelling 
evidence of a faculty who are genuinely interested in and 
personally committed to their students' success, the 
enhancement of their disciplines, and service to the 
University community. 



It is the recommendation of the Task Force that the format 
developed by Lynnette Andresen in cooperation with the Executive 
Committee of the Faculty Senate be refined through testing with 
additional departmental units. In order to ensure the validity of 
the Faculty Productivity Work Sheet as a prototype for use across 
departments, several categories must first be defined more clearly, 
or else eliminated entirely. Case in point: The "academic advising" 
category generated responses so small as to be insignificant — 
apparently because advising activities were recorded under the more 
general "teaching" category. 

Kent State University is committed to pursuing this promising means 
of illuminating the many and varied contributions made by college 
and University faculty members, and to finding the optimum way of 
communicating such important data. 
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OHIO'S MEDICAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 



In contrast to many other disciplines in higher education, (e.g. law, history, engineering), 
medical education and medical schools are intimately connected to the community through health 
care, including both access to care and the quality of care. Ohio has a system of medical 
education that is large and unique in the number of medical schools supported given the 
population. This large and diverse system of medical education has required a significant 
commitment in State resources, but these total costs need to be viewed in terms of the benefits. 
The investments in medical education that have been made over the past two decades by the 
G^:.;;/il Assembly have been wise choices. These investments have resulted in a regional and 
dr.Tcsc system that yields benefits to the citizens of Ohio that far outweigh the costs. 

F -onalization/Decentralization 

• of the advantages of Ohio's investment come from the regional/decentralized 
naiUiC that is unique to Ohio's system of medical education. Benefits are derived to the 
citizens of each region of the State as a result of their proximity to a medical school. 
These include: 

Access to Health Care 

* Medical residents are the primary providers of services to the medically 
indigent; teaching hospitals are* major providers of health care to the poor. 

* Medical schools have targeted programs designed to address the special health 
care needs of the urban poor and for outreach to persons in rural areas. 

* The distribution of health care providers, including physicians, nurses and allied 
health professionals, has been facilitated through the provision of health 
professions education and training in each region of the State. 

* Collaborative structures have improved access to health care, for example. Area 
Health Education Centers, Geriatric Programs, etc. 

QuALrrY OF Health Care 

* The research and specialized expertise that is inherent in Ohio's academic 
health science centers improve the quality of care in specialty areas. Examples 
include cancer treatment, bum treatment, care for premature and ill newborns, 
etc. 

* Continuing medical education and the involvement of local care providers in 
medical education improves the quality of nrimary care provided in the local 
community, 
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QUALITY OF LIFE IN EACH REGION OF OHIO 

* The medical schools and academic health science centers are major employers 
in each region. Thesi^ jobs range from technical and service positions to 
professional and academic positions. This is critically important for Ohio's future 
economic development since health care is one of the nation's fastest growing 
industries. 

* The presence of an academic health science center is a major resource in 
attracting new businesses to an area. 

* A significant source of new economic development may result from research 
technology spin-off ventures, for example, biotechnology firms, etc, 

* Medical schools and health professions education in each region provide 
excellent access to Ohio students in pursuing health professions careers. 

* Medical schools have contributed to a higher quality of life in each region of 
Ohio through activities that improve the health of the local population such as 
health education programs in elementary and secondary schools, and health 
promotion programs for the community. 



Diversity of Ohio's System of Medical Education 

Ohio's unique system has allowed each of the medical schools to differentially meet the 
unique needs of its own region. 

* Each school has developed its own particular abilities and research strengths, 
some include strong graduate programs in the basic sciences. 

* Ohio's diverse medical education system has given students the ability to choose 
the type of education that meets their personal aspirations, and that prepares a 
range of physicians for the various needs of Ohiooiis, including primary care 
physicians, researchers, osteopathic physicians, etc. 
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ACTION PLAN 



Ohio's regionalized system of medical education has been highly effective. But new devel- 
opments in educational technology and in biomedical research, as well as the expanded 
challenges presented by the costs of modem health care, make this an appropnate time for 
the colleges to extend their existing collaborative effort to a new, more acUve and more 
comprehensive stage. 

The deans will work together to develop a joint Action Agenda that addresses the needs of 
the State by focussing on the improvement of health care through: 

increased cost effectiveness 
increased quality 
improved access 

The formal Action Agenda will be developed in the next few months, and will continuously 
evolve over time, but the deans have already agreed on the following specific activities: 

- Ohio's colleges of medicine are committed to increasing the number and improving 
the distribution of primary care physicians in the State. Based on evidence now 
available, the deans agree that actions in this area will improve the quality and cost 
effectiveness of health care delivery. The Primary Care Task Force that the medical 
deans recently established will complete the initial phase of its work by June 4 so that 
the medical colleges can begin to implement appropriate changes as quickly as 
possible. 

• The medical deans will create a medical education consortium to coordinate and 
share new methods and technologies in medical education among all of the campuses 
and to make more effective use of educational resources. Examples include: joint 
development of computer-based instructional programs; sharing of faculty through 
telecommunications; improved evaluation of clinical skills of medical students and 
resident physicians. 

• Recognizing the diverse strengths of the medical schools in biomedical and health 
services research, a consortium will be established to facilitate joint opportunities. 
The consortium will explore possibilities such as: shared human and material re- 
sources; cooperative grant proposals, and others. 

• The medical colleges will develop a collaborative nrogram, drawing both on their 
own resources and those of other elements of higher education, to research and 
develop approaches to the practice of medicine and the delivery of health care that 
will lead to improvement in the cost-effective delivery of health care for all citizens. 
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• The medical deans are deeply concerned about the small number of people from 
under-represented and disadvantaged groups who become health professionals. The 
-ore problem in this area is the insufficient number of qualified students coming 
through the educational pipeline. The medical colleges will, therefore, expand their 
work with communities to increase public awareness of the importance of science and 
mathematics education and with schools to increase student interest and help teachers. 
A principal focus of these efforts will be active and sustained cooperation with Ohio s 
Project Discovery which is building regional consortia to improve science and 
mathematics education. The deans agree that, over time, substantially increased 
resources will be needed if these activities are to be fully successful. 

« Health care issues such as cost r id access are too irnponant for medical schools to 
ignore The medical deans will appoint a task force to develop innovative models of 
health care delivery with an initial focus and impact on programs and populations 
funded through state government, such as: state employees and retirees, workers 
compensation, and public assistance beneficiaries. The medical colleges will also 
actively work with other health professions schools to continue to develop team ap- 
proaches to health care delivery that will provide new and appropriate responses to 
serious problems- for example, in more effective home care for the elderiy. 

• The medical colleges will take the lead in working with other agencies and organi- 
zations to create a mechanism that will accurately describe the balance between supply 
and need for physician services in Ohio. It is especially important that this mecha- 
nism consider fully the continually changing context within which medicine is prac- 
ticed For example, the number of licensed physicians is not a true measure of the 
physicians available to provide health care since it does not account for many reured 
physicians who have kept their licenses. Consideration needs to be given to other 
factors such as the number and distribution of specialists, and the number of people 
practicing part-time, etc. Previous studies of physician services in Ohio, which are in 
any case outdated, failed to consider adequately the entire range of relationships that 
determine the need for and access to medical care. 

* The med-.-al deans will, at their regular meetings, continue to maintain an agenda 
for addressing those issues in health care that, while not strictly in the purview of the 
medical schools, are ones in which change is needed to achieve the three goals of 
their collaboration: increased cost effectiveness; increased quality; and improved 
access In this fashion the Slate's academic medical centers will be more fully 
effective as a resource in the public policy debates on health care delivery and financ- 
ing. 
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Reports of the Public Colleges & Universities 
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MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE TASK FORCE 
The University of Akron Response 



PROCESS 

At The University of Akron, we applaud the Ohio Board of Regents for seeking 
external consultation and review of management efficiencies in the state's higher 
education system- The University of Akron supports such examination and to this end, 
former President William V. Muse appointed an external manag ement review 
committee in February i99l. 

The Management Improvement Task Force, which consisted of 10 business and 
conmiunity leaders, studied University operations and presented a series of 
recommendations to the University Board of Trustees in June 1991. These 
recommendations included both short-term strategies for cost reduction and longer- 
term issues for further study. The task force's input has been extremely helpful. The 
names and institutional affiliation of task force members appears in Attachment L 

In addition to this external group, two internal committees collected information 
and provided analysis of various university operations. For the academic sector, 
information gathering and analysis was prepared by a subcommittee of the Strategic 
Planning and Review Committee (SPARC). SPARC is the University's primary 
strategic planning and budgeting committee and is composed of faculty, deans, and 
department heads. For the administrative sector, reports were prepared by a members 
of the President's CabineL 

Given the austere budget outlook for higher education throughout the balance of 
the 1990s, the University's work in this regard will continue in earnest long after this 
report is submitted. The state's current and projerted budgetary constraints, as well as 
the public's demand for greater accountability, require us to continue to seek ways to 
operate at maximum effectiveness and efficiency. 



INTRODUCTION 

Without question, there is a positive correlation between cost and quality in 
higher education. This relationship is becoming even suonger, as program thr^ts, 
requirements, and instructional methods are increasingly affected by technological 
advances. In addiuon to increasing demands in the educational process for state-of-an 
equipment, laboratories, computers, and Library resources, university programs of high 
quality require personalized attention to students. 

It could be said that ideally, the highest quality teaching should be done by the 
best and highest paid faculty lecturing in expensive state-of-an classrooms to small 
groups of honors students who all receive univers'fy funded merit scholarships. 

o 



rnnverselv it is often the case that low quality education occurs with low-paid, part- 
dme tcTchers lecturing in outdated, poorly maintained classrooms to a very large 
Tmber of underprepLd students. TT^ese are, of course, extremes, but they do 
Sii^trate that there is a strong positive correlation between quahty and cost m higher 
educatioxL 

National statistics clearly reflert a pattern of chronic underftinding of higher 
. . Ohio According to the most recent available data, Ohio ranks 40th of the 
fo""ter^ o^^^^^^^^ appropriations for higher education. As a result of this 
LlSvTow funding level Ohio's pubUc universir/ tuitions are among the highest m 
t^e^doii A^ording to ^<^90-91 figures, Ohio's average raiuon ranked seventh highest 

in the nation. 

However the state's relatively high tuition ratei, do not offset underfunding by 
ct.t« WlTen both tuition and state appropriations are taken together, Ohio still 
\ in t««m of oer student spending. Thus, Ohio institutions on average spend 
ranks ^^^J'^P^^^^^^ ^f Sie nation. OBR ChanceUor Elaine Hairston 

S nmed t^^^^^^^^ higher education enrollment has increased by 55,000 
sSn^ rSe last five years. During the same penod, state support for higher 
education has declined. 

This sueeests that Ohio's pubUc universities are achieving admirable r«»ults on 
-shoestS^- bu^et Ohio's pouVmakers need to take a hard look at these data and 
their impUcations for quaUty and access. 

It is not our intention or charge to document Ohio's lagging support for higher 
education. In this report, we strive to communicate that: 

1) Ttxc University of Akron is a weU managed, productive, and fiscally conservative 
institution. 

The University's faculty, staff, and administration are striving for ever more cost- 
conscious decision making. 



2) 
3) 



There is a significant gap betweei: :;jectanons expressed for higher 
cduation in Ohio and the level of pubUc funding required for this esscnual 
enterprise. If Ohio is serious about improving quaUty and increasmg access to 
higher education, it must provide the resources to do so. 



ppir^P iT^FS; OF -THF TTNTVFRSITY OF AKRQN 

A. an oDcn-admissions, comprehensive, doaoral-granting instinition. The 
Umversiw of Akron offers a full range of programs from developmental work through 
the ?h.D. 
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Since 1985, The University of Akron has been working toward several strategic 
pnorities relating to improving the quality of education, research, service, and 
town/gown relations, and increasing the institution's visibility locally, regionally, 
nationally and internationally. These efforts contribute in large measiire to the vitality 
of northeast Ohio—spawning economic activity generally and, particularly, in the 
polymer areas; strengthening seleaed academic programs via selective excellence 
initiatives; encouraging educational achievement by creating pre-coUege programs for 
at-risk youth as well as the academically talented; instituting higher standards for 
entering students; and increasing the diversity of The University of Akron's smdent 
body and workforce. 

These objectives, however worthy, have substantial costs. Much of the cost has 
been covered by non-public external funding, most notably, through substantial growth 
in external research funding and private gifts. External research support has grown 
from about S3 million in the early 1980s to S14 million in 1990-91. In January 1992, 
the University reached its S52-million capital campaign goal the largest in its history, 
several months ahead of schedule. This strong support despite economically distressed 
times reflects public awareness and support of The University of Akron. 

Unfortunately, private support cannot make up the growing gap between 
institutional costs and funding provided through state appropriations and smdent fees. 
In addition to reduced sute funding, the University's income in comparison to other 
state instimtions has been limited due to its historical pattern of lower-than-averagc 
tuition rates. This issue will be addressed later under recommended state-level 
changes* 

The University's strategic planning comminee currently is engaged in the process 
of reexamining the instimtion*s mission, priorities, and resource allocations. In this 
environment of constrained resources, the University must set priorities and make hard 
choices which may adversely affea the quality of programs, particularly those which are 
not of the highest priority or lack access to external sources of funding. 

It must be recognized that the staters emphasis on incre a s i n g access to higher 
education and encouraging a larger proportion of high school graduates, regardless of 
their academic prepaiation, to go to college - without providing the concomitant 
resources — is problematic 

Growing numbers of entering smdents at The University of Akron are 
underprepared for college-level work and, thus, require remedial work, personalized 
anention, enhanced advising, tutoring, and other support services. Although such 
intervention is costiy, it is essential to truly give the:.e smdents a realistic opportunity to 
succeed. Unfonunately, the state's current funding fonntila provides the lowest level of 
subvention for students needing' the most help. 



Many Ohio universides, perhaps encouraged in part by the funding formula, 
have moved toward increasingly selective admission standards in order to target their 
resources toward adequately prepared students, who are more hkely to succeed. The 
University of Akron has maintained open admissions and experienced enroUmeni 
erowih, particularly in the number of underprepared students, durmg much of the 
1980s UA has been forced to meet these burgeoning demands, ^en its budget 
consSaints, by utilizing an increasing number of part-time faculty for undergraduate 



instructioiL 



Belmont Technical College 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 



Mr. Jim Bronchik 
Ms* Ann Carson 
Mr. Terry Lee, CPA 
Mr. TimMcKelvey 
Ms. Deanna Meyer 
Mr. Paul Weil 
Mrs. Barbara Rush 



F,xgcutive Summary 

Based on its review, the overall conclusion of the Task Force is that Belmont 
Technical College is efficiently managed and uniquely serves its three-county 
service district. In fact, its $5.7 million (approximate) budget is nearly $1.2 
million below the sute average used in the OBR cost/subsidy models. Of the 
total budget; 51.5 percent is devoted to instruction, academic support, and 
student services staff compensarion; 15.7 percent to institutional support, plant 
operation and maintenance staff compensation; and 4.9 percent to public 
service compensation. The remaining 27.9 percent of the budget is devoted to 
operating expanses Ii. excess of 2,200 students are served annually. 

The College emphasizes teaching, accessibility, affordability, and 
employability for its students. For most, it provides the only opponunity to 
train for the evolving job market in Eastern Ohio. Some 300 students graduate 
annually with 90 percent employment. Therefore, the College generates the 
equivalent of a major employer in newly employed workers annually. 

This is not to suggest Belmont Technical College cannot conunue to improve. 
It can. However, this review has demonstrated the College is aware of its 
weaknesses and is attempting to correct them within an already limited 
resource base. (See attached excerpt from "Original Draft - Comprehensive 
Development Plan".) Thus, the Task Force recommendations to the institution 
noted herein begin with the strong recommendation to implement the plan. 




thr College: 



2. ) 

3. ) 

4. ) 



computenzation of administrative functions. 

Consider leasing and/or t.meshanng computers as an alternative. 

Expand marketing of College services to potential students. 

Expand offerings in the areas of continuing education and 
customized business and industrial training. 

5. ) Reduce reliance on pan-time faculty. 

6. ) Increase the use of data-based decision-making. 

7. ) Increase the amount of retraining available for displaced 

workers. 

from Ohio University. 

Continue and expand cooperative ventures with Ohio University 
esSTn of -tv.0 plus two" bachelor's degree 



8.) 



programs. 



,n s Develoo new programs «necii.e of emerging job market needs 
'° * ^^S^ly trHeJ*. H,.m«> Se,vices. and Correcuons. 

<;tate: 

. , Appoint members of the Board of Regenu who nave first-hand 

knowledge of two-year colleges. 
2 , Create a system of Community Colleges uniquely differentiated 



from the state's system of Univer..ue5. 

3 . Change the funding of all colleges and universities to reflect a 
^state share" cons.steni across all msntutions. 
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4.) Rcsiructure funding of all education (not just posisccondary) to 
ensure equitable funding throughout the state. 

5 J Expand the availability of bachelor*s and master*s degrees in 
Eastern Ohio to serve placebound individuals. 

6.) Develop some form of sutewide health insurance for colleges 
and universities to help control costs. 

The committee recognizes that soitie of these recommendations will require 
more not less funding. It also notes that some will result in cost savings and 
others can be accomplished at no material cost, h is unified in its view that 
improved education incorporating these recommendations is necessary for the 
economic recovery of the region. 
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Report of the Bowling Green State University 
Managing for the Futtire Task Force 



^ • rr^pmber Task Force was chosen to reflect breadth of experience and 
''^ o/re verX cornmunity as well as the perspective of business, 
point ^"7of two persons from the local business community - Ms. 

Its membership ^^^^^J^^^^ dT^^/^ssod General Counsel, Mid Am, Inc., who 
Patricia Spengler, ^en McEwen, President, Henry Filters, 

chaired the Comm^tee J^^'^^^^^P ^^^^ j^r. Richard Newlove, President of 
Chairman of the BGbL \ j j businessman, provided the insights and 
Newlove Realty ^^f: J.^^/^^-.tstees '^^^ members were from the 

perspective of the ^oard of Trustees, l ^^^J^^ Christopher Dalton, 

University -- E'^^^^^P"^' ^I'LV Seting; Fred Williams, Dean of the College of 
Vice President ror ^^^''^'''^^^^^^^^^ Dean of the Graduate College 

!nt D^ec^'^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^"^ " 

S^dfes and Professor of Romance Languages. 

T.e committee met ^PP— ^^^^^^ ^In 
schedule of agenda ^^P^^^^^^^^^^^ by appTpriate data 

r^e^^^iSng ^e titer -ty along with general readings on the topic 
(A sample is given in Appendix B.) 
PinHings and p^^^TT^mPHdations 

manage limited '^-'^< :^^^^l l!^:^-!or Wgher education. The 
were very concerned about ^'f """S" ["^^^ , ^ieher education in general, and 
committee strongly t«Uev«^ha;-"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^"j^^Pf wUMn^M«d workloads to offset hiring freezes, higher charges for 

re:rth^are'»:fe.:;^u'^^^^^^ 

r^d^Tmese drasL auctions have been taken as a 
result of state budget cuts. 

While the Committee agrees that -«-";^>'„™';^f ^^^^^^^ 

future is always a 8°t°f:[r sL^rllr^drHven ^^^^^^^^^^ education 

been forced to do more than fair shaje f^^y^^ ^ ,o,ai cut in 

receives less than 13% of the state b"f8=^'' f^^"!^; gcSU has responded to 
X:ry of .99. and 29% °< "^^ ^^^^^^-^f^^^^^ Although 
these cuts by agg«»>vel^ contr^ I n^^^^ ,L future, the Committee 

.ust cease or irreparable harm will 



in accordance with its mandate, the Committee began meeting on Septemb^ 
■^0 1992 We discussed the Managing for the Future Institutional Conamittee 
20 1992. "^^/^'^^^^ addressed. We discussed those materials that would be 

K 1 tn n ovidiSktround for the Committee. We also met with Dr. Philip 
Hon VicrPres dint f^^^^^^^ ^^1^*^°"^' ^^^arding his thoughts about the 

nrocess We ^ien developed a plan \o address the issues before the Committee. The 
S^inutes and supporting materials from our meetings are attached as Appendices. 

The Committee reached several conclusions as a result of our meetings. 
The Commiiiee re University, we became 

First, in f in manaiing resources and controlling 
convinced ^^^^jj.^^^^^^^^^^ we found that BG was well on its way to managing 

expenses. In each ^jea discusse , ^ inrendve systems, especially at the 

fTJll^nnce^^^^^ and believe that significant improvements 

level of merit/incentive c^^ p^^^ system for faculty. Finally, we determined 

tht BCs ™ ifac^g cost efficieW should be more aggressively promoted 
to the public. 

Throughout our discussions, the Committee focused on the importance of 

7fh^ndTv?dua le^^^^^ for appropriate incentives at the department and 
^^legi te levl^^^ ™s issue came up^n severai contexts, including appropriate 
Sves for faculty to increase instructional productivity. 

m practice the most critical decisions relating to the quality effidency and 

guided by f« f ^Pf '"^X three general areas of responsibility; instruction, 

time and effort among the t^^^^^^ ^^^.^ V^^^^ ^.^^ university objectives 

S the^in^centive system imbedded in those department 

and collegiate policies. 

The current reductions in state support bring issues of P.^od^^^i^^^J^'J^ 
■ y cK.rn focus Calls for more productiv>Y are typically couched in 

^o^"d ",aZn of other crmc.llv .mpor.an. d.mens.ons of ou^^ut, such as the 



breadth of faculty activities and responsibilities and the quality of academic 
nrc^ams Since decisions about faculty activity must appropriately remain at the 
fo^st organizational level, closest to the actual activity, there is a dear need to 
develop comprehensive incentive systems compatible with University goals and 
ob^crives and with appropriate consideration for effiaency and productivity. Short 
?orm pconomic conditions pose some complicaHons foi immediate changes m the 
fac^lty^om^^^^^^^^ system, but those difficultly should not inhibit immediate 
coSeration of structural changes which could be implemented as soon as 
conditions permit. 

Public relations efforts of the University were also considered by the 

c^Hfirallv we discussed public relations in connection with faculty 
involvement ^de Sonlm^^^^^^ tlfe budget process), cooperative efforts 
Lr^one ^ehe education institutions, and the quality of service provided even in 
among ^ , ^^s. We need to make the public more aware of the 

quaUt^^f^^^^^^^^^ °^ — 

The Committee believes that BGSU has made great strides in managing its 
. H r^.ources effectively. Our greatest concern is that continued decreases in 
/ Hfn/wUl defeat ef^^^^^^ continue to provide quality service so v tal to our 
funding ^3°^^^ vve trust the State legislature and administration have 

;rnVs mu^h riht to thU topic from th^r J^P-^d that they too are 
fonJidering ways to assist all institutions of higher education. 

The mission of the University and the directions it has taken in the past 
decade^re prSLnted in Appendix C Recognizing and endorsing that mission, the 
Committee presents the following recommendations: 
o ^onHAtion 1- Currently, adequate flexibility exists to reorganize 

P'TpJ?pVnve riaaon of personnel and financial resources, currently are not 
most needs to be made within the academic program areas 

'"''^ ' n^^Tn^^aon flSuy U should be understood that the purposes of such 
to gain organizat on "e^amiity overhead and achieve appropriate 

restructuring would be '^ '^"^^^^^^^ ^ould not result in loss of faculty 
;i^o^T:L':t::T:^ the ire effective allocation of personnel. 

The Task Force recommends that the language of the Charter be 
amended with approval of the Trustees to provide the necessary 
flexibility to facilitate appropriate restructuring of academic units. 

^onH.tion 2 The University has undertaken a self-study in preparation for 
S^^^-v^ew bv the North Centr., .^s^oatlon. As the final reports are 
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nrpoared and reviewed bv the University community, attention should be given 
wavs in which the University can improve its effectiveness and make the best use^ 
available resources. The review and use of these reports should, in part, attempt to 
iHpntifv specific ways in which expenditures could be reduced without harming 
educational quality. At the College level - and throughout the University - efforts 
Should be made to streamline services and academic offerings. A more cntical 
nmress to review proposed changes and to evaluate those that occur more gradually 
Konld be established. Answers to the questions "why the change" and "what are its 
conseauences" must be sought in an environment that does not inhibit the 

fJ^i^rtual agenda or the advancement of the University s academic programs. 
Gi^ven that the University i= unlikely to increase faculty and staff for the foreseeable 
future some important activities may be given up in the interest of enhancing the 
quality of the even more important ones that must persist. 

The Task Force recommends that the NCA self-study be used as a 
framework for developing plans and processes to improve quality 
and to achieve growth or change in the future by substitution rather 
than accretion. 

Recommendation 3: The existing salary policy for faculty and administrative staff 
allowTTor the distrib ution of 60% of the annual increment across the board with the 
remaining 40% distributed on the basis of merit. * 

The Committee believes this policy does not provide adequate incentives at the 
J^dividuaTo department levSs. At the individual level, departments vary 
»an 1^ in the criteria for merit review and in how the criteria are applied to 
iSual performance. Department criteria are occasional y inflexible, 
discouraeine the development and recognition of appropriate differences of 
mdividuil tllent and interest in terms of scholarship and instructional 
effectiveness. At the unit level, the practice of distributing annual salary 
fncrements to units as a percentage of the unit's salary base is incompatible, indeed 
ant retical, with developing and recognizing outstanding unit performance^ By 
crearing a zerosum game in the unit, this practice tends to nullify an "nportant 
incenSve (compensation) for the kind of cooperative activity that might contribute 
to outstanding unit performance. This practice can also severely distort the 
relationship lltweeA individual performance and reward, simply by virtue of an 
nd^idual-s location within the organizational structure. Small units of 
outsl^ding performers are especially disadvantaged by this practice. The 
comr^Utee reVognized the highly volatile nature of suggested changes in salary 
S>Hc^ At he same time, the current salary policy and the practice discussed above, 
ineffective and seriously divisive. They should ue modified to fom-.s more 
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' ThP <;aiarv Doi.cy for dass.f-ed staff .s not considered in this report. A proposal by 
r.^.tSd Staff Council to rev.se that pohcy with elimination of step and longevity 
.ncreases effeci.ve July 1994 nas been accepted by the administration. 



compatible with the overall objective of appropriately recognizing and rewarding 
individual and unit performance. 

The Task Force recommends a change in the salary policy that would: 

a. require greater uniformity in the criteria 

b. provide greater incentive for enhancing productivity 

c. allow individual faculty the option to tailor within limits 
the basis for their evaluation to a negotiated assigiunent 
(Le., the salary policy should recognize differential faculty 
assigiunents with respect to instructional, research and 
service activities, and should reward performance on this basis.) 

d. develop criteria that more adequately reward exceptional 
individuals or exceptional departments- This might be 
achieved by enhancing the initial allocation to units, or 
could be redressed through additional allocations to 
individuals at the collegiate level. 

Whatever the final system, there was a comf)elling belief on the part of the Task 
Force that the purposes of the University would be best served if the reward system 
could be structured to provide greater incentives. Formal implementation of any 
change, however, should be in the context of full consideration of the impact of the 
problems caused by the current financial constraint and recognition of the necessity 
to improve salaries to a competitive level. 

Narrative 

As described in the earlier section of this report, the University has currently 
been adjusting to severe reductions in its budget. The principles that are used to 
guide these reductions are described in some detail in Appendix D. In general the 
academic mission of the University is the highest priority. This includes 
maintaining the quality of the instructional programs while at the same time 
providing sustaining support for the critical scholarship of faculty and students. 
Providing an enhanced quality education for undergraduate students, and high 
caliber programs for graduate students, have long been dual goals of the University. 
(See Appendix C for full description of priorities.) While we work toward academic 
improvements, significant effort also has been directed toward achieving cost 
effectiveness of administrative functions. (Some examples are described briefly in 
Af^pendix E.) 

The improvement in the availability of microcomputers and the new 
telecommunications systems position the University to take optimal advantage of 
the new OhioLINK capabilities. We expect to be on-line with this system by 
September. The eventual access to library holdings statewide as well as to important 
data resources will be a major advance in providing information for our students 
and facultv In view of the extraordinary escalation of serial purchases and print 



costs, we expect to be able to provide this information more effiaently through 
shared resources. 

Mpa'^ures of Quality /A '^^p'^-snnent/ Rewards 

Until recently BGSU was able to proviHe incentives (i.e., modest increases in 
operating and personnel budgets) to those departments that reviewed their 
nSerams identified educational priorities, and provided clear plans for 
fmprov^ments and for achieving or sustaining excellence. The opportunity to seek 
improvemen s a ^ ^^^^ 3^,^ selections were made on a 

^oS we b^ 'in m^^^^^^^ extem^al consultants were used to provide objective 
a^s^s^ments of the quality ot the department and the appropriateness of the chosen 
rcademrc directions The opportunity to acquire extra funding was a powerfu 
f "entTve for continuing improvement - even the (departments that were not 
ir.entive & review and evaluation of their programs. Program 

*°>w Tats tn;^™even though ,o. .he i-njedU.e fu.u.e i.^H, 
^ToMsiWe to provide augmented resources for exceptiorial departments. The 

that cannot provide commensurate rewards. 

As oart of the NCA accreditation self-study, a special ad hoc committee is 

At BGSU, we strive for balance between excellent teaching and faculty pursuit 
of research/scholarly/creative activities. Together they Foster the healthy 
productivity characteristic of a mature university. As described in 
^commendation 3, however, we have not yet achieved a reward system hat 
provrs appropriate recognition of individual j^rformance while balancing 
recognition of excellence in teaching and scholarship. 

Ca^iUv PrndnCtivitV 

Defining faculty productivity and providing adequate 'I'V"^^'' 
improvement lere recurring themes of discussion for the Task F^^^^ J^^^^^^^ 
general agreement that determinations of productivity must J^^i^f^^jT^ ^""^ 
fhouW take into consideration the diversity of talents, disciphnes, and ethmc 
representation. 

A mid-size university such as BGSU offers the advantages of a large 
institution while attempting to personalize the learning ^'cperience of 
undergraduates much as would be found at a small liberal arts college. Th s spec.a^ 
mission places umque demands on the faculty to achieve balance among its M 
Te pT^ib 1 rorleachin, excellence, undergraduate and graduate student 
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dvismg, productive scholarship, and university service defined in its broadest 



a 



terms. 



As measured by the improved academic quality of the undergraduate 
students who enter the university, the rate of their retention, increased enrollment 
in its graduate programs, increase in state and national recognition, and external 
awards to its faculty, the institution is increasingly successful. In addition, the ten 
vear oroCTam of capital improvement and enhancement of classroom, library, 
laboratory and computing facilities, provides yet other measures of commitment to 
improving the academic environment for learnmg. 

In summary. Bowling Green State University offers high quality education at 
low cost to its students. This low cost policy, combined with efficient management, 
has provided educational opportunities for many students who would not 
otherwise have been able to afford them. The Trustees have been effective in 
establishing these directions for the institution and strongly support the corjcept of 
shared governance in executing their authority. The changes recommended by the 
Task Force will require clarifying the lines of Trustee authority in relation to the 
Academic Charter in order to provide appropriate flexibility and salary incentives to 
allow for continuing future improvemerjte in the quality of educational offerings at 
BGSU. 
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Th*» followinq are the results of our deliberations, and are 
recoK^endf?ionrt^ be considered by the Board of Trustees and the 
College Administration. 

. address idby recommending a quality management and 

f^^SS^s'impt^^meft process be implemented throughout the 

College . 

n L^t^' ^orc e a 'ri Tcl^^ons" to'^'^be ".aSr ol . a cost basis, but to 
?Sntffy the%undinq needed to operate effectively. 

p.n.r?Sg^^d^"'j££f.^^ 

!SS?Sona^=crt?c•l^hrrV^"?^°h^^™ red'uced, t.ere could 

be slnnUicint cost reduction in certain programs. 

Tho T,«k rnr- r rf 'i r ff^ < nnshin between WTg/JVS - 
™e co'^ilt^e ItT^ngly' reco' l le n d; and W nd^orse's the accreditation 
process being used by both institutions. 

college needs to be defined and redefined, 
be made** mandatorily or ^all students . 
t^^yratiion. 

be best determined by the academic requirement. 

^5^.1.^?^^^ than necessary. 

The f"^^e r ^^^ r^^nri^ thai- the state T^^\^^ thg gaptt ^l 

^^^^^^^^^^j^^^^^ procedure has grown 

unresponsive to the needs. 

tnat ^shJuTd be^ im plemented aV as possible by the 

administration . 

Or - 
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nvKRVIEW 

The "Managing for the Future Task force" was formed and met 
for the first time on January 28, 1992. Prior to the meeting each 
narticioant was given three pieces of information to help in 
orientation to the task. These were 1) COTC Institutional Goals 
and Objectives, 2) Management for the Future Task Force Goals and 
3) Remarks from Governor Voinovich. 

The statewide goals became our goals factored with a local 
view of issues. 

1) To understand and communicate the relationship between 
quality and cost in higher education. 

2) To plan strategies for managing higher education in a 
constrained resource environment. 

3) To demonstrate and report to the Governor and General 
Assembly ways in which colleges and universities are 

or can be more effectively and efficiently managed, and 
strategies identified for improved management. 

From the onset of this committee, it became obvious that in 
depth cost analysis could not be accomplished due to resource 
availability and allocation. We also recognized that there were 
onqoinq cost reduction efforts required by budget constraints and 
these appeared to be effective. The task force will make 
additional recommendations concerning this issue. 

our efforts, therefore, were directed toward strategies and 
recommendations for improved effective use of the resources 
available. The task force also raised some issues that .he state 
should address or, if already addressing, a need to communicate in 
a more effective manner, the status of these issues. 

The task force met on 14 separate occasions at the college and 
subqroups of the committee meet with individuals away from campus 
who were considered as having significant input. These individuals 
were : 

Dr. Robert Barnes, former Pres/Dean 

Mr. Jack Lytle, former trustee and Divison Chair Business 
Mr*. William Mann, Superintendent of JVS 

Some items not included in the body of this report, but items 
we felt to have significant impact on the College are as follows: 

A rlear coniTnunicat i on on t he staters position on all CQ- 
j_Qr;^i:ed campuses. 
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SECTION IV 
SUMMARY 

Effective management of Central State University in the future will 
be guided by implementation of the six key priority areas listed 
previously in this document. Within these six priority areas, the 
University's operations will focus on strengthening the following 
activities such that they ^/ill become exemplary aspects of our 
total "Managing for the Future" effort* 

A. } Enhancement of Undergraduate Studies through: 

■ A strengthened core curriculum with built-in assessment to 
more thoroughly prepare our students for graduate r.nd 
professional school ; 

■ Increased emphasis on undergraduate research as a strategy for 
preparing our students for graduate and professional school; 

■ Strengthening of academic programs in scientific and technical 
fields where the potential for future professional growth and 
development are excellent. The enhanced scientific and 
technical programs will complement activity in Manufacturing 
Engineering and Water Resources Management. The University 
plans to aggressively pursue expansion and development of 
academic programs in the sciences through research grants, 
improvement to physical plant in these areas, and through a 
new $8 million building to house the Center for Water 
Resources Management. 

■ Development of new undergraduate programs in Airway Science 
and Hospitality Man<kgement. The Hospitality Management 
progreun has been funded for $103,000 by Title III under the 
U-S. Department of Education's Strengthening Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities Program. It is anticipated 
that the Airway Science program will be funded in part by 
grants from the Federal Aviation Administration. 



B.) Re-Establishment and Expansion of Graduate Education 

Central State University has made imprAs***ve progress in re- 
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..s graduate program xn educatxon leading to the^ 
estab.xs -9 - Unxversxty plans to expar^ 

Master s of Educatx \^^;Lude the areas of Manufacturing 

graduate ^""^^^^^^^^^ Hanaqement . Central State plans to 

Engineering and Wa with The Ohio State University as it develops 
work ^°°P^"^^"^'^^^^duate study. Joint committees between the 
its programs established for the purpose of developing 

guidellneHor the implementation of an array of academic programs. 

C.) internationalization of University Progra-s and Curriculu. 

1 qtate i.^ placing greater emphases on the 
, Central Stai-e - curriculum via an 

.nternationalxzati ^^^^ coordinates joint programs and 

^"'^ ts fn the"^ institute for International Affairs, the 
projects for water Resources management, and the 

n^Trtlent o Manufacturing Engineering. A proposal has been 
r tted to the U.S. Department of Education requesting funds 
To assist the university in plans to augment the proficiency 
to assxst prench and Wolof languages and to 

thrw^st Mrican nations of Senegal and Mali. The .ncreaa,^ 

f!=!encv of our students in West African language, and 
prof xciency °^ university sponsored projects in 

^ ^r^n Senegal -a Ghana. Moreover, preliminary contacts 
Northern Senegal »nd Training Institutions, 

have been »«de x education officials in Namibia 

:r/a:ra^sT«rora Ln, range plan to internationalize 
the curriculum in the College of Education. 

university's Institute for International Affairs was 
• /tabUshed in June. 1987, for the purpose of facilitating 
!rch development, trade, and economic development in sub- 
"r African and Caribbean countries. The Developing 
Saharan " ^ component of the Institute for 

Nations .^^"^""^^f^^-^V ^as establish., in April, 1969, to 
^"Tt:"rht-produce<^ equipment and products for both 
rrofotype production and manufacturing training to meet the 
needs of developing nations. 
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D. ) 



Development of federal, state, and private sources of revenue 
for the University through contracts, grants, and gifts. 

The Central State University Foundation's goals include 
identifying, cultivating, and soliciting donors for the 
purpose of building endowment and general operating funds. 
The CSU Foundation has set an ambitious target of raising $3 
million over the next five years for student scholarships, 
faculty development and enhancement of academic programs. The 
University's track record in securing research grants and 
contracts has been impressive as the list of funded 
grants/contracts appended to this document illustrates. 

E ) More efficient academic program operation thorough eliminating 
redundancies in individual courses and programs and more cost- 
effective administrative operations through reduction and 
elimination of operational areas that are no longer effective. 

Recent cost-saving initiatives at the University have resulted 
in a consolidation of academic programs and reduction of 
courses through elimination of programs in Business Education, 
Child Development Technology and Fashion Merchandizing. Based 
on continuing academic program review, the following programs 
are being considered for elimination: Earth Science, Theater, 
Literature, Industrial Arts Education, and Anthropology. 
Other cost-savings have resulted from the reduction and/or 
elimination of specific operational areas and through more 
effective collaboration among the remaining operational areas. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

^«T- rht^ Future Task Force asked each 
The Statewide Managing for the Fui^ure 

Institution the following question: 

"What state-level changes should be made to ease your 
ability to sustain quality and manage costs more effec- 
tively and efficiently?" 

central State University submits the following recommendations for 
state-level as well as .nstitutional change- 
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state Level RecoMnendations 

current subsidy formula for the purpose of revising 
1.) Reassess ^"^^^"^ \"7,'tore equitable with respect to funding 
the formula to maKe it: jioic t=^v* 

for universities whose enrollment patterns do not fit 
components of the subsidy formula. 

■ ■ ■ r.:r «r«sv:v -rsf =j^p9 

In Ohio, e.pecially in the areas of parcha.xng, travel, 
teleconnnunications . 

3., He=tru=ture process in state "f'i^^:^:^^^.^ 

employees for cause. 
5 , Establish minimum faculty workload of twelve contact hours 
across the public higher education system m Ohio. 

Develop mechanisms that promote accountability "^^^^^ 
readiness at the K-12 level across Ohio's public elementary, 
middle, and secondary schools. 

ac-ess to Ohio's four-year publicly-assisted 
;n!v"s.txes"f=r rioan-Ainericans and other minorities b|^ 
devet'pln, financial and academic support programs at 4-yea^ 
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institutions that focus on developing these students within 
the 4-year academic environment. Restricting access to blacks 
and other minority students with low or marginal high school 
academic achievement is inconsistent with a policy of 
increased access at the 4-year level. Currently, 45 percent 
of black headcount enrollment and 55 percent of Hispanic 
headcount enrollment in higher education is concentrated at 
the 2-year level where completion rates and transfer rates to 
4-year colleges are minimal, i.e., just 10 percent of blacks 
at the 2-year level transfer to 4-year institutions. Minority 
elementary and secondary enrollment levels are expanding 
rapidly, especially among the low-income segments of minority 
populations. Restricting access to a 4-year liberal arts 
education and the baccalaureate degree is incompatible with a 
policy that promotes access at the 4-year level for minority 
populations. Diverting a disproportionately large number of 
minority students into the 2-year system is also incompatible 
with a policy that promotes access to a 4-year liberal arts 
education for minority populations. 

8.) System-wide, the Ohio Board of Regents should implement the 
five strategic goals which were established in its 1988 policy 
study, -Student Access and Success in Ohio's Higher Education 
System.- More specifically, the OBR should target parity in 
proportional headcount enrollment by racial /ethnic group as 
the over-arching goal of its commitment to access. Parity is 
defined as a minimum or floor with respect to headcount 
enrollment across the higher education system that is equal to 
the racial /ethnic percentage of elementary and secondary 
enrollment in the state of Ohio. Parity is also defined as a 
moving target that will change from year to year as the 
elementary and secondary state population changes. The five 
goals enumerated by the 1988 OBR policy study are listed as 
follows : 



Goal 1 : To increase the number of individuals participating 
in higher education at each level (associate, 
baccalaureate , graduate , professional ) with 
particular attention to minority students. 

Goal 2 : To increase the number of returning and continuing 
. students in Ohio's colleges and universities^ with 
particular atterMon to minority students. 
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l: To improve the rate of degree completion at 

levels of higher education and in all colleges an^^ 
universities, with particular attention to minority 
students . 

Goal 4: To increase minority student enrollments, over a 
ten-year period to at least proportional 
representation for each college and university 
service arta. 



ro;,! 5- TO assure that all students are accorded the 
^ — * benefit of faculty and a learning environment 
generally representative of the racial/ethnic mix 
found in the service district of the college or 
university. 

The Ohio Board of Regents should develop and implement a 
minority retention data base for the purpose of tracking and 
reporting minority student withdrawals from 4-year publxcly- 
Lsisted universities in the state of Ohio to ascerta^ 
withdrawal rates by race by institution as well as reasons f^ 
withdrawing by institution. Currently 75 percent of blacks 
attending 4-year public institutions xn Ohio fax! to complete 
their degrees after 5 years. This data base should also be 
designed to track and report completion rates for black- and 
other minorities in the public higher education system o£ Ohxo 
to ascertain completion rates vs. admission rates by race by 
institution and to track and report the length of txme xt 
takes minority students to complete their degrees across the 
4-year system. 
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Institutional Recommendations 



Develop implementation plan that allows the University to 
track progress toward implementing its strategic goals in a 
systematic way. 

Develop a course scheduling process that facilitates and 
expedites completion of core and major course requirements and 
that insures that students will be able to move through their 
academic program consistently and to complete their degree 
requirements as quickly as possible. 

Augment current academic advising program such that all 
students receive timely and informed advice with respect to 
developing their course schedules. 

Implement current Strategic Marketing Plan in the Office of 
Admissions. 

Enhance process for matriculation through the University 
College with an emphasis on strengthening the tutoring and 
mentoring services currently provided. 

Augment recruitment process at the two-year level via enhanced 
articulation agreements with two-year publicly-assisted 
colleges in the state of Ohio. 

Evaluate the feasibility of implementing Total Quality 
Management principles into the University's administrative 
operations and into the curriculums of the College of Business 
Administration and the Department of Manufacturing 
Engineering. 

Develop comprehensive strategy for increasing fund-raising 
activities in the private sector. 
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1. 3:^^2Cin":v2 summa^ 



The Cincinnati Technical College Managing for the Future Task Force included 18 greater Cindnnatians 
from business, industry, dvic organizations, the media, and government The members were selected by 
the College president and approved by the CoUege Board of Trustees. 

From November 1991 thjough Mav 19?I &d T^sk Force held six meetings. The membership broke up 
into three subcommittees which met separately. The subcommittees studied the foUowing issues: 
Quality Enhancement, Revenue Enhancen«nt, and Expense Reduction. 

Each subcommittee presented a report and made recommendations to the hill Task Force. Reports and 
recommendations were discussed and consensus was reached. 

The Task Force agreed that it should meet annually to review progress and offer further assistance. 
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Report to the Managing for the Future Task Force 
University of Cincinnati 
May 21, 1992 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

THE PROCESS 

Because of reductions to state subsidy and increases in 
externally mandated costs, the University of Cincinnati has 
forecast an approximate $40 million dollar deficit in its 1994-95 
general funds operating budget. Thus, when the charge was 
received in October 1991 from Chancellor Hairston to conduct a 
'rampus-based study for the Managing for the Future Task Force, 
President Steger - decided' to conduct this study within the 
processes already defined to work on budget reductions. This 
decision was communicated to Chancellor Hairston in an October 
18, 1991 memorandum. Dr. Norman R. Baker, Senior Vice President 
and Provost for Baccalaureate and Graduate Education, was 
assigned to coordinate the process. 

The process involves a number of standing adminif^trative 
councils, standing govezmance committees, and ad hoc task forces. 
These groups have been at work since June 1991. The charge and 
membership of each group was presented as Appendices 1-11 of our 
interim report, submitted April 15, 1992, and will not be 
repeated in this report. 

Standing Councils and Committees 

Several administrative councils are an integral part of the 
University of Cincinnati's organizational structure. These 
councils are involved in all aspects of the University's 
planning, policy setting, budgeting, and decision-making process. 
The councils and their membership, in descending hierarchical 
order, are: 

1. Policy and Planning Council 

Membership: President, 2 Senior Vice Presidents, 
Executive Director for Planning 

2. Academic and Administrative Council 
Membership: 2 Senior Vice Presidents, 5 Vice 

Presidents, Treasurer, Executive Director for 
Planning, 5 Deans, 3 Faculty 

3. Council of Deans 
Membership: 17 Deans 

In addition to the standing administrative councils, there are 
several standing governance committees. The standing governance 
committees most involved in the budget reduction process are the 
Budget and Priorities Committee of the Faculty Senate and the 
Student Advisory Committee on University Budgets (SACUB) . Thus, 
through these committees, faculty and students are routinely 
involved in the planning, budgetary, and decision-making 
processes of the University of Cincinnati. Final decision 
responsibility rests with the central administration after 
considerable input through the governance committees. 
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jXd Hoc Task Forces 

Working jointly with the Faculty Senate, the Academic and 
Administrative Councils defined a number of ad hoc task forces to 
address the need for mc\nac,-ed, focused 'DUdger reductions. 

The firs^- of these, the Faculty/Administrative Budget Task Force, 
worked from June to August 1991. Their report was forwarded as 
an attachment to President Steger's October 18, 1991 letter to 
Chancellor Hairston. The membership included three academic Vice 
Presidents, three academic. Deans, three faculty from Faculty 
Senate, and three faculty from the faculty union, the American 
Association of University Professors. The final report of this 
task force has formed the baseline for all the effort that 
follows. 

Shortly after receipt of the final report from the Faculty/ 
Administrative Budget Task Force, a two-day retreat of the 
Council of Deans was held. The purpose of the retreat was to 
review the final report and propose next steps. The Council of 
Deans organized the 20 recommendations in the report into 8 
themes each of which required extensive review and evaluation. 
The Council of Deans proposed that a joint administrative/ 
faculty/student task force be created and charged to study each 
of the 8 themes. This recommendation was accepted and 
implemented by the Academic and Administrative Councils. 

Working collaboratively with Faculty Senate and SACUB, the 
Academic and Administrative Council constituted the following 
eight task forces: 

- University Faculty Workload Task Force* 

- Fund Raising Task Force 

- Off-Loading Task Force 

- Enrollment Management Task Force 

- Administrative and Academic Support Services Task Force* 

- Academic Program Evaluation Task Force* 

- Continuing Education Incentives Task Force 

- Fiscal Policies Review Task Force 

Reports have been received from the three task forces whose 
charge is most directly related to this report (identified by 
asterisks) . It is our intent to have these reports reviewed by 
the governance committees and the Academic and Administrative 
Councils. We hoped to complete these reviews prior to the 
preparation of this report and it was scheduled to meet the May 
15, 1992 submission date. Unfortunately, we are running behind 
schedule, primarily due to the need to take large, unexpected 
budget reductions, and the reviews have not been completed. 
Therefore, this report will present the unreviewed 
recommendations . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As Ohio moves toward the new century, higher education will 
be called upon to play an expanded role 1n providing education and 
skills to our new workforce. Clark State Community College has 
spent the last five years preparing Itself to serve this new 
challenge. Our task force found significant evidence which 
supports the positioning of the college to meet these new 
chal 1 enges. 

The Board of Trus'.ees has developed a sound management team 
and an excellent faculty. Together the faculty, administration, 
and associates have been working hard to keep the Institution 
moving forward in an era of constrained resources. This team has 
done a commendable job In both assessing the educational needs of 
its community and the development of programming to meet those 
identified community needs. 

Clark State Community College has developed a broad-based 
process to evaluate and implement cost-savings measures. . Since 
1985 the college has reduced annual expenditures by some $560,000 
at the same time they were planning for the successful transition 
to a state community college. Since becoming a state coawunity 
college in 1988, the college has experienced an increase in 
enrollment of approximately 41Z. With an increasing enrollment 
and a decreasing state subsidy, the college has had to implement 
measures for productivity Improvement among its personnel. In 
1991-93 the workload for full-time faculty was evaluated and 
changed to a more equitable base. 

Our task force found evidence of measures which will help to 
sustain quality at the college. Reward structures are available 
for all classifications of employees; i.e., yearly financial 
recognition structures, professional development support 
activities for all classes of employees, sabbatical leave for 
faculty, etc. The Board of Trustees and college staff define 
quality measures In much the same way. It appeared evident to our 
group that everyone at this college understands and supports the 
several missions of the college. 

During the past three years, the college has been able to 
manage Its transition to a state community college. Even with 
reduced state funding it has still managed to move forward with 
its original plan to bring increased educational benefits to its 
citizens. However, our task *orce is gravely concerned about 
their ability to continue to sustain quality in th« years ahead ir 
the necessary state resources are not made available. Therefore, 
our formal recommendations focus on state-wide issues (which have 
direct affect on the delivery of services at Clark State) as well 
as suggestions for continued improvement at the college. 
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2. A brief description of the findings and recommendaiions of the institutional 
management review. 

Summary: Columbus State Community College is an institution which understands its 
customers (students and employers) and provides them with a quality product 
(education). Sustained and predictable state funding is required for the coUege's 
continued growth, Fmanciai well-being, and ability to respond to the needs of its students 
and the community. The committee ss particularly concerned that Columbus Sute's 
exceUent management record could be used as an excuse for further funding reductions, 
which would seriously imperil the institution. 

The overriding conclusion of the Managing for the Future Institutional Committee is 
that Columbus State is a well-managed institution, which understands its mission and 
constituency and has succeeded in maintaining the highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 

Columbus State has experienced a dramatic growth in enrollment over the past five 
years: 96%. At the same time, the college has held its costs to a minimum and, in fact, has 
reduced by $646 the cost per full-time equivalent (FTE) student over the past three years. 
The college's annual per-student FTE cost is currently $1,461 below the state-wide average 
for two-year technical and community colleges and $3,661 below the current cost per-student 
FTE for all colleges in Ohio. 

The college constantly monitors its fiscal status with: 

* Daily records of student enrollment, inquiries, and applications. 

* On-line reports of college revenues and department expenditures. 

* Six-month (rather than annual) budgets. 

* An annual Financial Self -Assessment, which includes strategies and risks. 

Columbus State considers itself a business and uses terminology and management 
strategies from the corporate sector. The college believes a successful business understands 
us customers and focuses its operation on providing a quality product to those customers while 
maximizing efficiency. 
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Columbus State considers its students, their prospective employers, and the community 
at large as its customers. To ensure the college's awareness of its constituency, Columbus 

State: 

♦ Conducts regular studies of whom it serves and how well they are served. A 
variety of objective data are generated from over 35 reports and self-studies 
each year. 

♦ Demonstrates its commitment to students by providing access to anyone who 
can benefit from a college education. 

♦ Enables traditionally underserved students to obtain a college education by 
keepmg tuition and fees affordable (the lowest in the region). 

♦ Removes opportunities for failure by keeping class sizes and student/faculty 
ratios at optimum levels for learning. 

♦ Ensures that students understand the education they will receive by defining 
course and program outcomes for every academic area and measunng those 
outcomes by standardized tests, locally developed assessment instruments, and 
student and employer evaluations. 

Local employers are involved in developing and monitoring academic programs and 
are regularly polled about on-the-job performance of Columbus State's graduates.' Dozens of 
partnerships and collaborative programs between Columbus State and other companies, 
agencies, colleges, and universities operate each year. 

Columbus State understands the importance of maintaining a skilled and dedicated 
work force to serve the college's customers. The primary mission of faculty is teaching, and 
they are evaluated regularly on their performance in the clasiroom; in fact, regardless of 
tenure status or length of service with the college, faculty members never reach a point where 
they are not eval-tated. Moreover, each acadernic unit is reviewed annually on seventeen 
objective critena. Units which perform poorly for over two consecutive years are placed on 
probation for possible phasing out over the following two years. 

The college both expects and rewards quality from its employees and has created a 
work environment characterized by high morale and espnt dc corps. By maintaining 
compeuuve levels ot compensation, annual adj; .tments. beneilts. professional development 
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opportunities, and a series of awards and recognitions, the college enjoys a very low, college- 
wide, annual turnover rate of 4.6%.^ 

The "unit president" concept is an important strategy endorsed by the American 
Management Association and one used by Columbus State. Each of the college's 54 unit 
presidents (cost center managers) helps to develop the college budget and is informed of and 
responsible for all unit expenditures. 

Columbus State has created a campus environment which is conducive to quality 
education. It is healthy, safe, and secure, with state-of-the-art equipment and laboratories in 
facilities that are clean and in good repair. 

Despite excellent records of enrollment growth, sound management, and a constant 
search to improve quality in every area of college operations, Columbus State is now 
threatened by continuing decreases in state funding. The college is both unwilling and legally 
unable to raise tuition beyond a 7% increase to augment revenues. 

Committee members have also identified a potential political problem with this report: 
Columbus State has continued to manage well during significant enrollment increases and 
despite decreasing state funding. 

♦ Will this good management work against the college?* 

# Will policy-makers observe that the college has been able to respond to cuts 
without compromising its educational excellence and conclude that Columbus 
State should be able to accommodate additional cuts as well? 

Columbus State is not alone in receiving less money from the state every year. What 
makes Columbus State unique, however, has been the college's ability to increase services to 
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recent study measured the annual turnover nte for fuU-(ime. pemunent. white-cclUr employees in the executive 
bfmnch of the federal govcmmem ci 9% fPubhe Adm imstraiion Review. Mmrch/Apnl IWl. Vol. 51. No. 2. p. 146.) 
Roughly rwenty-five percent of all new government hires leave within the first year." (The Wtihington Poit . September 12. 
1989 ) '[Federal] health^^are workers had a nineteen percent turnover rmte and sixteen percent of aU clerical and 
support suff left during the year the Government s record was comparable to that of the pnvate sector, where turnover 
was 12% in 1987. accord mj; to ihe Bureau of National Affairs " ( The New York Times Nationtl . September II. 1989 ) 

•fhe committee s concern that i great injustice could occur as a resuit of Columbus State's efficiency of operation a not 
without precedent Several years ago. for example, there were no sute funds available to purchase classn>om computcra. 
Bccaux • It bebeved such equipment was important for us students. Columbus Sute used money from lU opcfitinf budget to 
purchase these computers ^"hen sute funds were rmally made available for computers. Columbus Sute was. m effect. 
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co,.mun,.y wh.le, the same «™e. reducng us smdem FTE expenditures. Although the 
college has expenenced s.gn.ftcn. growth in enrollment, this growth is now funded by the 
s.,e at ^ approxtmate rate of S0.60 on each dollar earned by formula. Clearly, the college 
Zs ^ready "adiusted" to fundmg cuts. The question remains, "How much more can ,t adjust 



down? 



Th,s deltcate balance-between showcasing what the college does well and. at the same 
„me. sounding -he alarm that further decreases ,n state funding will seriously comprom.sc 

"""Taiher than attempt to resolve th.s debate, the Managtng for the Future .nstitudonal 
Commtttee has deeded to report the concern: that a. excellent two-year instituuon ts m 
Tger of havtng to Umit access and compromise opportunities for student success. Uon.ca.,,, 
.he sound management that brought Columbus State to this position of promtnence and 
excellence may be the very argument used against sustaining funding levels ,n the commg 
months. 
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Executive Summaxy 
of Reccommendatdons 



The major contribution of the CSV Task Force was to recommend a 
streamlined organizational process which would not only save the university a 
substantial sum of money, but would allow for a more effective and efficient 
reporting process among various levels of administration, faculty, staff and 
students. The recommendations for budget savings from all aspcas of the study 
arc summarized below, followed by summary recommendations for each study 
area: 

1. Mission Statement $0 

2. Faculty Instruction Process 

Departmental Review $2,317,629 

College of Ans and Sciences $1,000,000 

College of Engineering $515,420 

Faculty Workload Incrcai^e $1,000,000 

3. Departmental Restructuring from 

Reorganization $1,31 9,000 

4. Physical Plant Restructure $2,686,000 

Total $8,838,049 



University Mission 

1. The Tusk Force recommends that CSU focus a substantial part of its 
intellectual force and resources on understanding and developing means to deal 
with the fundamental needs of the greater Cleveland area, 

2. The clinical or medical school model, which blends teaching, research and 
service in a highly interactive mode, is seen by the Task Force to be a good 
example of the structure that should be adopted by CSU as its urban university 
model. The academic and support programs should first ask, •'How can our 



programs be delivered m a way that can match one or more needs of the 
communicy?" 

3. Since CSU falls within the category of universities m the state which offer 
some but not an extensive n amber of graduate programs the Task Force 
recommends that its emphasi. be toward a more balanced role between 
teaching, research and service with considerable emphasis on undergraduate 
education. 

4. The conclusion of the Task Fo.ce is that the University Mission Statement 
must be clearly defined to support tne centrality of its urban mission with a 
clear focus on key colleges: Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, 
Engineering, Law and Urban Affairs. 



Faculty /Instructloiial Process 

5. The Task Force strongly endorses the program review process outlined in the 
University's Strategic Plan and urges the faculty, staff and administration to 
follow through with this process to its initial completion and continuance. The 
program review process will determine when funds need to be spent, wixere 
they are likely to come from and where they should be allocated. The review 
should be continuous and should include both academic and non-academic 
units. 

6. The Task Force recommends that the Total Quality Management (TQM) 
approach be considered as a process to move the quality of CSU programs to 
excellence. 

7. The Task Force agrees that the evaluative force of the University's Program 
Review Criteria (Centrality, Quality, Demand, Comparative Advantage and 
Cost) coupled with TQM can yield specific indices for efficient resource 
allocation. 

8. The Task Force recommends that the free standing academic centers and 
programs in the University be reviewed in terms of self-support capabilities. 
Budget reductions or elimination should be considered for those centers 
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currently on state funding which arc not at least breaking even with respect to 
income and expenses. 



9. Because of its size, diversity in instructional areas, and difficulty of 
management, the Task Force recommends that the College of Arts and Sciences 
be rcstruaured into at least two separate colleges. Within this recommendation 
rhc Task Force suggests dividing the current Dean*s office budget between the 
two new colleges when formed. 

10. It is recommended that consideration be given to closing the advising 
division of the College of Arts and Sciences and returning this function to the 
faculty. 

11. It is recommended that consideration be given to closing the computer 
center in the College of Arts and Sciences and merging its equipment into tne 
Univrrsicy Computer Center for greater control and centralization of services. 

12. The Task Force recommends that the College of Engineering eliminate the 
Division of Engineering Technology . This program more clearly belongs in a 
rwo-year technical college program. 

13. The Task Force recommends that the average teaching load be raised to 
2.75 sections per department with an overall efficiency/productivity increase of 
25%. Such efficiency could result in approximately $1 million of savings in part- 
time teaching funding. 

14. The Task Force recommends a balanced approach for faculty evaluation 
with the true inclusion of teaching and service. Within this recommendation the 
Task Force supports a multi-faceted teaching evaluation system as an 
inducement for improved teaching and its inclusion in the evaluation process. 

15. The Task Force recommends that the University administration provide the 
resources for faculty to develop and maintain skills in the most current teaching 
technology, especially computerized instruction. 

16. The Task Force recommends a promotion, tenure and salary review process 
that IS tied more to performance than across the board evaluations. A modified 



"Management by Objecrive (MBO)" process is recommended for evaluation 
guideline development. 

17. The Task Force is in agreement with University guidelines which state that 
members of the faculty should not teach more than twelve credit hours per 
week. Assignment of research activities should result in some downward 
adjustment of load, but IT SHOULD NOT BE EXPECTED THAT EACH 
FACULTY xVIEMBER WILL TEACH THE SAME LOAD. 

18. The Task Force recommends that the concept of **term tenure** be explored 
as a stepping stone toward permanent tenure for a more limited number of 
permanent faculty. 

19. If it is economically feasible early retirement options should be explored to 
effect faculty turnover among senior faculty with long years of service. The 
opportunity to reduce the overall work force through an appropriate PERS- 
STRS retirement process should not be overlooked. 

20. The Task Force recommends that an Immediate restructuring process be 
undertaken among administrative departments that will result in the 
consolidation and/or elimination of duplicative positions as well as the 
enhancement of function and efficiency* 

21. The functional Chart of Organization shown as Figure 2 in Appendix A is 
recommended to replace the current organizational configuration which 
reflects several major inefficiencies. It creates four senior vice presidents and 
presents a more streamlined organization built upon participative management 
with no more than seven departments reporting through any one administrator. 

22. Tht Task Force commends the University a. 'ministration for previous 
actions taken to improve productivity and efficiency prior to this study. The list 
includes such results as a more efficient summer school funding program, 
elimination of university publication, computer controlled energy systems. 
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pooled maintenance of computers and purchasing, and a proposal for a 
consortium for savings and health care and other benefit costs. 

Physical Plant and Facility Management 

23 The Task Force finds that the facilities management program has inherent 
organizational and planning weaknesses. Overall reorganization and revamping 
is recommended. Strategic planning is urgently needed for efficient 
departmental space allocation, classroom space management, examination of 
duplicate facilities, overall adequacy of facilities, and to correct a general lack of 
control in space allocation. The overall utilization of faculty office space is a 
specific concern. 

24. The Task Force recommends that the physical plant and operations 
departments be reorganized to centralize management functions. 

IS. The Task Force recommends that the University subcontract as many 
operations functions as deemed practical, including custodial, maintenance, 
motor pool, groundskceping and building repairs. 



* 
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QUALITY AND COST A T CUYAHOGA COMMUNHY COLLEGE 
The Final Report of the CCC Mattaging for the Future Task Force 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In Juiy. 1991. the Ohio Board of Regents fOBOR) urged ail state supported two- and four-year educational 
institutions to establish a Task Force that would gukie an internal review of the forces that influence the cost 
at a College, kientify cost containment strategies, and report findings and recommendations to the statewide 
"Managing the Future Task Force. " Cuyahoga Community Collego's ''Managing for the Future Task Force" 
reviewed the College's operations from Decamber. 1991 to May. 1992. The Task Force was made up of 
fifteen (15) individuals -nine corpor^t9 i^nd public sector executives, three of the College's trustees, the 
College's President and its two Executive Vice Presidents. 

The Task Force was guk^ed by the suggested questions provkied by the OBOR for use by the Statewide 
Managing for the Future Task Force. Because the questions appeared geared primarily to the mission of four- 
year institutions, each question was adapted to be most appScable to a community cotege. To address the 
questions, the Cuyahoga Community College Task Force received orientation to the College's long-range 
financial pian. its "Action Agenda for the 1990s. " and resource allocation and quaUty control processes. 
Initiatives which have resulted in cost efficiencies arni effectrver^ess. continumg challenges and obstacles to 
achievmg quality and comparative institutional data were also presented. The final report represents the 
distilled opinion of the Task Force in addressing its charge. 



RNDINGS 

During its deliberations, the Task Force made a number of observations. They pertain to the College's 
priorities; its planning systems to achieve these priorities: system:^ to improve organizational efficiencies and 
effectiveness and processes which have already been accompBshed to improve the CoBege's efficiencies and 
effectiveness. Based on its detailed review, arnt observations concerning key areas of the College's 
operations, it is clear that the College has taken sigrtificant steps to be prudent in its management of public 
resources while maintaining a strong sense of commitment to providing high quality education and training 
services to the community which it serves. 

The Task Force also believes that Cuyahoga Commurtity College can contract the scope and management of 
its services without losing its quest for excellence. If the choices facing the CoBege leadership are well made, 
based on carefuMy developed criteria arnl plar,^, ex c eBence arnt quaSty rpeed not suffer. To attain this goal, 
the CoBege wiBneed to take spedfic stops to address targeted courses of action in ttte ir^imediate years ahead. 
Board leadership and the recommerniations contamed m this report provide gukiance to these action steps. 



RECOMMENDA VONS 

Based on the data, information and analyses completed over the five month period, the Cuyahoga Community 
College Mar%agmg for the Future Task Force offers seven recommendations for the College's and Regents' 
consk/eration in planning for the future. The Task Force recommends that: 

« Given this era of finite resources, an aggressive FY 1993 revmw of academic and 
admmistrative staffing patterns be conducted, leading to a ;0% reduction in non ^instructional 
staffing. 




• The College seek the highest attainable level of faculty productivity-increasing this by 10% in 
each of the next three fears, through an emphasis on teaching and learning. 



• Program evaluation be implemented immediately to assess and eliminate institutional duplication 
of academic programs, administrative and institutional support functions, and excessive costs, 
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• Consistency and uniformity in ail appropriate areas across the College, (e,g,, student service, 
and business operations) be assessed, and unnecessary duplication be eliminated, 

• A Student service focus be implemented utilizing Total Quality Management (TQM J tec^S^e. 
that will provide a program of continuing improvement from the counseling office to tht 
classroom. Through evaluation, programs which only minimally contribute to studen 
development will be eliminated. 

• Cost savings and synergistic collaboratives be developed between and among regiona 
educational institutions (e,g,. Campus One. Tech Prep) and other inter-institutional cooperative 
ventures. 

These recommendations will call for stjte support through: 



e incentives for collaboration^ 

e improvements in the quaffty of statewide data availabie for assessing institutional effectiveness 
and efficiency^ and 

• greater equity in funding between two-and four-year coiieges. 

The Cuyahoga Community College Managing for the Future Task Force believes that the College's 
implementation of its mission^ and its effectiveness in serving the dtizens of the Northeast Ohio region will 
be greatly enhanced if necessary steps are taken. The results will be an institution of high quality tha^j^n 
continue to meet the chaOenges of the rmxt century on an even more stable and predictable foundatta^ 
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Executive Summary 



A. Significant Findings 

Pdison focuses o : l«arBing* 

Edison's business is learning. All initiatives are 
assessed against that mission and faculty workload is 
assigned accordingly. All faculty by contract teach 15 
instructional units, equalling four or five courses each 
quarter. ' 

Edison is cl«ar in its mission. 

Edison serves Darke, Miami and Shelby counties. It 
exists to provide general education, to parallel the 
first two years of a university, to prepare students 
for immediate career entry, to assist the three-county 
area in economic development through education and 
training and to provide for lifelong learning. 

Edison monitors its costs. 

The average cost per student credit in 1991-92 was $96, 
including all indirect costs. 

The average faculty salary is $31,899. Of the 41 full-time 
faculty currently employed, 6 have doctorates, 31 have 
master's degrees, 2o are completing master ^s degrees and two 
have bachelor '-s degrees. 

Edison is addressing the major concerns of employers. 



Both local and national studies indicate that employers want 
students educated for the modern workplace. To that end, 
Edison •s faculty has committed to teaching the following' 
core values in every class: 

Communication skills 
Ethics 

Critical thinking 
Cultural diversity 
Inquiry/Respect for learning 
Interpersonal skills/Teamwork 



Edison Community College 
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While far from fully implemented, these core values are 
being systematically addressed in every discipline. 

Edison initiated thm first staps in Total Quality Management 18 
months ago and is continuing that initiative. 

Customer service training has been intensive and 
continuing for all staff except faculty. Process 
monitoring training has just begun, 

Edison is accomplishing its objectives with one of the state «s 
lowest sxil^sidy rates. 

The following chart provides a very rough picture of state 
funding levels since it does not distinguish between 
Graduate and undergraduate or between liberal arts and 
technical programs. It does, however, give a general 
overview of how much one full-time equivalent student costs 
the state at neighboring and other selected institutions. 



Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati 
Wright State 

Bowling Green 
Lima 

Cincinnati Tech 

Miami 
Clark 

Lake Campus, Wright State 

Lorain Community College 
Southern State 
Cuyahoga 

Sinclair 

Lakeland Community College 
Columbus State 

Edison 

Lima Campus, OSU 
Rio Grande 



FTE Subsidy Subsidy 

Per FTE 



46,988 
23,488 
11,838 


256,920,352 
127 ,967,719 
54,473,753 


5,468 
5,448 
4 , 602 


16, 591 

1, 138 

2, 513 


61, 118, 614 
3, 977,681 
8,594,913 


3 , 684 
3 , 495 
3,420 


15,758 
1, 489 
537 


50,426,042 
4,708,027 
1, 653,715 


3 ,200 
3 , 162 
3 , 080 


3 , 557 
899 
11,873 


10, 517, 121 
2, 584,029 
33,444,284 


2,957 
2,874 
2 ,817 


7,501 
3,919 
6,754 


20,636, 196 
9,972,725 
16, 174 ,247 


2,751 
2 , 545 
2 , 395 


1, 374 
1, 131 
1,260 


3,257,305 
2,564,328 
2,762,040 


2,371 
2 ,267 
2, 192 



Edison Commuxuty College 
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Edison has accoaBodatsd studsnt and faculty grovth vhlla 
containing sxpansion of non-teaching parsonnal. 

Students Faculty Non-Teaching 
Esr^o nnel 

1988 7,820 37 66.75 

1991 10,215 41 67 

Increase 31% 11% 0.004% 



B. Significant Recommendations 



The following recommendations from Edison's Task Force have the 
greatest potential for effecting significant cost reductions, 
revenue increases and improved quality: 

Stress intramural athletics and lifelong physical fitness 
and consider dropping competitive athletic teams. 

Streamline forms and administrative procedures to 
eliminate duplication for students, faculty and staff. 

Eliminate or revise low demand programs. 

Market Edison's emphasis on general education and core 
values. 

Capitalize on strengths in Total Quality Management by 
developing a curriculum for the Nineties the core 
values, TQM, foreign languages, environmental issues, 
community structure and needs. 

Form a partnership with local businesses to study 
state-of-the-art technology and its potential in the 
local area. 

Make more services user-financed and structure fees to 
reflect the costs of services used. 

Increase professors' productivity by providing more 
clerical support, test graders, classroom proctors and 
supplements such as video?, computers, etc. 

Examine ways in which entire classes can be taught in 
supplemental modes such computer-based instruction. 
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1. Review Process 



Edison's Managing for the Future committee consisted of one 
trustee, three business representatives from the College's 
service area, two faculty members and one staff member* 

Two deans prepared material in response to state guidelines and 
to committee requests. The material was presented to the 
committee for discussion. Committee members individually 
formulated coramendat:ion?> and recommendations which were compiled 
by the deans and submitted to the group. The committee then 
discussed and agreed upon its final report. 

The faculty and staff representatives have been asked to share 
their experiences with their colleagues. 



Committee members included 
John Arnold 



Mike Engle 
Albert Greenaway 
Joseph P. Martino 

Sally McCool 
John Mirabito 
Dennis Myers 



President, Fifth Third bank of Miami 
Valley 

Physics Department, Edison 

President, Whiteford Foods 

Senior Research Scientist, 
University of Dayton 
Edison Trustee 
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President, Wilson Memorial Hospital 

Microcomputer Applications Department, 
Edison 



Facilitators included: 
Michael Burns 
Sharon Coady 



Dean of Administrative S^srvices, Edison 

Dean of Academic and Student Affairs, 
Edison 
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Executive Summary 

A number of issues must be kcpi m view as the process of evaluating Jeff Tech and other 
two-year institutions takes shape for the final Managing for the Future's rcpon. 

Two key responsibilities for the two-year colleges in the 1990s are: First is to serve as a 
' penal • of entry to the higher education system for those who heretofore had not aspired to obtain 
funher education and training an<^ ar the same time improve the retention of those people taking 
advantage of the opportunities. Second, the colleges are to continue their involvement and 
promotion of additional activity with Ohio industries to build me nation's best workforce training 
and retraining capacity. Ii is against this backdrop that Jefferson Technical College pursues its 
institutional goals. 

The mission and goals of Jefferson Technical College are obviously different than the goals 
and objectives of the universities such as Kent, Ohio State University or Miami. Each type of 
institution whether a be a technical/community college or university serves to respond to the needs 
of various types of people in its service area. Jeff Tech, by definition as a technical college, 
awards associate of science and applied business degrees and one-year certificates. The orientation 
of the institution's faculty is teaching, advising and human development. 

The orientation of the applied science and business programs is "hands-on." The college 
carefully blends course content and theory with lab applications so that graduates and certificate 
completers can panicipate in the design, testing and implemenution of technology. The technician 
serves m a capacity which is clearly not craftsperson but not engineer or physician. 

The difference between technical education and baccalaureate education can be defined by 
the oiienution: hands-on versus more theory; and the extent of English, social science, humanities, 
natural science required of people seeking a baccalaureate degree. 

Perhaps the most significani difference has to do with the level of preparation that many 
students enrolling at the mo-vcar campu^^e^. possess v. hen compared to the applicants at 
universuies There arc some major public oolicy issues that must be resolved regarding serving all 



the people ot" Ohio \lan> students enrolling jt [vAO-veaj colleges today arc not traditionallv 
college age Funhcr. the> are no longer m Nhape to read at the college-level or use collejjjlvt 
mathematics and English. The net result is the college must expend a great deal of time, energy 
personnel, physical and financial resources to help these people raise their level of mastery to a 
point where they can do college-level work. In addition, there are many traditionally aged student 
1 8-22 who are not prepared to read, wnte or compute at the college level. 

To date, the state has not taken the position of adequately financing the services needed to 
help two-year college students raise their basic skill levels to the point where they are adequately 
prepared to do college-level work. The state has not yet realized that the technolofl^ical revolution 
which drives the state's economy requires more better educated people to perform jobs formerly 
done by less educated cuizens. 

FinaJly, it would appear the state must access its current system of two-year education. 
Currently, there exist community colleges (two year comprehensive with local tax support) state 
community colleges (no local tax suppon), free standing technical colleges, university branchcPI^ 
and community technical colleges operated by universities in metropolitan areas. In addition, an 
issue which funher complicate! the "system"' is the matter of eight technical colleges being located 
with university branches. The sum total of two-year educational units is 59. 

At some point consideration should be given to eliminating the duplication of adult education 
services between the joint vocational school and the technical college. This is an issue the state 
must ultimately determine, but currently there is a duplication between the college's and JVS 
offerings in the evening program. 

In addressing the Managing for the Futures issues, Jefferson Technical College believes that 
circumstances caused the college Board of Trustees, administration, faculty and staff to examine 
operational efficicncv j-d etfeciivenebS 

Enrollment Jecii^cN .n :ne mid-N^O^ Jju>ed the ratcheting down mechanism withm the^ 
Ohio Board ot Regents NuH^idy sysiem :o he miiuted Added to the reduction in base PTEs wa^T 



ihc elimination of practical nursing students who were inadvenently included in the collegers base 
calculaoons. Currently, with the state reductions in subsidy, the college actually received 1.5% less 
subsidy in 1992 than it did in 1988. At the same time, college enrollment has increased by 
29.6%. 

Another money issue is the whole capital improvements process including the allocation of 
funding for technical cquipmenc. h appears as though there is a philosophy at the Regents at this 
time that because the college campuses appear to be so well equipped, there is no real reason for 
the institutions to continue to receive a cenain level of funding in that area. What the Regents and 
the public must understand is that there is a continuing need for new equipment if the college is 
going to stay on the cutting edge of technology and provide the students with the essential 
expcnences they will need to be competitive in the workforce. 

By instituting cost-saving actions and increasing tuition to the present level of $30 per 
quaner credit hour (the second lowest rate among all two-year colleges in ihe suic), the college 
has managed to maintain four centers of service to the community: (I) credit-level education 
leading to degrees and cenificates; (2) training for business and industry; (3) opponunities for 
growth through remedial and developmental education, and avocational programming; and (4) 
offering use of facilities free of charge to non-profit community groups. 

While the college believes it can always improve efficiency and effectiveness in operations, 
clearly the events and circumstances of the past five years required the Board of Trustees, 
adminisirauon, faculty and staff to begin employing efficient and effective measure to manage the 
college. The Managing for the Future's Task Force at Jeff Tech acknowledges the college's effons 
as well as its intent to continue building efficicricies while maintaining overall effectiveness. 

Jefferson Technical College's Managing for the Future's Task Force report was developed 
along divisional line^ of instructional ser\ices. student sen/ices. business services and 
administrative service^ Some of the ke\ recommendanons/obscrvaiions follow while the entirely 
of theu- repons arc located after the execuii^ overvievAr 



,„ Th. ,c|,su,urc n,.s, und.n.nd .^o-year .o„»g= concep, .horoughW. be,„g able ,0, 

,.su.«ons respond ,o „n,cd,a,/dcvc.op™n,a> needs i.s pa.ons. 
T.e Oh.o Board of Re.en.s mus, ,den„fy s,aff who have e.penence and knowledge 

n^n. and who can work with the insiiiuDons as they pursue 
working .n and for two-year insutuDon. and who 

,ni.^tit-e their goals and objectives 

- . Law and the operation of the State Employees Relations Board 

(3) The Collective Bargaining Uw ana 

. ^.ne whether the law and the board have achieved and maintained the 
should be evaluated to determine whether tne , , 

. H and wants and the institutions ability to rrspond to employees 
balance between labors demands and wants 

respond . demands for services with,n the fiscal restraints. Tax supponed 
while continuing to respona .0 

. Hv a,e s,a,e ,0 serve .he pubUc .nceres, should no, be subjected ,o .he same 
mstituuons chanered by *e state to 

.bor .aws and pracces .htch e.st ,n proHfonented prCucon ,ndus,r,es. 

T.e >ns.™c,.o„a. Serv.ces Comm-ttee endorses the OTCCA Subsidy Pro^s. subn...^ 

,„.„d.n. ,a> caUtn. for the stmphCcatton o. the .nd.n. ....as. <b, resoWtn. 

The Student Serv.ces Dtvtston tnade several recomn.ndat,ons. tncludtng: 

,„ T.e college ntust comtrtun.cate tnore often .,th greater clanty rega,..ng tts arnrrr,a,.ve 

action policy and plan. 

community. , 
,„..„ts front the r„., o, pe„p. .ten.n, n.n .ed., .o„.,nu,n, edt..t,on courses 



(4) The heaJih technologies programs admissions process should be comn»unicaicd lo the 
public to help ihem understand the prospects/opponunities available, the enrollment caps (based o 
clinic?! sues) and the level of performance required of graduates to pass licensing exams. 

The Business Services Subcommittee's recommendations, which provide significant 
information and data to suppon the achieved efficient/effective operation of the college as well as 
identify opponuniucs for improvement, include: 

( I ; Between FY89 and FY92, the college was able to reduce the percentage the 
salary/benefits represent to the total budget from 77.93% to 75.38%. 

(2) The college has attempted to follow the OBR 60/40 guidelines from the twoyear 
operating manual where possible providing for 60% of the instruction in a program to be offered 
by. full-time faculty and 40% to be done by pan-time faculty. Accrediting agency rcq^iincments 
vary, but can dictate the number of full-time faculty required for a program and the maximum 
number of students who can enroll. 

(3) Dunng the 1989-92 pcnod, the college averaged paying $49,885 for legal fees associated 
with the cost of coUecuve bargaining. For the years 1989 and 1S92, when bargaining actually 
occurred, the rate was $54,624. In the non-bargaining years of 1990 and 1991, the cost was 
$45,147. In addition, the costs do not reflect the cost of time spent by staff members processing 
grievances, unfair labor charges and law suits. 

(4) Full-time staffing has been assessed continuously over the past few years. In 1989, the 
college administration decided that as full-time employees left the college, replacement would be 
determined on a casc-by-case basis. In 1989. the college employed 99 full-time employees. In 
1992. that number had been reduced to 93. This reduction was accomplished as enrollment grew 
from 973 FTts to 1.2U PTEs. The college has employed more pan-time employees and increased 
productivity through the more extensive u^e of computers 



The Administrative SerMces Subcommittee's recommendations include: 

( 1 ) Esublish a labor/management team to address vanous college problemsyconcems and to^ 
make recommendations for the future. 

(2) Develop some measure of productivity that can be compared to some national norm. 

(3) Rcvicv^ the cost of processing payroll out-housc vs. in-house. 

(4) Emphasize the high cost of the c-ollective bargaining process. 
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EXECUTTVE SUMMARY 

REPORT OP THE KENT STATE UKIVERSITY 
IC^AGING FOR TEE FUTURE TASK FORCE 



Background 

• ^ t M^«arr-incT for the Future Task Force emtraced 
Kent State ""i^^^^^^Y ^ J «^."^?^^^Oh?o Boird of Regents to contribute 
the opportunity P^'^^J'^^.r^^^^f oj-ces that influence higher education 
tD an examination °^ ■ exploration of cost-containment 

costs and an --^^^^^^^ "-^^^ ^hSge to f o- « ^n institutional task 
strategies. Upon reccxving , . . JL-^io^ president Carol A. 

force, the newly f"!"'^^ *f ^^^^ ^xhaust^ re-evaluation of the 
Cartwright had already ^^^^^un an exna initiative which became 
university .s structure and reso^^^^^^ ^^^^^ unfolded, 

more pressing as i-ne ixawa-i. 

^ 4-w« i-ii-i'ri-hf^ast Ohio business and civic 
Eighr leading -members of ""^^^^^^^^Vrs oJ the board served with 

communities, including ^^"tJ^sTdVnt for Business and Finance 
president Cartwright ^"^nt^s M^ntglng for the Future Task Force. 
Lawrence R. Kelley on Kent s campus operations and 

Members conducted sit^^^^^^^^ sWure and 

received extensive State University system, with 

^S??^iS;«V»^s!s"ort;?r/ge?a'kd Ohio's policies for funding 

higher education. 

Task Forc. Cit.» initiativs as Pot.ntial N^.ional Mod.l, 

vv,c. vnture Task Force deemed the University's 
Kent's Managing for the ^^^^^^/^^J^icular promise for use at the 
efforts in two areas as holding P^^^Tl^ ^ent • s most important 
state and national levels, and as Kent .^^^^^^^^^ 

contributions to the uses state-of- 

A highly ^oph^^^ic^l^^^'ll^^'^ filling, ventilating, and 

the-art computer technolo<jy ""^^^^^^ resulting in savings in 

air =°ndi^i°"i"^,,\^ """^(7) A Vdepartment-centered'' approach to 
excess of $3.5 million, fj) f °epa Faculty 

evaluating faculty t^^^^^^^ yields a far more 

Productivity study ^"«^J"^^^^^fife thar the traditional method, 

Energy Management System: Compufrizad Conservation Works 

Qvc^foTT a Johnson 85/40 Control system 
re^r;Lfn\"%™-efy T.oo'' cln^rol point's in thirty-nine 



buildings, works via a sophisticated network of sensors in 
operation twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week- In addition 
to controlling HVAC, the computer system monitors critical building 
functions, providing the earliest possible alert to fires, floods 
and technical problems that could, if undetected, cause significant 
damage to facilities and disruption of services. 



As of the end of fiscal year 1990-91, the Office of Facilities 
Planning and Operations reported that the EMS and other energy-- 
related measures set in ruotion since the mid-seventies have 
resulted in a 2 8 percent reduction in energy use on campus. 
Conservatively, this translates to a savings of $3.5 million in 
energy costs. Given the increase in students, faculty and staff 
since then, as well as a dramatic increase in the use of computers, 
copiers, and other technology, the task force recognized this as a 
rem"^rkable accomplishment that warrants consideration as a model 
for institutions in Ohio and nationwide. 



N«v Approach to Assess ing Faculty Contributions is Indicated 

In view of the fact that personnel costs comprise more than three- 
quarters of all higher education expenditures (from the Report of 
the Study Committee on Faculty Workload for the Managing for the 
Future Task Force), Kent's task force was adanart that a re- 
evaluation of human resources was equally, if not more, important 
than its examination of physical resources and operations. Thus, a 
Kent State University Faculty Productivity Report was endorsed. 
The study tested a new means of assessing the many and varied 
contributions of faculty members by using the academic department 
as the unit of analysis and by incorporating the broadened 
definition of scholarship advocated by Dr. Ernest Boyer in 
••Scholarship Reconsidered: Priorities of the Prof essoriate. •• 

While the University as a whole pursues a stated mission, 
individual departments, schools, and, in Kent's case. Regional 
Campuses, contribute to that mission in a variety of ways. Blending 
and balancing the special talents of individual faculty members in 
pursuit of the University's mission is carried out at the 
departmental level. This is the most efficient way of ensuring that 
all responsibilities to students are met, all accreditation 
mandates are fulfilled, and that the differing demands of courses 
— from small graduate labs to large undergraduate lecturas ~ are 
also taken into account. 
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The study included the development of a prototype Faculty 
Productivity Work Sheet for use at Kent and a pilot study of the 
approach. Preliminary results indicate that the department is, in 
fact, an effective and valid unit of analysis, one which helps 
convey the complexity and diversity of faculty activities. 

ii 
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..e pile. .ocusea o'^^^^^^^,^:^:^^^^^^^^^ 

'rV^lUn^ '?hr^%a^";Venror Physics, rhe Department ofW 
i:yc'oL"??'.nrt\e sfle. Regional ca.pus. 

Oata generated by Kenfs faculty productivity study indicate that: 

. consistent with wen;<^---,Vets^of r^n^ dev^te""»^ore ^"^^^^^f 
data, taculty members, i„struction-related activities, 

of their P"'2"'ea?ving as a clear function of departmental 
with percentages varyiny 



mission. 

^H-.i- most college and university faculty 
contrary to perceptions and individual interests 

members hold research, publica^x^ average, devoted 

above student J^f ^5^^5^°S4if prof essio^il time to research and 
less than one-third °^.5V«i under the broad category of 
other activities Classified under^th^^^ ^^^.^^^^ 

rong'untts^varfedTccordiAg to departmental mission. 

•^^ i-r. refining and further testing the 
Kent remains in this new approach to documenting 

promising format introducea 
faculty contributions. 

,.v.nu. nh.ne.».nt Must Xcco-pany Cost cuttin, ^ 

results Of the tasK ' s ^^--^hl ^X^^SJ^ ird^«?ffi 

the value of ongoing assessment of the er ^^^^ endorsed a 

"clnt^iiatLroTe^^^ortTtT^d-cate t?e ca.pus community about the 
efficient use of resources. 

«rf hv the scope of recent cost- 
While the task force was ^^^P^^^^^^J^^ ^hat ro-rrnup entiapcgmen^. 
cutting measures, "^^^^J^^ff^^e^al vigor. The development of a 
efforts must be pursued ^^^J^^^^'^f.^^ed as essential for the long- 
StLle source(s) of ^^^Jl^?^^^^ and servxces. In short: 

term viability of academic PJ^^J, diligently and creatively to 

Sreirifn^op^r-^s^^^^^^^ 

rurtrnrth?estl°d^^berond "-h^t\^^^^^ or education -ill be 

compromised . 

.t the heart of -is^^i-- ^ ^^^^^^ 

fill ^^^^^^^^iB^:.:^^ %%"c^:s rntc^pV fii 




students' share of the cost. Kent's task force members were in 
strong accord that, if unaltered, this situation will result in 
significant erosion of the public higher education system, and will 
impede Ohio's ability to compete regionally, nationally, and 
globally for years to come. 

Because the state's ability to assume a greater share of the cost 
of higher education is not l^^kely to increase dramatically in the 
foreseeable future, task force members found it imperative that 
efforts to make a wide range of scholarships and other financial 
aid available to Ohio's best and brightest be expanded. Attracting 
private support will be a major factor in keeping access to higher 
education open to as many students as possible. 



Mak« Priority Batting a Priority 

Drawing on years of experience in the business arena, task force 
members affirmed the importance of setting priorities as an all- 
important prelude to budget allocation and cost-cutting action. 
At Kent, a commitment to priority setting is most evident in the 
University Prioriti^is and Budget Advisory Committee fUPBAC) , a 
committee of faculty, administrative, and civil service staff, and 
students who provide feedback to President Carol A, Cartwright on 
a wide range of budgetary and planning issues • The task force 
strongly endorsed the establishment of such representative groups 
as an effective internal resource for colleges and universities. 

The task force found the UPBAC particularly suited to the task of 
"sharpening the focus" of the Kent State University Mission 
Statement, a current project under the direction of the University 
Provost and UPBAC Chair. UPBAC members are engaged in an in-depth 
analysis of the University's mission^ the result of which will be 
a series of specific goal statements for use in guiding the plans 
of departments, schools, colleges, and the University as a whole. 
Task force members were enthusiastic about the utility of such a 
tool in the University's continuing efforts to streamline 
operations. 

Balance Rewards for Teaching, Research, and Service 

Universities are in the business of preparing citizens for 
successful, responsible participation in a complex society. Thus, 
the quest for maximum efficiency in resource allocation must be 
tempered by vigilance in preserving the quality of programs and 
services for students. The high quality of the education \:hat Kent 
and its counterparts provide is, in large part, a function of the 
varied skills, achievements, and dedication of faculty members. 

Nevertheless, questions persist about the quality and quantity of 
faculty work, and about the public perception that research takes 
precedence over teaching. To attract, retain, and encourage faculty 

iv 
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.e^ers of the highest -liber an, to .^^^^^^ 

about .--'^lJl'±^^l,^^^^ report. The sysLJ, 

merit review system whx^h <lxsc Teaching/Service 

Which «»P^°y\^^!^^P^^jJ;ising) and Research/schol^ Activity 
i'^^iudiSa creative pe?f oJSanli/showing) , recognizes that teaching 
iiS research are e|ua?!y important and complementary components of 
a high-quality educational experience. 

R«coiBm«nd*tions and Conclusions 

w K*»nt's K'-n&aing for the Future Task Force were 

While members of Kent s K-na 9^^.^^ outside their areas of 

Strong consensus on a number of issues. 

ci-T-onalv that the price-controlled economy 
The task force felt st^ongiy ^nat universities are forced to 
under which Ohio's P^^^^^^ ^°^i^?f^,*"?ee caps ire inappropriate) . 
operate should discontinued (ij^ fee^^^^^ 

instead, the price f^. ^^^^^^^^/''''with due consideration for 
rarnttfnVacc^eVs Sf^nhaS frn^ncial aid and scholarship 
support • 

;^o...r area Of s«c„, a,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

contributions to ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^'■^^^^^^\]^Jr^%Z,u^ shortfalls; and 

The tas>c force Bade recoMnendations for furthe 

review and analysis. 

riarifv the relationship between the Kent Campus and the 
Regional cLpuses to eliminate any redundancy of staff 



functions. 



consider POoUn, the University's insurance r^s 

railnrsi=""'° -i'^-' V«"Ple, Kent and the sixteen 
o"er ?leveland-area public and private colleges and 




universities that constitute the Cleveland Commission on Higher 
Education are exploring the possibility of jointly purchasing 
health insurance for their employees (the combined cost of which 
has reached a staggering $4 3 million) • 

• Adjust the worker's compensation premium the University must 
pay so that the University acts as a reimbursing employer, as 
it does for unemployment ccmpensation. 

• Move to a system of employee contributions to group health 
insurance, which would be more in line with emerging industry 
stanrlards. Focus on covering catastrophic illness, with less 
concentration on first-dollar type of coverage. 

• Re-evaluate the credit-hour pricing structure. 

• Consider using bank lock boxes instead of processing all 
payments through the Bursar's Office. 

• Centralize tr^^vel costs. 

• Upgrade systems wherever possible to realize all efficiencies. 




* Explore outsourcing of services that might be performed 
equally, if not more, efficiently off campus. 



* Reduce and/or phase out any auxiliary unit whose relationship 
to the academic and service missions of the University is weak. 

* Raise charges for the use of facilities that service a large 
proportion of nonstudents to market levels. 

* Create new methods of promoting Kent's numerous successes. For 
example, consider a print-media equivalent of the University's 
Radio News Line. 
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state-level actions advanced by the task force include: 

* Share physical and human resources among as many colleges and 
universities in the region as possible. For example, task force 
members cited the success of such interuniversity partnerships 
as the Northeastern Ohio Universities College of Medicine, a 
consortium of Kent, the University of Akron, and Youngstown 
State University that enables qualified students to earn 
combined bachelor of science and doctor of medicine degrees in 
six years; WNEO/WEAO (public television channels 45/49), 
operated by the Northeastern Educational Television of Ohio, 
Inc., another consortium of Kent, the University of Akron, and 
Youngstown University; and the international business school 
under joint development by Kent, Cleveland State University, the 
University of Akron, and Youngstown State University. The task 
force also recommended the expansion of dual-admissions 

vi 
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J ^v,«^ r^;*rtnerships with area community colleges, 
agreements and other P^V^f^^^^^^^^ include Cuyahoga Community 
Klnfs dual-admiss ions agreements in.^ ^ relationship that 

college (the ^^^^t of its Kina ^ minority-teacher 

has since been extended 5°^i2ulty-staf f develoDtnent program) , 
ro«inToS^uri?rcoirege! ind LaLland Community College. 

laden time-consuming capital projects 

» Streamline the P^g!!^ . wills often include funding for 
funding process capital b, ^ ^^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^"'LSd^'^Sanable for higher education. 
. involve local business and civic leaders in problem solving 
whenever possible. 

. Encourage ^-^-^r^ilTS^.!'?^?^^^ p^r^" Vor^t^^irKii^? 

. consolida« data reporting for Board of Regents and federal data 
reporting . 

^■^ T-oviews such as those conducted 

It was concluded that ^j^^V'^'lVina f or the^^^^^^^^ initiative should 
as part of the **„^"iL^Jo^^^^^ Such advisory 

belut into practice on an ongoing, ^^^^^^^^^ efforts. The 

cotnaittees are valuable Ys ^'^e mutual trust and respect, 

informational f^^^^^^Jil *%s s^oStd Taintained and nurtured as 
developed during such ventures shouia support. Kent's task 

?Sr^r/er,^rsr-w"o%r.e^^^^^ 

5ifoSaf%"V:?nt trrd^e^lar fJuow-up meetings. 
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rs^e^mmm for institutional r«vi«w %#•» co^pr«tMnsiv«, 
IS iSIliidId .ignif leant nuiyMrs of Ooll«g« and 
wida-ranging. •nd inciua-B obtain«l through provwi 

<=«!^!!^?LF!I^S3^iic3udJd>ivon««i by tru.ta«, and fay unit 
.•thodologia* ^.^'^(r^^j^ Vtaff ; in addition, data fro* 
ad«ini«trator., f^^^.^i^JS of institutional roporta addad 
Raganta raport. ^'^J^^^litli, .nd policy atataaanta. 
suBsstanca to o". comunity aarving on tha staaring 
^:S:!?::S prS-iaText^rSSl paripactiva. on iaaua. and 

information. airaady addraaaad tha poasibility of a 

■^•^ JLtLralv conatrainad financial raaourcaa by 
futura of ••^•J^J^JLv^ k.y institutional prioritia-. Thaaa 
davalcping a aat J^itiant to plan to aaintain tha 

ara •cco»paniad by a camm «i.aion. Tha Collaga 

priwry in«5F«f^i°.t ctSUTi'^nt .ay involva raduction of 
^acognizaa that coat cont^^^ qility opportunitiaa for 

.arvicaa '^^^f^lV'^J^tSf, All units raporting to tha 
studants *nd J?*S»itt^ claarly statad thair foncapt of 
inatitutional ^J^^J^i, i„ aaJh caaa, co««it.ant to 
sarvica and P^"^"^. Collaga aiasion waa upparaoat and 
achiaving JS^^f. .tl ^i,. dafinitions of quality raaulting 
ragardad aa WJ^P'^^f^*^ cSSu«-«i<»« racognition that quality 
froa tha raviaw '^•"•^ of oparations providad aeroaa 

sarvica <*«Pf J^P^T .u^coMtituaiEias. Thara ia a claar 
all unita i„ thm contaxt of 

undaratanding , •'^^^..iSS^^SJjh .11 units raporting that it 
acco.pll«hing th. «laaxo^j^« ^^^^^ ^ involvad 

conaistad of •"^.^Sbla raaults which daaonatrata that 
attantion to thoaa aaaBut-w 

qoala ara baing ■•J- -.cuitv ara coa«ittad to tha taaching 
i\5i*con5Sa i^ti«t S.ir pri-ry ra.ponaibllity 
.isaion of tha Collaga ^ productiva not only in 

i, quality in'^f^^^^^f";. '/^dat^ b«t alao in taras 

tarS. of b"«<»,^"«f„^^^^^;rron«* -S^^^ aarvica, and 

of d«P*'^^-:T;t;ia. ?icilty productivity to ba -valuatad 
resaarch *<rtivitias. of individual raaponaibility 

cully aust ^;^^S^iin. orqmnizmd for apacific purpoaas, 

within a "P^cif ^^•"P^Y' dapartaantn. 
which vary •^'^^^^I'^Vd i, claarly dafinad and undar.tood 
Faculty th«r« cl***" Accountability 

across tha caapua 'J^^;^^ ^hat faculty workload and 
standard*. 1^ J;» proparly aanagad within tha contaxt 

productivity are quaat^^ davaloping cultura, and, 

of this ^"t^i^^lttla^d faculty, adainistrator? . and trustaas 
moreover, that }^^^^ ^^priM parties to give definition to 

T:cI\%'^^^^^^^^^ college has becoae well- 

^"''''t? nTtffective in recent years. Leadership and 
established and et ^^^^ ^^^^^ Trustees is clearly 

accouncabi I i.^Y 



defined, as are the authority and responsibilities of the 
D?esident. the administrators, and the faculty association. 
?h*re are effective structures m place for participative 
Dolicv advisenent in acadeaic and other institutional areas. 
^ Forces influencing institutional costs have been 
identified with focus on the people-intensive character of 
ihe comprehensive coamunity college mission. Strategies for 
revenue enhancement and cost contairuient hsve been developed 
^^rimplemented, and plans for additional strategies are being 
^^iHo^-d Additiora] recommendations are being made by tlie 
institutional RevVe^ ^or evaluating effectiveness 

""^ ""'li^irtLtittrtiloLtn^^^^^ for Change at the state 
i*vel have been made, with emphasis on those changes which 
level nav« rl college's ability to communicate with the 

s?ait 'Vo ?Un? and ?o%rate in ^ future of diminishing 
?in^ncial resources and more complex regulation. 

T?e leltions which follow present detailed analysis and 
data in support of the points established. 
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Relationship b«tw««n quality *nd coat: Ov«rvi«w 



The Lakeland Conaunity College mission encompasses six 
aoals primary among which are those providing for the academic 
curricula and technical programs which sustain the pirpoBes 
for which the college was chartered (Appendix B) . Each unit 
of the institution is organized to contribute to the 

T^K-«r»<- nf c^rf mission goals. The measure of 
^:r?oT.'a™ppro°pr.ale^or .he Colfeoe is how effectively its 
Snits function in accomplishing the mission. ^ . 

oualitv is by charter and mission primarily achievable 
i.h,-o,.«h effort made to deliver effective educational 
nnno^?2nities Delivery involves the degree to which 
S^poSuSit es'are miximizad and the .extent to which public 
a??ess is made available. Levels of service have 
??I"?iinaTly been determined by the College's ability to 
orovide financial support. j i 

Educational opportunities consist of programs and their 
r-omnonents Those include curricula, faculty, and 

tns^r^ctional technologies. At Lakeland, "faculty- refers not 
inly to traditional classroom teachers, but also to 
counselors, librarians, and developmental specialists. 
"?eShnologies" include equipment for training ^^"f f % J'i^ 
as delivery method— i.e., lecture, lab, tutorial. All those 
:ompo^ients^or the most part expand in ^^"f ^ P^?!SS^i?Ji^2 
costs. Establishment and maintenance of a well-qualified 
faculty. an appropriate array of technologies, and a 
responsive curriculum are quality achievements in support of 
m!ss?Sn Which are primarily dependent on the college's having 
adequate fi.iancial resources. ^_ 
^ Also, in direct proportion to "*ff ^? 

provide access. Access refers to the kind and degree of 
Da?hiays available for public pursuit of educational 
SppSr?unities The College's role has been to tx^th invite 
pa?ticipation and to respond to demand. Demand, from students 
ar all stages, is typically driven by preferences for times 
o'' lerv!ce^ b; acadiSic ability levels. by ob5ectives, by 
abu!-y to pa^. and, to a lesser extent, by the perception of 
H\i^y\ rep^ut^ation. or quality Of li^^^^^^^^^ 'Jl^'cZl^ll 



ntqh demand and strong financial resource support, the College 

made access a key priority. Liberal f 
classes close attention to entry-level placement, 
cimpreninsive financial aid programs, extended hours for 



aS:rssion an; registration are quality .chiovements in support 
of mission whicn are primarily dependent on the college's 
navinq adequate financial resources. ^ . ^ «^ 

Thus far quality has been discussed in terms of the 
. -ds and deqrees of services which can incur significant 
--s's However, quality is also demonstrated by efforts made 
- jssess e: :'ect iveness of delivery components, and efforts 
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.n this case do not necessarily expand in direct proportion to 
;Lts in many cases, heaviest costs are incurred at start- 
!,^'ini-t and become negligible during maintenance phases, 
ror'^eiample aS academic probation policy is established by 
facutJy ef fort which is generally an addition to primary 
^i«L Thereafter, this effective quality control 

is maTntained at relatively low cost. Again, a 
r^'^'^r transferartfcuTation agreement between the college and 
formal ^""^^^^^^^^3 may incur start-up costs-e.g. 
^ 1 " -.-,^--hut thereafter maintenance costs arc 

neoiigtble Quriity mechanisms of these kinds are highly 
ec?iomica! means of supporting mission. 
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Lima Technical College 

Lima, Ohio 



Chairman 
WaltKinsey 

General Manager, Lazarus Department Store 

Members 

Rita Deer bake 

Senior Vice President, St, Bita's Medical Center 

Thomas Mullen 
Publisher, The Lima News 

Richard Rapp 
President, GasdorfTool 

William Ruse 

President, Blanchard Valley Hospital 



SUMMARY 



Recommendations To The State 



Our task force recommends that Ohio's state-supported higher education, 
to address serious quality and cost issues through the appropriate boards, 
agencies and the legislature, should consider the following initiatives: 

*Undertake an open-minded study of the potential for a more 
cost-effective delivery system through state-funded community colleges, rather 
than technical colleges and branch campuses of state universities. 

*Increase the actual teaching load for full-time faculty, directly 
reversing trends of rising faculty costs and declxaing teaching 
responsibilities • 

*Link some faculty, staff and administrative compensation to performance, 
rather than rolling all increases into base pay. 

*Use evolving communications technology on a wider, deeper scale to 
deliver higher education in nontraditional and creative ways, with greater 
institutional networking and sharing. 

*Provide relief from higher costs forced on institutions by legislation 
and regulation. 

*Review academic programs regularly and honestly, seriously challenging 
those that cannot be cost-justified. 

♦Simplify the requirements state institutions face in dealing with the 
state bureaucracy. 

♦Restore sovereign immunity to state institutions, reducing insurance and 
legal expenses. 

♦Expand the use of pools for such common needs as insurance and 
purchasing. 




♦Contract additional campus services to outside vendors. 
*Change banking laws to relax reserve requirements on state deposits, 
producing additional interest revenue 



• 
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SUMMARY 

Lima Technical College Overview 

Review of Lima Technical College operations made the task force aware of 
these important points: 

*Lima Tech operates with a market orientation, targeting customer 
expectations to determine the quality of its programs and services. 

*Adequate funding for people and equipment, a key to quality, has not 
been maintained by the state. 

*Career higher education is flexible and dynamic, responding relatively 
quickly to a changing student body and jobs market. 

*Lima Tech is vital to economic change and development in our LO-county 
region of west central Ohio. 

*Faculty workload and productivity at Lima Tech arc higher than that 
found at typical state institutions of higher learning. 

*Enrollment is growing dramatically, while faculty, staff and 
administration overhead is nowhere close to keeping pace. 

*Additional state funding cuts seriously threaten Lima Tech's ability to 
deliver quality programs and services with existing breadth and depth. 

*By sharing its campus with The Ohio State University at Lima, the 
technical college realizes some efficiencies, although the arrangement is a 
greater benefit to OSU. 

*Lima Tech actively assesses its educational effectiveness in a variety 
of ways. 

*A new strategic planning process is under way at Lima Technical College 
to be implemented this year with a leadership commitment that the plan will b 
effective and ongoing. 
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Managing for the Future Task Force 
Lorain County Comunity College 
Institutional Conmittee Report 



Executive Sumaary 

The following major themes and concepts are elevated from this 
report and presented here in the highest aggregation. These 
are intended as condonsation of the discussion that follows 
f^ithout assertion as to priority ranking* 

The College must be successful in passage of a 
Replacement Levy this year. 

The College must obtain its fair share of public 
support through the instructional subsidy. 

The College must assiduously implement its campus-wide 
Total Quality Assurance and Continuous Improvement 
Program. 

The College must contain runaway health care costs. 

The College should undertake the development of the 
Technology Park. 

The College should pursue "other" non-traditional 
resource developments. 



The College musj: maintain quality while doing more 
with less even^though enrollment is growing. 



The College should remain affordable and accessible 
and meet its cultural diversity mandate. 

The College must stay flexible and responsive to 
its community. 

The College is influenced by major forces that 
increase cost or limit productivity over which it 
has no control. 

Thr College must remain a major catalyst in the 
Loiam County community. 
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Mr. James Traveline, Superintendent 
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MARIOH TBCHHICAL COLLEGE 

OHIO BOARD OP REGENTS (OBR) MAHAGING FOR THE FUTURE REPORT 



TASK FORCE PROCESS 



Each vice president gathered information to address task 
force questions. The information was presented to a group of 
local leaders from business, industry, service and education 
organizations. Their comments and suggestions were incorporated 
at both the draft and final stages. 

MARION TECHNICAL COLLEGE MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE TASK FORCE 
Paul Dittirann, Director of Technology and 
Quality Planning, Whirlpool Corporation 
Thomas Ivorv. Area President District Executive, BancOhio 
Philip 5^ smith, Jr., President, MedCenter Hospital 
James Traveline, Superintendent, Marion County Schools 



FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 Since nearly half of those in college in Ohio and the nation 
attend two-year colleges, obviously they believe we are meeting 
their ne«i» well. For Ohio to attract and keep industry and 
lobs, we must be responsive to employment needs. Our ability to 
respond quickly to their needs with appropriate programs and 
services is directly related to state policies, guidelines and 
funding. Education and the system supporting it should be 
dynamic to allow for ongoing changes. 

2 Public colleges were developed initially to provide low cost 
access to an education. First and forercst, teaching and 
keeping an education affordable, and therefore accessible, must 
be a priority. If constrained resources threaten access, then 
ineffective programs must be deleted in favor of effective ones 
rather than taking a shotgun approach to cutting costs. Two-year 
colleges do a tremendous job of providing access to those who 
seriously need it. 

3. Sweeping changes are needed in an outdated, inappropriate 
state funding system. Two-year colleges are extremely cost 
effective. The system) must not reward inefficiency as it 
currently does. Funding should be directly reliated to graduate 
employment so taxes are used to meet needs as opposed to being 
based on historical costs. Consumer priorities need examined and 
funding changes made to meet customer needs. Quality is whatever 
our customers say it is and quality is dramatically affected by 
funding. 

4 Two-year colleges' primary focus is on teaching. At a time 
when the state economy is struggling and large numbers of people 
are out of work, the State should maximize its expenditures by 
placing higher priorities on efforts focused at teaching 
employable skills. 

1 



5. Rules that applied twenty years ago when two-year colleges 
were saall mist change to reflect the fact that nearly half of 
Ohio's college students are being educated at two-year 
colleges. Policies must encourage the ability to adapt and 
respond to Ohio's needs. Major changes are needed in 
transferability of credits r program approval processes, and 
funding. 

6. Consolidate rather than duplicate resources by foming 
Centers of Higher Education on shared campuses. On shared 
campuses the university branches emphasis should be changed to 
junior, senior and graduate level course work and allow the more 
efficient two-year colleges to serve as associate degree 
transfer/ feeder institutions. Hhy duplicate efforts and waste 
resources when this sysccm actually would serve a great need to 
provide improved local access to upper level higher education? 



QUALITT AND COST REIATIONSHIP AT HTC 
IfTC'S PRIORITIES DURING CONSTRAINED RESOURCE TINES 

Marion Technical College is a small institution with limited 
opportunities to benefit from economy of scale. As a result, 
efficiency and effectiveness are basic eleMnts in every part 
of our philosophy and operation. Quality is essential to meet 
the needs of increasingly demanding customers. Costs related to 
faculty, class size and services offered have vezry obvious 
bearing on the quality of programs offered* 

Over the past three years, the State has challenged ICTC to 
continuously improve its quality and accessibility to record 
ntimbers of students with fewer and fewer resources. MTC 
accepted the challenge by developing strategic plans which focus 
all college activities in a unified direction. Programs are 
developed to address key issues such as customer needs/ 
satisfaction, business/industry partnerships, changing mission 
(from technical to community college), literacy, growth and 
resulting space needs. 

NOVENENT TOWARD PRIORITIES 

irrC's philosophy is one of continual quality Improvenent in 
everything we do. Our purpose is to provide career centered 
technical education aimed at employment and as a stei^ing stone 
in a lifelong education. MTC continues to grow due to our 
ability to respond quickly to increasing customer needs despite 
limits prescribed by state finances and bureaucracies; however, 
progress toward its goals has slowed. 



HON DOES MTC DKPINE 

Quality at Marion Technical 
by our customers, both students 

satisf actioii and success is our 
and measurements of quality are 
Central Association of Colleges 
accrediting organizations • 
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AND MEASURE QUALITY? 

College is ultimately defined 
and employers. Their 
measure of quality. Guidelines 
also defined by the North 
and Schools (NCA) and other 
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KAMXOZKa rOR TEB rUTURS 



AT THB XZDICAL COLLEGE OV OHIO 



Executi v? ?Mrull^^ 



The Medical College of Ohio endorses efforts by the state of 
Ohio to offer guidelines for better management of higher education 
throughout the state. The Medical College's Managing for the 
Future Task Force has worked for the past six months to coordinate 
campus efforts in crucial areas of management and education. These 
areas include goals, educational quality^ and institutional 
productivity. 

The Task Force's sub-committee on Goals notes that the College 
has identified realistic and attainable goals which will serve to 
direct its efforts to fulfill its mission of education, research, 
and service, and has established a system to implement these goals. 

The Task Force's sub-committee on Quality has delineated a 
significant number of key quality areas in academics and has 
examined how each of these areas is influenced and understood by 
objective and subjective criteria. The sub-committee notes that 
increased financial incentives could influence quality in certain 
areas. 

The Task Force's sub-committee on Productivity has examined 
how specific academic jobs and results can benefit from increased 
productivity including but not limited to more thorough evaluations 
and the introduction of specific evaluation guidelines. 

The efforts that the Medical College now undertakes to examine 
Goals and Productivity will be monitored on a continuing basis by 
the Academic Committee of the Board of Trustees and by the Board as 
a whole with a complete report due annually from the College's 
administrative staff. 
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Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 



Mr. Todd K Bailey 
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KIAKZ UHIVZIUIZTY MMIXOZVO FOR 
m ytrruB B '^^^^ TORCg RgPORT 



Z. zXSSSBSSnSM 

The State Ta.Jc Force charged the Miani University Task Force 
with the responsibility of determining the extent to which Miami 
University could improve its future use of the institution's 
professional, financial ana physical resources. The Task Force 
was implicitly directed to confirm that the resources of the 
State of Ohio were being used wisely and efficiently. Where 
opportunities were identified by the Task Force to accomplish 
greater savings at Miami, those opportunities were to be explored 
and presented for consideration wherever the opportunities for 
greater efficiencies appeared to be feasible. 

AS is reported in this document, this Tatk Force has 
attempted to conscientiously and comprehensively discharge the 
assignment received from the State Task Force. 

A detailed description of the process used by the Miami 
university Task Force and the scope of activity undertaken by the 
Task Force since August, 1991 was submitted to the State Task 
Force on March 21, 1992. The description of that process will 
not be repeated here. 

The future of Ohio's commitment to high quality public 
higher education at a reasonable cost is at stake. Likewise, 
nothing less than the future vitality of Ohio's industrial and 
•ervice employment base, with the direct contribution to Ohio's 
tax revenues necessary to support future educational, social and 
infrastructure needs, is at stake. 
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Miami University and the State of Ohio appear to be at a 
critical crossroad — either Ohio will decide that a gradual 
decline toward mediocrity will ensue at all levels throughout the 
State ar Ohio will more properly conclude, in its own self 
interest, that its future prosperity and success lies with a 
continuation of the level of public support for high quality 
public university education for its citizens necessary to assure 
Ohio '3 competitive standing within the United States and 
internationally. A well educated work force, supported by an 
accessible and high quality public university system, will repay 
in tax revenue dividends many times over the amount of the 
current investment reflected in State support. 

During a period of repeated financial emergencies and 
continuing contractions in State support, the professionalism of 
Miami's faculty, staff and administration has been, in very large 
part, preserved and their commitment to the shared mission of 
high quality undergraduate instruction has remained intact. In 
short, as the Task Force reported on March 21, 1992 to the State 
level Task Force, the several millions of dollars in cost 
reductions implemented to date at Miami have been 
disproportionately absorbed by the nonacademic sectors of the 
University. However, Miami's Zaculty have also made sacrifices 
and future sacrifices will regrettably be necessary. 

Miami's primary focus and mission, through at least the past 
30 years, has been quality undergraduate instruction, rather than 
a predominant research orientation or graduate school emphasis; 
therefore, it has stayed relatively lean and efficient in its use 
of resources. Because instruction has been the predominant 
emphasis, Miami has not been in a position to avail itself of 
extensive grant monies to support research or othei academic 
initiatives. Therefore, State revenues have been and continue to 
be critical in the support of the primary educational mission. 

- 2 - 
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Miami's Task Force is convinced that future cuts in State 
support will have adverse and long lasting, if not potentially 
permanent, effects on the quality and value of the Miami 
educational "product As discussed herein, that "product" is 
not easily described or quantified — but that "product" has been 
consistently recognized on the national level as being of 
extraordinarily high quality, but "delivered" at a reasonable 
f;c This noteworthy and extraordinary State resource is the 
airect result of generations of effort by dedicated faculty, 
staff and administrators — based on the receipt, in part, of 
adeg^*.7< levels of support by the citizens of Ohio. In the face 
of ju^O, accountability to the State, Miami has consistently 
clAmonr'?;.;:ated sound management of its financial resources. In 

j*cordance with those practices and values, as discussed herein, 
Miami has preserved the primacy of undergraduate teaching while 
absorbing a substantial decrease in the level of State support 
over the last two years. From this point fozvard, however, 
future reductions will directly impact the ability to preserve 
the accomplishment of that mission. In fact, that point of 
beginning to directly compromise the quality of the Miami 
educational experience may already have been reached. 

The Miami Task Report consists of five parts. The first 
portion of the Report addresses the five questions identified by 
the State Task Force. As was reported on March 21, 1992 to the 
State Task Force, the Miami University Task Force also xindertook 
a comprehensive review of the entire Miami community by focusing 
particular attention on four key operational and/or topical 
components: (1) physical facilities, (2) faculty productivity, 
(3) academic support services and (4) governmental and regulatory 
oversight. 
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EXECUTIVE SU14MARY OF 
MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE AT MUSKINGUM AREA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

MAY, 19W 

During 1991-1992, Musldngum Area Technical College conducted an institutional study as a 
result of gmdclincs received fix)m the Ohio Board of Regents* Managing for the Future Steering 
Committee. In addition to input from the President's Cabiaet and feedback firom full-time college 
employees, the College utilized advisor' committee members, adjunct faculty, and the College's 
Board of Trustees. 

Major areas reviewed during this study included the College's mission, cost containment factors, 
cost reduction/productivity improvement strategies, and quality of programs and ser vices. 

As an outcome of the study, the following recommendations were made for the College and for 
State leaders: 

A« Recommendations for the College 

1. Eliminate academic programs which are not productive as determined by the College's 
annual programmatic evaluation strategy. 

2. Freeze all non-faculty hiring and increase the percentage of classes taught by part-time 
faculty. ' ' 

3. Develop methods of evaluattng student academic achievement at critical points in 
academic programs. 

4. Implement measures (see 3. above) in a consistent manner and utilize results for the 
improvement of instruction. 

5. Implement and carefully monitor health care cost containment programs such as 
managed care, preferred provider organization, and extended care review. Utilize 
employee cost sharing through increasing deductibles and co-payments* 

6. Install and maintain building lights with low wattage fluorescent types* 

7. Establish a surplus property "clearing house" for internal use. 

8. Expand use of community facilities for added growth rather than new on-campus 
constmction. 

9. Implement a variety of facility changes such as: close Littick Hall, utilize two lab 
lamps rather than four, add gas-fired heaters for hot water, replace switches with 
sensors in classrooms/offices, additional roof insulation, and triple pane the window 
surfaces. 

10. Charge user fees for services presentiy free. 

B. Recommendations for State Leaders 

L Simplify the subsidy funding formulas and remove inequities in instructional support 
among various subsidy levels. 

2. Change the connection between State funding and student tuition; i.c.^ eliminate 
"student fee assumption" nomenclature. 

3. Change die current buffer system base from 1980-81 to a current rolling three-year 
period 

4. Reduce State-mandated requirements for reporting duplicative data by increasing 
OBOR^s ability to retrieve data from current information systems. 

5. Advocate for the two-year colleges to receive their "just share" of the Federal Perkins 
Q money which is now largely going to the Staters vocational schools. 
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PROCESS DESCRIPTION 



Muskingum Area Technical CoUege's Managing for the Future Committee was 
composed of members of the President's Cabinet which included the following 
individuals: 

Ms. Tami Allsup - President, Student Senate 

Dr. Richard Bartlett - Dean, Business Division 

Dr. Dolores Floria - Vice President for Instruction 

Mr. Edward Geiger - Dean, Training & Consulting 

Mr. Gene King. - Vice- President for Student Services 

Mr. Steve Phillips - Chairman, Staff Senate 

Mr Ronald Pratt - Vice President for Business Services 

Mrs. Kay Roach - Dean, Health, PubUc Service & General Studies Division 

Mr. Steve Rostek - Dean, Engineering & Science Division 

Mr. Mitch Stiliberger - Chairman, Faculty Senate 

Dr. Lynn Willett - President 

Each of these members reviewed the materials submitted to the institution by tiie 
Ohio Board of Regents' Managing for the Future Steering Committee. In addition a wide 
range of institutional documents were reviewed, such as: tiie CoUege's mission statement, 
its "Most Likely Scenario" planning document, the Five-Ycar Institutional Financial Plan, 
the Five-Year Program Development Plan, and tiie North Central Self-Study Report and 
Recommendations, along witii a wide variety of anecdotal data available to all College 
personnel. The outside perspective was provided by input from die CoUege's advisory 
committee members, adjunct faculty, and tiie nine-member Board of Trustees. 

The overaU questions provided by tiie state-wide OBOR Steering Committee were 
the beginning focus of each subcommittee activity. To a minor extent tiie effort required 
a North Ccntral-Uke self-study process. This is a process which consists of collecting a 
wide variety of institutional data, writing and submitting committee reports, and producing 
an institutional draft of tiie various reports. This draft was tiien disseminated to tiie 
institution for comment and critique and tiien final recommendations were developed. A 
final draft was ti^ n prepared and submitted to tiie Board of Trustees on May 18, 1992, 
at which time it was reviewed and approved. The report was tiien submitted to The Ohio 
Board of Regents. 
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A brief description of (he process used in the institutional management review, including 
names and affiliations of the institutional committee members. 



The institutional "Managing for the Future** Task Force of North Central Technical 
College was scleaed by the Board of Trustees of NCTC and impaneled in late September 1991. 
This Task Force consists of the following individuals: 

Jeanne L. Alexander Partner - Alexander and Wilkinson Advertising 

Roy G. Brown 



Robert Enskat 

Tom Kay 
Burton Preston 

Pamela Sicgcnihalcr 
Robert Sutter 



Retired - Ohio Brass Company, V.P. Sales 
Task Force Chairman 

Retired - Mansfield C-P-C P'^nt. General Motors 
Plant Manager 

Retired - Tappan Company, Vice President 

President, Purdy Construction Company 
Member NCTC Board of Trustees 

Mansfield Typewriter Co. Systems Consultant 
Vice President, Mansfield City School 
Board of Education 

Retired - Bank One-Mansfield, Ohio 
Senior V.P. and Trust Officer 



Beginning in early October 1991, and continuing through early May 19^2. members of 
this Task Force met wah members of the NCTC Board of Trustees, its President, members of 
the staff, and various members of the faculty on an individual basis and in groups for the purpose 
of reviewing the specific issues requested by the Board of Regents, along with a variety of 
additioft^il issues. In addition, the Task Force traveled to Columbus on January 7 for a meetmg 
with Chancellor Hairston. It is estimated that this total effon involved some 600 man hours, 
including the prepa.^..jn of :h\b :cpon 
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A brief description of the findings and recommendations of the institutional management 
review 



NCTC shows by its growth in student enrollment and rebuilding of reserves that it is 
providing education to meet the community needs at an economic cost. The Task Force believes 
this is essentially due to the trustees having an excellent professional president and qualified staff 
all worlcing together. It would be difficult for this Task Force to make specific recommendations 
on a further reduction of costs at NCTC that would not have a serious adverse effect on program 
quality. The Task Force believes that any major contributions to cost reduaion are best 

addressed at the sute level. 

The Task Force understands that the system of higher education, established by the 
General Assembly, leaves the Board of Regents in a coordinating rather than a governing 
position. We have no desire to take away the independence of individual educational institutions. 
However, the Board of Regents must be given authority and must take a more directive role 
sute educii?on in many areas. We have outlined our recommendations in the areas of reporting 
systems, credit transfer, change to the semester system, and the centralization of services. With 
respect to the state's need to achieve maximum utilizaiiofi of investment in facilities and to make 
the best use of closely located campuses and faculties, we have pointed out as an example the 
significant duplication of expendinires at NCTC and OSU-Ma.«field, f-i the potemial savings 
through the utilization of emerging technologies. 

The Task Force believes that the existing state system of funding higher education has 
no relatiouship to what the public expect in the 90's. The industrial and business leadership of 
our area need a stronger emphasis on practical skill training neccssar>' to stimulate and promote 
economic developmem, with attention given to programs involved with new jobs, new 
technologies, and new business. We believe the public will no longer suppon tax dollar 
expenditures that are not essential to social and ecoiomic development. 

The Task Force would like to thank the Go- emor. Board of Regents, and the NCTC 

Board of Trustees for the oppcrrunjty of se^^•Jng and the NCTC President and staff for the^ 

cooperation and assistance in our review of rhis imponant matter 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The College was established in the mid-1970s as a low-cost medical education alternative 
to the high-cost university medical centers in existence in Ohio. Having enhanced its low- 
cost design with prudent and innovative management, the College is found to be both 
effective and efficient. 

Its effectiveness is assessed by the activities and quality of its graduates, as evaluated by 
both the graduates themselves and their training program directors. Not only is the quality 
of the graduates high, but their commitment to community-based practice is strong. 
Continuing effons need to be undenaken and monitored to uieet the primary care mission 
of th? College, but it is noted that increased efforts toward this goal are currently 
underway. 

In terms of taxpayer suppon NEOUCOM is the most efficient medical school in Ohio, 
realizing an average savings of over $3.5 million per graduating class when compared to 
Ohio's other publicly-supponed medical schools. From a student perspective, the BS/MD 
curriculum allows for savings of over twenty percent when compared to the traditional 
disarticulated medical education route. 

Over the College's 15 year history the interdependence of the consortium partners has 
increased and trust has grown. The commitment of the teaching hospitals to the College 
remains very strong, although there are elements in the competitive external environment 
which could present challenges to that commitment. The development of the Rootstown 
campus both in terms of physical space and the faculty and staff who work in that space, 
has been a function of the growth of the CoUege as it pursues its mission. Pnident and 
innovative management by the College's leadership is building upon the efficiencies made 
possible by the community based, consortium structure to ensure that it remains the most 
cost-effective medical education program in the State of Ohio. 
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Managing for the Future 
A Report of the Task Force at Northwest Technical College 

Executive Sunnmary 

« J M.n«,.»le created a local Managing for the Future task 
.n March. ' .^'^-Z;";^^;;: ^ fn^rrV;^^^^^ andSive area leaders of busi- 

(orce. cons.st.ng °^ l^^" ,he task force supports the recommendations 

ness and industry. On J"" 'chancellor Elaine Hairston. dated April 10. 1992. 
in the letter from Roy ,^ j ^ series of recon.mendations for the im- 

In addition, the "^^'J^.^^' ^'J^J^f The administration of the College 

provement of the ''^^•^•'"^y ^/^"'^IVnrother cost reduction and revenue enhance- 
has each of these ^^pien^ent those that appear to be viable, in 

:;:frt"to r:." aTnte^ service in^'the face of potentially severe reductions 
in state appropriations. 

u . Kj --rhw»«t Technical College has operated to man- 
Th. ,u,lity/co« ;',';J"k. «ri-bu.in%ss .„d construction. 

d,t. serious reviews of >" P"*;*^- J.'°„"-,;„Von inactive status. Growin, pro- 

beenVlloU e TcreasiV^ the increasingly scarce resource, 

grams have been allocated mcreasms Examoles of programs in this 

already implemented have made '''*^";/^rabout 15 percent. Additional 

while maintaining ^^''^'-Vr^r^VriSV " '«>^'r positions. Those 

'Vr!:!:;^ t:::".*4roVh'i'^ r^^^^^^^^ pay raise., enmin,. 

r: 2; Jcrr .oVm"en*t 'unds. r^^^-si::^:: -vrmr/'hu" . 

d.rectors, (c) area f ,„ particular, the board of trust- 

adv.sory comm.ttees. ' .„d has ajreed to meet as often » 

r 'e"^° o:7er :r J prompt response to chan..s in state 
^nd'; levels and the recommendat.on, o. the t.s. force and/or other ,r="P- 
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Managing for the Future 
A Report of the Task Force at Northwest Technical College 

THE INSTITUTIONAL REVIEW PROCESS 

President L. McDougIc formed the local task force, composed of five outside business 
and industry representatives, and seven institutional representatives, in March of 
1992. The first meeting of the group was held on March 25, 1992, The names and 
affiliations of the task force members are as follows: 

Bytin^tt and Industry 
Mr. Nelson Qcll 

Director for Economic Development 

Fulton County 
Mr. Larry Otto 

State Bank and Trust Company 

Defiance. Ohio 
Mr, John Wilson 

Sauder Woodworking Company 

Archbold. Ohio 
Mr. Monty Cruse 

Wal Mart 

Napoleon. Ohio 
Mr, Tim ICIine 

Bryan Custom Plastics 

Bryan. Ohio 



Coll^f# Representatives 
Mrs. Debora Barcy 

Director, Health Sciences 

Mrs. Marteen Schumaker 
Instructor 

Mr. Richard Squire 
Instructor 

Mr. LeRoy Pool 



Instructor 




Mr. Doug Beck 

Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds 

Mr. Kenneth Esterline 

President, NWTCEA. OEA/NEA 
Mr. Robert Pfau 

Dean of Institutional Advancement 



The task force was first provided with an outline of the statewide and institutional 
committee charges and some examples of cost containment initiatives undertaken by 
other institutions and those already completed by Northwest Technical College. 
Following this introduction, open discussion generated many questions regarding the 
operation, management and organization or the College. Questions that could not be 
answered in detail at a given meeting were researched by College staff and answered 
by means of detailed haniJouts at subsequent meetings, including extensive reports 
from Mr. Larry Corbin, Treasurer/Business Manager, and Dr. james Nagel, Dean of 
Community Services. Throughout the series of meetings an attempt was made to 
focus on; a.) cost reduction possibilities, b.) revenue generating possibilities, and c.) 
the specific questions in the section on the product of institutional review in the 
institutional committee charge, 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prior to the establishment of the task force, the administration and management of 
Nor**- ^;t Technical CoHes- ''ad already instituted a number of cost saving mea- 
sures The most important of these were shared with the task force by memoran- 
O dum from President McDougle. dated March 26. 1992. and attached as appendix **A/' 
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Executive summary 
Thm Ohio State University Managing the Future Task Force 

Gerald E. Mayo/ Chair 



The Ohio State University Managing the Future Task 
Force was appointed by President Gee on November 27, 1991. 
:t consists of sixteen members, eleven of whom are from the 
Central Ohio business community. 

Due to the size and complexity of The Ohio State 
university, the Task Force elected to focus its efforts on 
broad based issues aimed at assisting the President and the 
lllrd of Trustees in leading the University into the future, 
ra?her than considering the daily operational issues 
associated with any given function. The final report, which 
will be completed in September, provides specific 
recommendations centered around six key areas as identified 
by the Task Force. These critical areas of emphasis 
include: 



1. Mission 

The need for a clearly defined mission statement 
that can be used as a guide when establishing 
priorities and allocating resources. 

2 . Governance 

A process for evaluating and refining the 
University's governance structure to insure that 
it is supportive of the University's mission yet 
reflects its many constituencies. 

3. Information 

Guidelines for developing information systems that 
will help insure the allocation of resources is 
consistent with established priorities. 

4. Academic Achievement 

Mechanisms to help define, measure and reward 
success, quality and productivity in achieving the 
University's academic mission. 
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5. Administrative Support 

Processes and procedures that identify and reward 
improved administrative support to faculty, 
students and staff including the elimination of 
unnecessary layers of administrative structure. 

6. Resources 

Identification of the forces influencing 
institutional costs as well as potential 
strategies for making more effective use of 
existing resources. 

A complete list of Task Force membership is attached. 
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Ohio University 
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Editor 
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SUMMARY 

Ohio University faces its third century with many strengths: an outstanding faculty, a 
diverse student population, an impressive array of programs, a residential campus in an 
idyllic setting in Athens and regional campuses, a history associated with the development of 
the state and the nation, and a pride m a sense of mission and place. 

Ohio University has used its resources economically, productively, and effectively. 
Its expenditures per student are very cost effective compared to other public universities and 
large proportions of expenditures are on instriction and student scholarships. A very low 
proportion of expenditures is in administrative support. The University's productivity has 
increased in almost every area including faculty teaching productivity, student retention, 
degrees granted, and faculty involvement with students. Evidence of effectiveness and 
quality growth in students while they are enrolled has been measured and documented by the 
University's successful multi-dimensional campus assessment program. Ohio University has 
been recognized with numerous excellence awards, research and grant funding ha:i increased, 
and there has been a significant growtii in alumni gifts and support. Cost containment 
programs are in place and the University has re-directed f^ands into areas critical to the 
mission of the University. Strategies for enhancing quality in the period of future financial 
uncertainty have been developed as pan of this task force review and will be implemented 
with the approval of the Ohio University Board of Trustees. 
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V Strategies for Enhancing Quality in a period of 
CoiSrained Public Funding 



Question: Given the prospect of constrained or even reduced state support 

for univenity education, what can Ohio University do to maintain 
access, enhance die quality of its services and respond to 
the several publics of the University? 

Economic indicators and public policy decisions by state government suggest thai state 
sutxjcn will at best now at a slow rate in the decade ahead. If recent trends in state support 
SSSS^berever^d iVis likely there wUl be a ptoloogedp^ T^ issuc 

SSre tfi university commSity is: car. the University prosper ui such anavuonment and 
vl^ strategies wiU maximiie that possibility. TTiree strategies are suggested: mcrease 
income from non-state sources; contain costs; reform and restructure. 



A. Increase Income from NoiHsUte Sources 

1. -nntinn and Fees 

In 1980 Ohio University ranked second in the 
t^t^ in undeffTKluate tuition and fees. From 
1980 to 1990 undograduate fees increased from 
$1,206 per year to $2,721 per year or 125.6 
percent. Several odier universities raised their 
fees at a more rapid rate. As a result, Ohio 
University had the Sth highest fees in the state in 
1990, a drop of three positions. During this same 
period the avenge tuition and fee increase in the 
state was 139.8 percent, weU above that at Ohio 
University. If Ohio University had maintained its 
2nd place rank in 1990, fees would be $300 
higher and an additional $S million would be 
available to the University. 

If there is further erosion in the level of state 
funding, tuition and fees need to be examined as a 
replacement for a portion of tost sute funding. In 
response to sharp cuts in sute support in ti» early 
1980*s, Ohio University increased fees at a rate to 
replace 80 percent of tost sUte funding. Current 
and future reductions in stttc support wilt require 
increases at those appioxinute levels. 

Increases in tuition and fees should be matched a» 
sute and university levels by increases in 
scholarship and financial aid. Since Ohio 
University already funds a larger percentage of 



scholarships and fellowships out of its general 
fund budget, new funds should come from private 
funding and endowments. 

Fnmnmfe.^t Management 

A change in student mix can also increase 
subsidy, tuition, and foe income. Potential 
sources for this increase include transfer students 
from two-year campuses and relocate students 
from the regional campuses who bring higher 
levels of state support; nonresident students who 
pay the equivalent of state suppcMt in non-resident 
surcharge. The enrollment management program 
should develop goals to increase the diversity of 
campus enrollments and enroll incremental 
students in programs that can absorb student 
growth with marginal increases in program 
expenditures. Graduate enrolLments should be 
increased by students who are externally 
supported by grants, contracts, companies or 
govenments. Incremental graduate enrollments 
without direct cost consequences represent, in 
potential growth areas, net increases in operation 
funds. 

Fjttemallv fi mflffll RffY^"^'* ^ Sponsored Activity 

Growth in graduate student support, research and 
service activity will be primarily dependent on 
increased external funding. From 1980 to 1990 
external funding for research has increased from 
$2.5 miUion to $10.2 million or 308 percent. 
Funding for other sponsored restructured activities 
has increased from $10.1 million to $28.1 
million. External funding for research should 
exceed $20 million by the end of the decade. 
Toul funding for all sponsored activities should 
reach $60 million during that time period. 

Private SuDt»rt 

Private support in the form of annual giving and 
endowment income can and should provide 
distinct support for quality in the years ahead. 
From 1980 to 1990 annual private gifts increased 
from $2.3 million to $11.2 million. The total 



value of the endowment in the period from 1980 
to 1990 increased from S2S.6 million to $66.4 
million. It is expected that by the end of the 
decade annual giving will be at the $20 million 
level. Also by the end of the decade the tood 
endowment should exceed $100 million with 
annual qmdable income in a range of $6-9 
million. 

Coataiii Costs 

Every dollar the University spethds should serve or support the 
distinct educational mission of Ohio University ^nd provide 
access for students across southeastern Ohio through five 
university centers. An undergraduate experience of unusual 
quality in a residential setting is available in Athens with 
oportunity for advanced instruction, research, and service. 

To enhance quality, to fund continued improvement and reform 
during a period of constrained public funding, all segments of 
the University must actively search for ways to reduce or 
contain costs. The reduction or containment of costs must be 
part of the ongoing institutional planning process, a fxtor in all 
decision making. 

The effort to improve quality in an extended period of 
constrained public funding in the opinion of die task force 
dictates a number of operating principles. 

University goals and priorities established in the 
educational plan must be understood and used 
consistently by all planning units. 

The enhancement of the academic mission in the 
cential reason for any cost containment effort. 
All planning units must pay particular attention to 
ensuring the human and material resources 
essential to the institution's ability to attract and 
hold able students, respond to their needs and 
demands for courses and programs at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

The president, the provost, the deans, and the 
vice presidents must each take a leadership role in 
outlining processes and establishing the procedural 
guidelif.^ for a systematic search for ways to 
conuin costs while enhancing quality. 



special emphasis must be given to recognmng 
and rewarding quality enhancement in the context 
of greater efficiency. 

Reform mnd Restructure 

To better use limited reaourccs, the review of the University and 
its activities should be an ongoing rather than a pcnodic 
process. Three interdependent yet distinct sets of tasks are 
ikcssary to continuously reform and restructure the University 
in response to changing conditions. The Task Force on 
Managing for the Third Century offers three recommendations 
to the Board of Trustees and to the University community: 



1. pianniny ProceSS 

The University planning process which has served 
the institution well over a decade-and-a-half 
period of r«!ductions and increases in state support 
should be reaffirmed with its present structure and 
charge. 

The planning process combines a broad 
participation with a focused responsibility for 
establishing priorities and for decision making in 
the several planning units and the University as a 
whole. It combines a holistic, goal-directed 
approach with a strong data base for planmng and 
decision making. 

Two focal points are the planning units and the 
University Planning Advisory Council (UP AC). 
The planning units are responsible for establishing 
goals and objectives to implement the University 
plan, the allocation of resources committed to the 
unit, and proposals for change. 

The University Planning Advisory Council is 
responsible for review of projections of 
enrollment and income; evaluation of requests for 
new funds or reallocation of existing funds to 
particular planning units; topical, timely, short- 
K'nn (three to five year) action plans; operational 
plans in the form of recommendations on planning 
pools and a fiscal plan for each budget year. 
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The council is chaired by the Provost and includes 
faculty, student, and administrative staff* 
Approximately one third of the total membership 
is replaced each year. The council submits a 
frianning report to the president each year and this 
in turn provides a basis for review and action by 
the Board of Trustees. 

The new economic reality suggests that criteria 
used in the planmng process continue to 
emphasize the action agenda in resource allocation 
but with stronger emphasis on cost containnxmt 
and growth by substitution rather than addition in 
support of reform. 

Quality Circles 

It is recommended that quality circles be formed 
around common activities across the whole 
university in a range that might include but not be 
limited to general education counes, departmental 
majors, housekeeping, maintenance, student 
services, and activities. Each of those quality 
circles should be asked to explore what its 
members as a group do and to consider possible 
alternative approaches to doing the tasks so as to 
improve performance and contain costs. 

It is further recommended that the University 
encourage and reward innovation. To this end, 
funds should be made available to encourage 
research, development, experimentation and 
assessment in educational processes. Programs 
should be funded that reform and imimnre the 
quality of education and services while at the 
same time maintaining or lowering the costs of 
delivering education and services. A similar 
innovation fund should be provided for the 
nonacademic portion of the University to reward 
and support proposals to implement improvements 
that will respond to the needs of those who 
require the support services while maintaining 
lowering costs. 

Improvement and reform needs to focus on 
particular activities with continuous improvement 
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programs established in the academic and support 
sectors of the University. The programs should 
include an education component and a 
methodology for trans-departmental process 
analysis and improvement. The purpose of th^ 
program is to examine any number of iasks ;to the 
end of improving service to students, faculty, and 
staff. 

All deans, vice presidents, and dqnrtment heads 
are to seek out indi>iduals and/or groups and to 
provide recognition and support for efforts to 
improve services while maintaining or lowering 
costs. Information about innovations should be 
shared across the University to let others learn 
about pracu^t^ they might be able to use. A best- 
practice consultant from within the University 
could be used to provide a focus for the 
examination and alteration of structure and 
process. 

All of these processes and reward systems must 
be established in a context which makes the 
response to constrained public funds a reform- 
minded activity rsoher than a budget«driven 
necessity. The emphases should not be on cost 
cutting and efficiency at any price but on 
improvement and reform. 

University Colloquium 

The Task Force on Managing for the Third 
Century recommends that a University 
Colloquium be created to examine continuously 
the internal and external environments of the 
University, the future described by the current 
educational plan together with alternate futures for 
Ohio University. 

The charge to the colloquium should include: 

(1) A regular review of progress in 
implementing the educational plan 
for the University and periodic 
work on preparation of a 
resutement of the goals and 
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priorities established for the 
University. 

(2) The examination of organizational 
stnicture and decision makins at 
Ohio Univenity and a continual 
effort at review, assessment, and 
improvement of operation and 
decision making. 

(3) Continuous scanning of the external 
environment and, specifically, 
expectations addressed to the 
University by societal needs, by 
elected officials, by alumni and 
friends, and most importantly, by 
each succeeding generation of 
students. The review includes 
discussion of actual and proposed 
responses to these changing 
expectations. 

(4) Examination of both the constant 
and changing roles of Ohio 
University in its service to the 
southern region of the state, the 
sute as a whole, the nation, and the 
world. 

(5) Exploration and assessment of 
change, reform, and innovation 
throughout the university world and 
the consideration of the implication 
of these developments for Ohio 
University. 

Membership in the colloquium: 

It is recommendation of the task force that the 
colloquium should meet three or four times a 
year, be chaired by the president, and include m 
its membership the Board Admimstiation 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, two studCTt 
trustees, three faculty members, and three staff 
members appointed by the Chair of the Board of 
Trustees on the recommendations of the president. 
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OWENS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE 

TASK FORCE 



1. Introduction 

The Owens Technical College Managing for the Future Taak Force utilized a study process designed to 
optimize committee members' input while Tninimizing the strain on their already-crowded schedules and 
the limited internal resoiures of the College. A review of the College's 1990 institutional self-study which 
had been prepared for the reaccreditation process of the North Central Association of C oUeges and Schools; 
a review of the 1990/91 • 1994/95 Strategic Plan for Owens Technical College; a review of the agreement 
between the College and the Ov/ens Faculty Association; and examination of statistical and empirical 
information developed by the College's staff in response to the questions listed in the Managing for the 
Future Institutional Comsdttee Charge doaunent yielded the initial drafts of this report 



The Institutional Committee offered refinements and clarifications to the draft at a meeting on May 19, 
1992, This doojment reflects that final input 

The committee was chaired by Jan Skunda, Executive Director of College Relations, Owens Technical 
College. The committee members were: 



Mr. Wendell Fryer - Chairman and CEO of The Centrex Corporation, Findlay, Ohio 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Owens Tedmical College 
Mr. James Beshalske - President, Toledo Area Private Indiistry Council 
Mr. Joseph Coltmi - Vice President, The Port Lawrence Title and Tntft Company 
of Toledo, Ohio 

Mr. Nonnan Ladd - Industrial and Commercial Development Manager, 

Rudolph/Iibbe, Inc. of Walbridge, Ohio 
Mr. Charles Mann - Vice President for Business ASiairs, Owens Technical College 



The concepts of pyflmmmg institutional strategic direction, analyzing the impact of external and internal 
forces on the College's ability to fulfill its missions, and lorlrinc the valued advice of community leaders were 
in no way new to Owens Technical College* Self-studies are part of the hi^ier education setting; a living 
strategic plan is in place for the College; and advisory committees finom the community are very much a part 
of College operations. 

Although self-studies for individual academic programs are conducted as part of scheduled program 
reaccreditations and program evaluations are completed at the end of each academic year, the most recent 
institution-wide self-study was completed just some ^'ghtfrfn mpT^flia ago. 
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Submitted to the Cominissioii on Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools, this self-study (Appendix 1) provided an exhaustive analysis of the College. i 



Beginning with an examination of the CoU^'s Mission and Purpose statement, the study further 
examined the College's governance and administration, programs and curricula, human resources, student 
services, physical resources, pTiotimnl resources, and other services. The study went on to measure 
performance against institutional goals and also soxi^t to determine the College's ability to continue 
accomplishing its purpose. 



The self-study found an institution with a burgeoning enrollment of students with increasingly diverse 
backgrounds and levels of preparedness, generally adequate equipment and fedlities for ex i stiTi g pro- 
grams, and on-campus support services which were meeting the varied needs of the students. However, 
the study also identified some significant concerns; among them - the impact of evolving firom a small to a 
large institution, the need for allocating additional resources to ensure adequate quantity and quality of 
personnel, and the widening divergence of students' educational objectives and needs. 

Each of the concerns raised in the self-study is exacerbated by the current constraints on the state's 
resources. Identi^dng areas which will require increased resources due to higher enrollments only 
accentuates the problems created by the aforementioned consbaints* 

The Owens Tedmicd College Strategic Flan for 1990/91*1994/95 was officially approved by the CoUege*^ 
Board ofTrustees on January 15, 199 1. It is designed to be a 'living' document, keeping to the philosophy 
of Owens College President Daniel BL Brown that a strategic plan should be a road map not a rut It serves 
as a guide for daily activities vdth the flexibility to evolve as internal and external forces impact the College 
and its operations. 



The Strategic Plan is included in its entirety in Appendix 2. However, portions ofthe plan are excerpted 
in this reportf s narrative response to the key questions of the Institutional Committee Charge. The 
existence of this strategic plan, this institution-vride agreement on priorities, has been critical in dealing 
with the ^tffiimlf. choices which arise in grappling with finanrial short&lls. 

Critical as wdl are the College's advisory committees. Advisory committees for each technology program 
area are appointed the Bo*mi ofTrustees upon the racomniendation ofthe President. These committees 
are composed of community volunteers from business and industry, health care and social service 
organizations, and the public sector. Currentiy, fifty-four advisory committees exist to serve both the 
Toledo and Findlay campuses of Owens Technical College. 



These committees help keep the instructional programs realistic, practical and responsive to commimit^j^ 
and business demands. They provide real-worM insights to ensure that the academic ins\£lation that ca^^ 
sometimes develop in higher education settings does not occur. Advisory eommittee members look at the 
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program, curricnla, and job placement oppartunitieB within their area of expertiae, oflfering auggestions 
for change which will help keep the graduates of Owens College well-prepared for productive careers and 
successful lives. Theyalso help with equipmentsdection> faculty recnntmentan^ 
donations. 

The conunitxncnt of the more than five hundred individuals who serve on the Owens Technical College 
advisory committees is exemplary. They have helped illustrate that shining a light from the outside into 
the dimly lighted comers of an institution's operations is not threatming or dangerous. In feet, the opposite 
istrue. Shining a light exposes hidden pitfalls. It makes the path to be taken miich clearer. Itlessenathe 

dangers. 

II. Findings and Recommendations 

In brief, with expanded explanations contained within the narrative responses in this report, the review 
of Owens Technical College identifies the following findings and inakes the following recommendations. 

Findings 

• By virtnr ftf it# pmgrgmmatie content. Owens Tftrhniral College needs to move forward 
with its objective of becoming a community college. 

• Hiw^y T ^^T%t/>ol rn]1iy<> jji mmArng to direct limited resources toward accomptiBhin g the highest 
priorities as identified in the College's strategic plan. 

• The gap between the start of each fiscal year aiul the verification of the actual fun^ 

be allocated firom the state creates a planning nightmare that few business enterprises would allow 
in the private sector. Hiis is particularly true for growing institutions like Owens College which 
know fuUwdl that thegrowth&ctorwiUprobably not be fuUyfnnded 
cents on the dollar which will be provided. 

• Withnorthwest Ohio facing economicdifficultieswMchcurivzi^ 

areas of the state, the need to *re^r the area's adults is certain to continue imahat^ Evenifthe 
state's revenues increase significantly » Owens Technical College needs to Tnfli^tain carefiil steward- 
ship in allocatingfunds basedupon stiategic priorities, becausetlie enrollment progedzons at Owens 
far surpass expected formula reimbursements. 

• The kckofaoohesivestatesystemforthe two-year coUeges limits theircoUectivep^ 
creation of systeroic efficiencies. 

• Although the introduction of a transfer module helps eliminate the state's paying twice for some 
students' coursewozk, articulation and transfer issues remain which aggravate students, frustrate 
college officials, and cost the state of Ohio money. 



• Owens Technical CoUege exereises care in scheduling courses and students so as to maximize 
classroom and laboratoiy utilization. Howerer, capital allocations are not keeping pace with 
enrollment. 

• Some constructive steps have been taken to streamline Owens Technical College operations and 
increase effidencr.however.additional steps can be taken, particulariyinthe areas of pro^^ 

form approvals and de ci s ion- making. 

• Inline with the stepsmentioned above, the CoUegeis conducting anintemal examination of paper 
flow to identify ways in which computerization could aid in this effort 

• Placement rates for Owens CoD graduates provide testament to the quaHty of education, as 
perceived by area employers. 

• Alternative deUvery systems such as in-plant degree programs and satellite locations for 
workplace literacy classes provide some relief to strained on<ampus fadHties but do add to the 
demand for human resources. However, the end result seems to be worth the effort as these 
programs directly impact the abiUty of Ohio's companies to ccmpete in the global marketplace. 

• As part of the on-<oing commitment to quaHty operationfl. it's essential to develop programs of 
labor/management cooperation; thereby producing quality education with the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Recommendatioiis 

• Encourage the state to pursue a state system of community colleges, unifying a fragmented two- 
year college system, increasing the effectiveness of state doUars by fanneling more freshman and 

sophomore level students into the low cost centers of higher education, and better serving the 
taxpayer!. The resulting enhanced use ofthe newly developedtranafer programs would encourage 
the growth of a strong feeder system for the universities. 

• OwenaTedmical College ahouH continue with staflfdevebpinentprogramsforitsadministrators 
to further individual's managerial abilities, therein finther improving the management 
ofthe College's operations. 

• Further ■treamlining of processes and procedures at the College should be pursued to cut out 
unnecessary steps and bureaucracy. Care should be taken to maintain appropriate oversight and 
dear-cnt responsihility. 

• The College must continue to pursue improvement in quality throu^ a relative increase in the 
number of full-time fiiculty. The ratio of full-time to part-time fecuhy remains below that set as a 
goal by the Ohio Board of Regents. 

• The College must continue development of aStudent Outcomes A ssessme n t process. Itis difficult 
to quantify quality when there are isolated statistics and data to support or refute quaHty 
assertions. 
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EXECDTIVE SOIMARy 

REPORT OF THE SHANIIEB STATE DNIVBRSITY 
MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE TASK FORCE 

Thxs report analyzes issues related to quality, pro- 
ductivity, and cocts at Shawnee State University in light of 
SSU's role as a regional, open admissions, chiefly conunuter 
institution offering the associate's and bachelor's degrees. 
Institutional growth in students is required to make SSU 
independent of its current supplemental funding, but with 
that growth must come growth in facilities, degree offer- 
ings, and full time, well qualified faculty. 

The collective bargaining environment influences and 
constrains cost containment and management decisions at SSU, 
and this report recommends a review of process and practices 
to ensure planning which meets Ohio's needs for the '90s. 
Shawnee State University's regional service mission, which 
recruits new students and produces revenue and educational 
opportunities, can continue to expand. The Task Force notes 
that cost cutting measures which apply to mature institutions 
with stable enrollments do not apply at a new university en- 
joying 8% yearly growth, and that state universities' local 
autonomy for expending instructional subsidy dollars could 
reasonably be extended to include capital dollars as well. 



SECTIOM TWO 

The Task Force interviewed members of the Board of 
Directors, Administration, Faculty, Supporting Staff, and 
Student Body. Interviews were conducted on both an 
individual basis and in-group meetings. An anonymous survey 
was conducted. Reference information and statistical data 
were reviewed relative to Shavmee State University and other 
universities. Input was .eceived from several hundred 
people, which covered a multitude of topics including (but 
not limited to) budget, operations, curricula, mission and 
activities . 
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SINCLAIR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
MANAGING FOR THE FUTURE TASK FORCE 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Suironarv Comments and Observations : 

1, The College is well focused with a multi-faceted mission directed at the 
educational needs of the Dayton region, and with specialized programs 
serving the entire state. 

2, The College faculty is conmltted to its direct instructional mission. The 
vast majority of faculty load is directed to classroom instruction. 

3, The College is well managed and has a variety of sound management 
practices and techniques in place to assure efficient and productive use 
of resources. 



a. An impressive array of cost containment processes are in place, and a 
variety of specific cost saving initiatives have been undertaken (see 
attached document ) . It is apparent that efficiency and effectiveness 
are very much a part of the institutional culture, 

b. College average spending per student is well below state and national 
averages for like institutions. 

c. Based on peer comparisons, the College directs a disproportionately 
large part of its resources to direct instruction and student 
services, and markedly lower spending for administration. 



d. The College uses a n\jmber of creative strategies to acqxiire state of 
the 8urt technology (cooperative arrangements with other schools, 
collaborative ventures, business-industry partnerships, direct 
donation, etc.) to enhance its resource base and to expose students to 
exeitplary lab training experiences. 

e. College planning is long-range, strategic, and linked to resoiorce 
allocation. 



f. A specific program for Total Quality Management/Continxial Improvement 
is under active isplenmitation. 

g. Einployee performance^ is continually monitored and compensation is 
merit-betsed. In addition, multiple employee recognition strategies 
are employed for both faculty and staff to enhance morale aixi 
encourage further achievement. 

h. Sinclair stiident tuition is among the lowest in the state. 

i. The College actively and continuously assesses the financial impact of 
its various programs. 
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j. The College actively monitors its ratio of full-time aixl pert-time 

faculty; sufficient part-time faculty (with appropriate selection emd 
quality control procedures) are maintained to promote efficiency and 
to allow the College to quickly respond in a cost conscious manner to 
program specific enrollment expansion and contraction. 

4. Sinclair is an innovator in exploring efficient alternatives to the 
educational process; examples include College Without Walls, Experience 
Based Education, TV Sinclair, and extensive use of new technologies (PC, 
AV, Video, etc. ) to broaden access to individualized and self paced 
instruction. 

5. The College plays an active role in addressing a variety of the issues and 
challenges now confronting Dayton and most urban based conmunities . These 
include : 

a. Training and re- training for the jobs of today and preparation for the 
jobs of tomorrow. The College's role in researching, acting, and 
reacting to the local job market cannot be over-emphasized. It truly 
"leads the need" in anticipating the training needs of the local 
economy. 

b. Educational access for place-bouxxi students. 

c. Educational and technological access for area organizations and 
employers . 

d. A fonan for the discussion and resolution of cooDiunity issues. 

e. Active linkages with area high schools, universities, ai^ employers to 
facilitate a "total system" orientaticai for the educational process 
and its "end users". 

f . Efforts directed at specific populations e.g. displaced workers, 
welfare recipients, the handicapped, the educationally underprepared 
(of all ages) . 

6. Sinclair is at the leading edge in its comniitJDent to accountability and 
outcome assessment. The "Sinclair Guarantee" for transfer and career 
programs announced for Fall, 1992 is but one element of a broader and well 
conceived plan toward a total assessment goal* 

7. The College has a talented, dedicated, coonunity oriented, active Board 
that establishes) mcmitors progress toward, and periodically re-evaluates 
missicxi, direction, and major policy goals for the College* It is 
absolutely essential that a strong local Board, operating within the 
appropriate governance structure , be maintained. 

a. Local leadership that provides insight, continuity, conmitment , and 
responsiveness to a rapidly changing Iccal environment has proven 
critical to optimizing the College's service to the conDtunity. 
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Further, the fact that Board members are readily recognized by the 
local community as individuals of strong reputation, expertise 
personal integrity, and with the comminity's interest at heart 'has 
greatly facilitated the College's ability to gain acceptance and 
support from the community's leadership and populace. 

b. The Board and College have found it critical to have the authority and 
flexibility to function autonomously and independently to best meet 
the needs of the coranunity and the College's educational mission. 

As the Task Force reflected on the importance .of knowledge and marketable 
skills in keeping individmls out of prison and off public assistance 
roles, we cannot help, but -conclude that an open access institution like 
Sinclair is a vital community resource, Sinclair's impact on the local 
economy and social structure is enormous. Further, since comprehensive 
conwiunity colleges like Sinclair appeirently are a relatively recent 
phenomenon in Ohio, we wonder if there is a general appreciation at the 
state level of the critical need for their programs and services. 

The Task Force would ask public policy decision makers to consider: 

a. A healthy economy axKl healthy society go haiid in hand. 

b. Increasingly, knowledge is the key reso^jrce and driver in our economy; 
economic regions must be able to build, sustain, and enhance their 
workers' knowledge base* 

c. Knowledge is further tiie critical skill that people must possess to 
cope with and to contribute to today's complex society in a positive 
way. 

d. The state's and nation's fortunes will continue to be buffeted and 
reshaped as evolve toward an increasingly global and 
knowledge-based economy. Indeed, we believe that somsi of Ohio's most 
pressing current budgetary issues (prisons, youth services, and human 
services) offer compelling evidence that the state must balance 
treating today's symptoms against building for a healthy social and 
economic future. The need is becoming increasingly clear. We must be 
prepared to offer open and affordable access to education, training 
and retraining for the jobs of today and preparation for the jobs of 
tomorrow. 



e. 



Sinclair has demonstrated, time and again and in lamy different ways, 
that an aggressive and well led local community college can be one of 
society s most effective resources for addressing economic and social 
issues. 
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Specific Reconmendations : 



1. The educational requirements for C*iio's workforce continue to change 
dramatically as we move toward an increasingly knowledge driven economy. 
Older workers must retrain at the College level and a significantly 
greater proportion of high schiool graduates must go to college to prepeore 
for the jobs of today and toracrrow. College training, once a relative 
luxury in Ctiio's econoniic structure, is rapidly becoming a necessity for 
the majority of Ohio's citizens if the state is to build a financially 
sound future. Access to quality and affordable higher education must 
become a top priority in the state funding process* The State must 
balance the investment between education on the one hand and prisons and 
welfare on the other. 

2. The Task Force strongly encourages the Collegers move toward total quality 
management. In addition, the Task Force noted the College's merit pay 
program for faculty appears to be well conceived and progressive in design 
and implementation. It is recoraroended that the merit program for 
support/prof e««ional staff, which does contain some excellent features, 
should be evaluated in light of the recognition/rewaixl liiilosophy 
advocated in total quality management. 

3. The Task Force notes that the state process for distributing instructional 
funding appears to be rational and provides good institutional incentive 
and flexibility in controlling costs and directing resources to critical 
needs. At the same time, it appears the process needs to be updated to 
recognize currently unfunded activities critical to local economies and 
connunities. Examples include support to small businesses and to 
expensive health career programs. 

The system is also deficient in that it is essentially a cost plus model 
using historical Olio costs as the benchmark or norm. It is suggested 
that the model needs to incorporate one or more elements that would 
identify azvi measure efficiency goals, and would reward progress against 
meeting those goals. 

4. The state's student financial aid programs should be modified to support 
the increasing numbers of low income, place-bound adults coming to college 
on a part-time basis* 

5. The College appears to be strongly committed to the goals of a) increasing 
participation by adult Chioans in higher education, b) providing access 
and success to underserved populations, and c) enhancing work force 
literacy as well as providing specific technical training. 

a. Multiple strategies are employed to further these goals e.g.: 

o High school linkages, summer institutes, cooperative programs, etc. 

o Extensive outreach and targeted marketing. 

o Greatly strengthened entrance assessment, placement, 

developmental/remedial efforts, monitoring, tutoring and counseling, 
o Active participation in JTPA, BVR, welfare reform and adult re-entry 

programs, etc. 

o Extensive use of technology and other creative strategies to enhance 
the instructional process and learning experience. 



Costs, especially student services costs, appear to increftse 
disproportionately for the less prepared student. As a result, 
adequate funding is key to providing the capacity to serve and 'to 
ensure success for the academically disadvantaged. Items listed in < 
above should provide some intuitive reasons as to why costs escalate 
so quickly with non-traditional popuJetions. 

State funding for academically disadv/intaged students needs to be 
evaluated in lighit of the increaseii s':udent support required to 
enhance student success. 



Early retirement incentive programs provided through the state retirement 
systems are nof adequately flexible to provide cost savings to colleges. 
As currently structured, the programs must: 

a. be offered to all employees within the broad classifications of 
faculty or staff; thus, there is not ability to direct an early 
retirement offering to specific departments where surplus staffing may 
have developed. 

b, utilize total retirement systan service credit to determine 
eligibility priority versus service credit with the current employer. 

The state's current approach to economic development is highly 
fragmented. The coranunity college role and contribution in this effort 
could be considerably strengthened if the state approached this vital area 
m a more strategic arid cohesive way. 



SINCLAIR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
COST CONTAINMENT INITIATIVES 



Estimated 
Annual 

Sample Prcxress Initiatives Saviitgs 



Maintain flat organizational structure: 

- Aversion to. associate and assistant type $ 475,000 
positions 

- Low. G&A expense as a percent of total 1,600,000 

Carefully optimize class size and number of course 

sections 600,000 

Maintain lag in adding permanent positions vis a 

vis growth 450,000 

Maintain "accordion plan" with quality control 

relative to the staffing of part time faculty 900,000 
Proceed toward implementation of continual 

improvement/Kaizan processes NQ 

Utilize p€u:t time hourly employees versus permanent 

to supply incremental staffing needs 800,000 

Initiate stiident assessment at all stages of 

enrollment (entry, ongoing and graduation) to 

eliminate "rework" and insure "value added" NQ 

Qniiiasize central duplicating services versxas 

satellite copiers in order to monitor and control 

usage 90,000 

Maintain pay for performance compensation program 

(xise merit and one-time bonus awards); further NQ 

enhance by moving to value-added base. 

Maintain active preventive maintenance, renewal and 
renovation program to prevent early failure and NQ 
deferred maintenance problems 

NQ 

Willingness to terminate non-productive employees; 

promote eniployee improvement; reward knowledge 

based improvement NQ 



o Ongoing academic program reviews including 
financial impact analysis 

o Strong budget process with each Vice President very 
familieir with his/her own as well as other budget 
allocation requests 

- Integrated with overall strategic planning 
process to insure allocations are directed toward 
priorities 

- Use of specific goals and objectives 

NQ s Cost savings obvious but not quantifiable 



NQ 



Sample Process Initiatives 

o Review of all major financial issues by highly 
qualified Finance Committee and Board of Trustees 
- Ongoing access to "loaned executive" expertise in 
specific areas of concern 

o Maintain detailed job description for each staff 
position with specific agreed-upon goals and 
accountabilities 

o Initiate careful evaluation of grant funding for 
long term financial impact 

o Insist that auxiliary operations "pay their own 
way" 

o Insist that faculty are focused on classroom 

teaching; provide release time for other activities 
but only with very specific review, approval and 
link to the College's mission 

o Carefully evaluate the financial benefit of using 
in-house versus outside services 

o Einphasize value based bidding for goods and 
services 

Sample Specific Initiatives 

o Replace building lights with long life (less 
changing), low wattage fluorescent type 

o Install energy efficient replacement windows 
throughout the campus 



o 
o 



o 
o 
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Implesnent zip+4 and pre-sort mailings 

Install an integrated computer system to eliminate 
redundancies axxl gain efficiencies 
- Purchase "off the shelf computer and software 
and minimize customization changes 

Install granite steps to replace pre-cast concrete 

Use of referrals to local hospitals and health 
agencies versus maintaining on-campus health and 
psychological services 

Implement and carefully monitor health care cost 
containment programs such as managed care, 
preferred provider organizations and extended care 
review; utilize employee cost sharing (deductibles 
and co-payments) 

Migration to new "user friendly" building 
automation system to eliminate "technical 
interface" function 



NQ = Cost savings obvious but not quantifiable oof--i 



Estimated 
Annual 
Savings 

NQ 

NQ 

NQ 

NQ 

$ 400,000 
750,000 

NQ 
NQ 



14,000 

40,000 

9,000 
NQ 

NQ 
NQ 

400,000 



NQ 



Estimated 
Annxial 

Sample Process Initiatives Savings 

o Establish a surplus property "clearing house" for NQ 
internal use 

♦o Repaint/refurbish office equipment versus buying 26,000 
new 

- Use of standards 

o Where possible, place full-tinve employees on 9 and 61,000 
10 month schedules 

o Place grant-funded employees on contingent NQ 
contracts and evaluate f insmcial impact before 
extending renewals 

o Utilize secretary/clerical pool versus hiring 8,000 
temporary employees 

o Implemented employee assistance program to provide NQ 
vital service to employees as well as reduce health 
claims, absenteeism, tximover and increase 
productivity 

o Close campus or individual buildings at certain NQ 
times in order to save utility and maintenance 
costs 

o Use of brick pavers, alternate treatment chemicals, NQ 
etc. to eliminate salt damage to concrete surface 
areas 

o Control telephone costs via restricted lines and 20,000 
use of extensions versus separate lines; furnish 
department heads with monthly usage detail 
information 



o 



Retrofit the College's HVAC system 250,000" 
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o Doubled roof insulation for improved resistance to 10,000 
heat loss 

o Change HVAC systems to night and weekend set-back NQ 
temperature to save energy during unoccupied 
building status 

o Install small boiler and chiller to save energy NQ 
dtoring low load heat and cooling demand cycles 

o Use dual fueled boilers to reduce gas costs 9,000 
TOTAL QUANTIFIED ESTIMATES $6.912.000 
NQ = Cost savings obvious but not quantifiable 
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E^ecvjt^ ve Summary 



Since the .inter of 1989 Southern Stat. Co«nunU, College has oeen engaged 
, «..,.uin, the >.p.ct of its revenues on its educational programs and 
-„.„c,s. *s a result of the activities described in this report the College 
,st,»ates that it has oeen able to cut its expenses h, several hundreds of 
,housands of dollars. These savings have been used to «ainta,n and the guality 
and integrity of the College's educational services and programs in an 
.„vir„n..nt in .hich state support of higher education has declined by 14.25 



oercent . 



erIc ~ BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 



The call for institutional tast forces to deal .ith these issues afforded 
.he college an opportunity to incorporate its Managing for the Future Tast 
.orce into ongoing efforts to ".a.e more .ith less". The College plans to 
continue the operation of the task force as an integral co.pon.nt of its 
•ong-t.r. planning process. The task force is no. operating at a subcommittee 
level, these subcommittee's are dealing .Uh cost saving measures .ithin the 
departmental structure of the college. 

,„ the introduction of the report, the college-.-de cos. saving measures 
have been reported. Subs.guent reports by the task force .ill deal with 
departmental cost saving measures. 

:„ the body of the report four guiding principles nave been proposed to 
-uid. the task force m its future actions. The principal charge to the task 
'orce goes far beyond the generation of a single report. The task force is t, 
«ai -ith the maintenance of the hioh ouality programs and educational services 
•.jr-."t'y offered by t-e :o 'J',*- 
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Background 



On Dec. 4, 1991, Stark Technical College convened its Institutional Committee that was 
c!:arged with the task of studying the relationship between cost and quality on the STC 
campus as pan of a statewide Managing for the Future Task Force project. The lO-member 
Committee was comprised of the following people: 

STC FoandaCkm Board of Directors Joan Sdby, Chairmaa 

Attorney -at-Law 

Board of Trutect Inring M. Gordon, D«0« 

Chairman 

Perry Family Practice Center, Inc. 

Indostiy Representative Christoplier Maorer 

Director, Education Sc Organization 
Development - Diebold, Inc. 

Minoritj/BosiBcat Robert Bobbitt 

President, Terr-Paul, Inc. 



Colkce Administrative Staff Dr« Robert KoDin 

Vice President/Dean for Instruction/ 
Student Development 

Robert HaUkr 

Vice President for Business Sc Finance 



Rebecca Pilcat 

Director of Development/Report Editor 

Facalty John Dnnlap 

President, Faculty Association 

Assistant Professor, Conununicative Skills 



Stndeati Jeff Poland 

P n President, Inter-Club Council 



Ahunni David Anafit 

Marketing Sc Communications Principal 
The Timken Co. 



The Comi.uttec met monthly from December through April. The foUowing report is a 
summary of its findings. Specific recommendations as to how Stark Technical College and 
the Suie of Ohio may further act to ensure quality in a limited funding environment appear 
the end of the report. 



Summary of Findings & Recommendations 



The Insututional Committee appointed by Stark Technical College President John McGrath 
has completed its review of the three major areas it was requested to examme by the 
suiewide Managing for the Future Task Force. Major committee fmdmgs and recommenda- 
tions can be summarized as follows: 



Summary of Findings 

The College is currently serving a record number of students while lacking sufficient 
space per OBR guidelines and sufficient funding per OBR subsidy models. 

Throughout this steady growth period, the College has undertaken a series of organiza- 
tional changes which have downsized the admmistrauon. 

The College has made signific^t strides in providing more economic development and 
related service to the community without receiving sute support f'>r these components. 
This not only diminishes the amount of support that can be given to credit mstnicuon. 
but places in jeopardy the institution's ability to expand, or even conunue, its econom- 
ic development activity which is very much in demand. 

The fact that the College puUed itself out of five years of deficit budgeting while 
serving growing numbers of students demonstrates that the insatuuon has taken a 
serious look at and eliminated many of its inefficiencies. 

A review of the various forces influencing costs and impediments to sustaining quality 
have resulted in few additional recommendations regarding the control of costs. It is 
Quite clear that the College is a lean operation. Addit i ona l CUtS will forcc the Collcec 

J^ pT-in r diminishing rr n inT i -Vr r rrr-"^ 1"='"^ ^iii nor he possible wuh fewer 

dollars . 

The future implementation of Total Quality Management at the CoUege is expected to 
provide significant enhancements to the quality of educauon at Stark Tech. 



Summary of Recoamiendations 

The Committee's recommendations appear on pages 12 and 13 of this document. The 
recommendations made can be categorized into three areas. They are designed to enhance: 

1) The quality of service to students, 

2) The institution's strength within the community, and 

3) The suiewidc system of higher education. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



RECOMMENDAT I ONS 

!• The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
adopt and completely implement Total Quality Management 
( TQM ) . 

2* The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
include in its mission the concepts that are found in a 
community ccl lege . 

3. The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
complete its consolidation into a single-campus 
operation . 

4. The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
review the organizational structure with the objective 
of quality and cost containment, 

5 The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
make more use of in-house expertise where practical. 

6. The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
improves its evaluation system and establish a program 
resulting in rewards for quality performance, 

7. The Committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
review those programs that no longer are State 
Department of Education funded, to reduce cost impact 
as well as a formal review process of all academic 
programs • 

8. The committee recommends that Terra Technical College 
review the processes for developing class schedules and 
registration procedures. 



STATE LEVEL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Committee recommends that the state develop a fair 
and equitable measurement system to track the 
improvements of colleges, in both quality and cost. 
The state v/ill need to establish an incentive system 
that would reward colleges that make continuous 
improvements in their quality of education, while 
reducing cost . 

2. The Committee recommends that the state-wide "Managing 
for the Future" Task Force identify those "bureaucratic 
processes" which negatively impact quality and cost 
of individual college operations. These should be 
submitted to the Ohio Beard ..igents (OBR) with 
recommendations for imprc-^ements . 
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UNTVERSmr OF TOLEDO 

Managing for the Future institutional task Force 

EXECUnVE SUMMARY 

The University of Toledo Maxuging For the Future Task Foree reviewed 
materials prepared by sta£f of the University addressiiig the many ianics 
developed by the Stateividc Task Fone. 

The UT task force found that the questkxis posed by the state task force did 
not ocmpletely or accurately rsflect the most important oonoms b^dag the 
university. The committee ansH'ered these qucsticns, h o w fsvi t^ but focused 
on cost drivers and sources of rr/cnue. There was ay e msnt that the 
University %viU need to understand better those iteois which drive its costs as 
%vcU as its sources of revenue 

UT Task force members ixiduded six senkv busincM and oonmunity leaders^ 
the vice president for academic affairs the dean of the Tnlly of Arts and 
Sdences, three members of the university faculty, aitd a iv|>ies»ilsll»g of the 
Faculty Senate 

Actions Reconunendcd: 

Hie University of Toledo should cany out ttie following actions: 

• Develop a state of die art infbimatian syston for strategic dedsion 

making. 

• Quantii^ the factors dut drive its costs. 

# 

• Develop a revised mission statement that ntm to "quality/ which 

can be quantified. 

• Set priorities for goals in the university's mission statfmmt 

• Implement a process of directed admisrinns 

• Devdop an understanding of the impUcatians of its mix of students. 

• Give onphasis to achieving diversity, maintaining access, and 

retaining minority students, faculty and staff. 

• Devetop self-paced dasses for the undeqmpared. 

• Begin a process of deariy articulated program review. 

• Encourage the University Board of Trustees to act strategically. 

The sute of Ohio should carry out the foUowing acHw Ts: 

• Fund higher education adequately. 

• Remove the cap on tuition. 

• Allow universities with uncapped enrollments to set enrollment 

limits. 

• Respond to tne demand for more need-based finandal aid. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Wright State University Committee on Managing for the Future views the 
present crisis in funding for public higher education as structural rather than 
temporary. The cost of public higher education has been growing faster than the 
economy and must be brought within the bounds imposed by limited revenue at 
the same time, the state needs to educate more effectively and train a larger 
proportion of its citizens in order to enhance its economic future. To meet this 
challenge, we must implement dramatic changes in the system in such a way so as 
to break the traditional assertion that quality and higher cost are directly related. 

Public higher education is easily politicized both in its governmental support and 
control and inside its educational institutions. The formation of the Ohio Board of 
Regents (OBR) and the introduction In the 1960's of a formula-based subsidy were 
very successful efforts to rationalize the budgets and programs of educational 
institutions. The independence of existing universities and new institutions created 
during that period encouraged the efficient development of a diverse educational 
system to meet the needs of a diverse state. We strongly support that system and 
submit our recommendations with the advice to avoid the creation of anv additional 
bureaucracy to administer thes e proposed policies. 

The state public educational institutions operate independently and form their own 
goals, consistent with the intentions of their boards and existing and projected 
economic constraints. As with any complex system, the constraints on the system 
often strongly affect its output. The specific funding policies set by the OBR shape 
the state educational system because the policies provide much of the economic 
reality in which the individual public educational institutions exist. Thus, we believe 
the OBR has the power to shape higher education in the state without changing its 
basic structure. 

The committee participated in ^^n extensive and effective process conducted by 
Wright State University, in order to reduce expenditures permanently and focus 
WSU's efforts on essential academic activities. This process, which resulted in $6.5 
million in reductions, is discussed in Section 2. Even though we are pleased with 
this result, accomplished by a very strong and effective effort by both faculty and 
administration, we believe this may only be a first step the total evolving economic 
situation. The current climate calls for the development of a culture in the university 
system that is willing to establish true systemic change in the ways the entire Ohio 
system functions. 

Some of the questions that this report must answer relate to how universities 
evaluate quality, vyright State University operates through a good faith ^^ffort based 
on tested academic traditions, but there is much to be done in establishing 



measurable goals for quality improvement. Better management techniques have 
been introduced over the past decade, and individual university units have been 
encouraqed to take innovative approaches to cut costs and improve the quality of 
the services they provide. These questions are answered in detail in Section 3. 
with information provided by the university. 

The committee is submitting a set of recommendations to the state which we hope 
will help create an environment for quality and change in the state educational 
institutions. It is necessary that the state require that ^ educationa .^^ 
out quality procedures in place and establish measurable goals. Although the 
orocedures are fairly standard in eoademic institutions and expressed standards 
are similar the performance o! the institution may not be closely related to 
effeSiveness of these procedures, and the standards may not be appropnate. In 
manv wavs academic performance, and hence evaluation, has been on an 
Sual basis, whereas, the performance of an Institution is r-ore than the sum of 
hese efforts More importantly, the performance of the state educat|onal system is 
more than the sum of the performance of the individual institutions. The state 
should institute system wide goals and establish funding and control systems 
based on the accomplishment of those goals. 

The qoals that the state needs to establish should be determined through a public 
process The recommendations given here, and explained in Section 1, speak 
more to an environment for attaining those goals. These recommendations must 
be considered collectively rather than individually. 



1. 



Eliminate unnecessary and ineffective programs. 



2. Define specific roles for each educational institution and institute 
selective and tiered admissions. 

3. Define system-wide goals and provide incentives for accomplishing those 
goals. 

4. Institute policies that make the collective state institutions function as a 
system. 

5. Encourage the use of technology on a system-wide basis to improve the 
quality and distribution of education. 

6. Encourage and permit local control of those items which will not result in 
incompatibilities in the system. 
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Recommendations to Youngstown State University 



Mill 



A. Ar*'*^'^ ProgYfczns mud Administrmtive Stnictiirc 

Although changes are made annuaUy in programs, courses and job descriptions, the Univer- 
sity has not systematically evaluated its academic programs or its organizadooal structure fi>r a 
number of years. The Report of the Strategic Planning Team offered some ideas fat restrucmr- 
ing that stimulated considerable discussion. Consequently, the University should: 

L Review the academic structure of the University with, at a minim u m , the following 
goals: 

a. Evaluate existing or proposed academic programs and assess dieir roles in 
advancing the University *s mission. 

b Evaluate programs and course offerings to insure maximum subsidy withow 

diminishing the quality of undergraduate education. Such evaluation shouM include 
a careful levicw of University requirements regarding the ratio of lower to upper 
division courses, the role of two-year progruns m encouraging the pursuit of bac- 
calaureate degrees, and remedial course offerings. 

c. Offer frrrrmiiti»T?^^»<*^^ resiilting from the proiuam review. 

d Evaluate the existing college stnicture to insure that, given current budget con- 
straints, it best meets the needs of programs. Ofier r rro mmm rta tio ns for diange 
where applicable. 

2. Review the administrative structure of the U^vetsity with special nnphatis on: 

a. p^^^^ T^i^**^ thg admimstntive structure from the lop level to depagtment chair 

level with the god of com^lkf*^"E ff^^pnitrihilitigs wfacigver poatihle. 

b. Continue to leview role of athletics in the overall e d ucationa l mistioo of die 
University. 

B, Evalualion Micks 

In an era of constrained resources, the University needs to remforce efforts to sustain 
productivity and high-quality instruction among focutty and in its programs. As accountability 
becomes increasingly important, the University needs tt> improve and sranriarrliTr evaluation 
>twi TTT^^g trrhnfT*^ ThgfgfefiR, the University should: 

1. Inftire that evaluations of all University departments are conducted on a r^ular basis, 
through cnmi df accrtditatiotts and reviews or through mandatory self-evaluatioos. 

2. Require standard annual reports cf activities for all faculty including research and 
puMicatioM 

3. Devdop guidelines for required information in annual department reportt to fodlitate 
coosisteiKy and compleieness of information. 

4. Pursue the ef^hlithiMnt of a State^yonsor^ Trmtee OrientailMi ixogram. Supple- 
taaii diis type of program with an annual Youngstnwn State University Board Orienta- 
tton addressing the responsibilities/roles of Youngstown State University's 
board members. 

5. Through the Personnel Department, expand the scope of orientation and training semi* 
nan fat all personnel to: 

a. Cover the reasons for pertinent policies and procedures, not just the mechanics. 

b. Commimicate expectations of performance 

^ <J O 



c. Encourage communication up^«Id, down>«mi and lateraUy. 

d. Identify available resources. 

related to prxxiucuvity a. d quality. e.g., lacuiiy pu 

underprcpared students. ^ ^ ^ ^^j^, or continue education. 

7. Maintain opportunities for ^^^^'^^l^^^^^ time^ individual or departmental 
Explore external funding to support research, release 

merit rewards, etc. 

C Class Scheduling ^^^^^tive features of Youngstown State 

The Task Force recogmzcs that two fJ'lT'l^^^^ of students to full-time faculty m 
University are its small class sections ^^^^'^rconstrained, the University must seek 

are not limited to: 

a Role of weekend and early morning classes. 

b. increasing class limits in elementary and beginning-level cl^ 

c. Zlgnumbcrofclasssessionspcrweekwithcorrespondingincreaseinl^ 
of dcfa sessioD* 

d. Video lecoires in lower division classes where lectures «e consistent from quarter 
to qutrter* 

ttan on »cioss4h»*ou<l illcjciaoiis ""I a«s- 

SS«pcnods)«d^ cost recovery wito 
E. Marketing. Outrei«hMdR»dr«isiiis 

fimdraising. In coajuncaon wilh suggestions a OK riw jeor 

rteSm«ejic?^r«i«« ream, the University should: ^ctate 
enl levels. 

I IV«lop.HK« effective fuBdnisiBgmecb»d»^ 

^ Fo»nd«io«, Alumni A»od«io. ^ Pen«nu. Ctab. 

expenses before iccepcing. 
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4. Develop and market programs that target future enrollment markets such as the feder- 
ally funded Upward Bound program offered to high school snidents. 

5. Expand or improve the marketing of our Individualized Curriculum Program GCP). 

6. Encourage the concept that recruitment is a total University commitment. This concept 
endorses: 

a. The **Each One, Reach One*' employee program. 

b. Sending recruiting **tcams*' to area high schools (include reprcscnutives from 
Admissions, £iculty, administration and oment students). 

c. Raising faculty awareness of the need for their active participation in marketing, 
recruitment and retention— inside the classroom as well as outside. 

7. Expand minority recruitment/outreach efforts. 

8. Continue to encourage public events on campus for potential studnts. 

9. Encourage expanded solicitation of external funding for research. 

R Fee Structure 

The University has provided a broad range of services funded by tuition. Recently the 
University enacted an across-the-board fee for lab courses to partially recover associated costs. 

1. The University should monitor the effectiveness of this policy and evaluate it against 
the alternative (rf cost-based fees for specific courses/progruns. The goal of fee policy 
should be to insure that the fee structure recognizes the hi^ier costs of certain courses. 

2. Tbe University should evaluate the feasibility of consolidating or replacing the miscel- 
laneous administrative fees, such as cfaange-of-registTatioa, with an enrollment services 
fee which is assessed each student each quarter. The purpose of tbe fee w)uld be to 
provide streamlined services and to guttiQtBe tbe stable revenue source necessary to 
prxwidc these services. The Tksk Force recognizes that changes in fee policy may be 
contingent on revision of tiie pertinent section of tbe State Appropriations Act. 

3. AxQ^ changes in fee poUcy shouM eiihance revenues or at least be revenue-iieut^ 

4. The University should c:4>lore the feasibility of a financing model ba$ed on high tui- 
tion and high financial aid in order to collect a greater percentage of full educational 
costs from students who can afford to pay, while using a significant portion of the 
added tuition revenue for grants to low-income a&d lower-middle incooae families to 
help cover the cost of higher tuition. 

5. If l^ally possible, offer reduced out-of-state surcharges to residents of Mercer, 
Lawrence and Butler counties in Pennsylvania to act as an additional Attraction to the 
University for these students. The University should pursue any dianges in Sute policy 
necessary (Appendix I). 

Gm RcTKHUiel 

It should be eaqjhastzed diat YoungsttMm State UnivernQr penonnel costs are low and 
employee productivity hi^. Howev'. ersonnel issues at \bungstmii Stale Uoiversity are com- 
plicated by union contracts that boe xect rights of emptoyees arvc terms of emplcy- 
naeat. Sudi cooiracts also inhibit u.. 4kxibility of the administiation tt> react in times of crisis. 

Recent contract negotiations have become increasingly aocrimonious and difficult. Resource 
constraints will likely aacerfa ate this situation. Union representatives and tbe administntion 
alike need to coopertte to meet tbe challenges of the coming years. Tbe University needs to 
review all aspects of employee compensation* which represents of the educational and 
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central budget with the goal of containing costs, while also upholding the to recroit and 
Sn high^li"^^^^ and staff. The Task Force offers the following spccxfic rccotmnenda- 
[fom al^d acknowledges that many of them speak direcUy to contract issues. 

Foster unity of purpose among faculty and suff by articulating University goais-both 
aS^Siort tcmT-on a regular basis, e.g.. at the Sute of the Uruv,rs.ty assembly. 
TL .^™a ne^lcaer. through other new or expandc- channels of commumcauon. 
2. Continue the early retirement incentive program for STRS members and develop a 

similar program for PERS n.-mbers. 
3 Review starting and ongoing salary scales. Balance the need to contain costs with the 
need to recruit and retain high-quality faculty. 

4. Guard against wholesale cutting of limited-service faculty. 

5. Modify terms of Extended Teaching Service contracts to develop lower rates of 
compcnsatio;-. 

6 Piwide incentives other than salary increases (e.g.. personal days. etc.). 

7. Develop policies to measure and distribute workload more equitably among faculty and 
Staff. 

8. Continue to monitor the use of overtime and pursue use of shifts and alternate days-off 
to aid in reductions. 

9 EstabUshUnivmity-wide staffing guiddines(e.g.. TO 

^Lt he«icount:staff ndos. etc.) and identify unbalances. Redistribute stiff «aoni- 
STd^S^^*^ positions to bec^ 
areas experiencing vacancies to suffer inequitably, 
m Dcvdooi>ft)ceduie$ to permit the use of short^ermempI{9«sfi^ 

empl5e« take short-term assignments outside the "ho« depMtment. 

U Create more flexibility by offering 9-. K)- and U-mooth ~°«»«^'°^;^^ 
S^itments which h.« seasonal "do^ 

periods. 

19 Encouraee use of variable >wrk-week schedules in offices which experience hi^ and 
^TSXS^taff woric during downtimes, more staff worl^^ 

S^Consider the use of fbur-d^ work weeks in which staff schedules are 
rotated but offices continue to operate as they are presenUy. 
13 Develop, formal procedure for "sharing" support services (e^..sec^^ 
S^k* classiSns could complete surveys to identify busy and 
^^ti^fSdd be responMble for cooidinating this "e,»«irncy po^Tlus pool 
could also be utilized for filling temporary leaves of absence, providmg fc^ 

assistance with research publications, etc. 
W. Develop policies to encourage aUquaUfiedemplcvees to teach dasscs as pan of 

nonnal workloads. 

15 Increase the use of student employees in order to reduce use of independent contractors 
■ and/or other employees whose jobs do not require specialized skills/tiammg. 

H. Operations 

m Uuiveisity has always emphasized low operating ^ "^^^^^^^I^^^ 
ous review and feedback to this process, the foUowmg recotmnendauoos are offered. 
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1. Establish an internal University newsletter to replace miscellaneous other such 
publications. 

2. Review computer necdo and applications throughout the University on a ''contribution 
to efficiency /cost savings" basis and rccsublish priorities as indicated. Examples 
include: computerization of manual processes, mail bar coding and integration of 
systems. 

3. The existing rigorous program of energy and utility conservation should include: 

a. Ongoing assessmei t*: of the heating, cooling and lighting systems. 

b. Ongoing assessments of building and classroom utilization. 

c. Expansion of recycling programs which arc profitable and enhance the image of the 
University. 

4. Evaluate the current investment strategy's ability to maxinuzc return on investments. 

5. Continue to review current mail policies and procedures, including: 

a. Crt)ss-referencing students, employees and alumni to eliminate duplicate mailings. 

b. Maximizing use of postal presort services by coordinating and standardizing mail- 
ings from the various departments. 

c. Reducing overnight mailings and utilizing new Postal Service options for two-day 
delivery. 

6. Continue to review potential benefits of outsourcing. Examples include: 

a. Investigate the poceotiai for realizing greater rates of return on endcwment invest- 
ments tfarougb external management. 

b. Evaluate the potential savings of **phasing out** Motor Px>] operations and, instead, 
bidding out such vehicle requirements to a local leasing or related-type company. 
Utilize cost-efficient vehicles. 

c. Closely monitor the financial stability of the Bookstore and, if not self-supporting, 
bid service out. 

d. Apply for private grants to finance capital cost over-runs ^or a child-care facility. 
Consider bidding out the management of the £icility to avoid cost to the University. 

e. Investigate the use of a service cotnpany to administer ^il mainteionce agreements. 

7. Continue to consolidate services/programs where practi«;ai. 

8. Other suggestions for reducing operating costs include: 

a. Combine all University-wide memos and notices into one weekly notice. 

b. Enooiuige aU einployees to utilize the Media/Print Center inst^ 
auditroos whenever ten or more copies of the same item are required. 

c. Consolidate the duties and physical locaaon of the two separate Personnel offices. 

d. Standardize equipment, lights, ceiling tLe, water fountains, vehicles, plumbing fix- 
tures, etc. throughout campus. 

9. Consider printing catalogs every two years with aimual supplements, if necessary, 
instead of every year. Instnia readers to ''contaa the department for the most current 
degree requirements.** 

K). Solicit and reward employees* ideas which result in increased efficiency/quality. 
O 15 
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Recommendations to the State of Ohio 



The Task Force is aware thai Youngstown State University is pan of a comprehensive State 
system of higher education. As such, each institution in the system must seek to serve the 
needs of its constituent population while minimizing duplication of programs and facilities. 
With this in mind, the following recommendations address state policies regarding higher edu- 
cation. They reflea the following concerns: 

A. The general level of State support for public higher education in Ohio. 

B. The need for each university to establish fee policies to maximize flexibility and to 
recognize the unique location and mission of each university. 

C. The need to avoid duplication of programs, facilities and services and to increase 
interuniversity cooperation. 

D. The need to consider changes in operation and governance in public higher education. 
A. State Funding 

1. By new or increased taxes, fund higher education in Ohio at the median level among 
all states instead of at the lowest quartUe, thereby decreasing the portion of college 
costs provided through tuition. 

2. Insure that the subsidy formula clearly reflects the importance of an undergraduate 
education to the economy of Ohio. 

3. Examine the role of universities in remedial education, recognize the higher costs of 
such programs, and fund accordingly. 

4. Review State assistance to private institutions (e.g., bond guarantees and Ohio Instnac- 
tional GrMts) to assess whether such assistance is adversely affecting public institu- 
tions. Instructional grants should be limited to the average OIG awarded to students 
attendii^ public institutions. 

5. Assist State universities in their efforts to attract and retain bright and productive non- 
residents by subsidizing all such students to a greater degree (Appendix I). 

6. Develop Siaie financial aid Packages that are not predicated upon fuU-time status so 
tiiat part-time soidems may be helped. 

B* University Fee Policies 

1. Discontinue tuition caps and aUow each institution to adjust its tuition in rc^ 
market conditions. 

If tuition caps remain in place, amend the State Appropriations Act to allow institu- 

oons to charge each studcm an enrollment services fee that consolidates 
and administruive fees (fiir changestf-r^gistration, txanscripu, etc). 

2. Enaa legislation to perntit Youngstown State UnivOTity to discoum the o^^ 
surcharge for students in adjacent Pexmsylvania counties. 

3. Consider instituting a finandngnxxlcl which is based on high tm^ 

cial aid. Current tax subsidies would continue but public policy would be modified to 
create a "secondary subsidy*- for needy students-grams derived from the increased 
tuition revenue. 

C Interuniversity Relations 

1. Reduce the number of branch campuses located m the service artas of other universi- 
ues m order to consolidate classroom space and reduce duplicauon of programs and 
costs. ^ 
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2. Encourage and suppon expanded intcr-institulional linkage through consortium 
degrees and coordinated progranvning, such as: 

a. Coordination of technical training with joint vocational schools. 

b. An advanced engineering research center to suppon Youngstown State University, 
the University of Akron and Cleveland State University. 

c. Inter-institutional program in international business. 

3. Esttblish a State-wide University Quality Management Committee which would review 
cost-saving ideas and suggestions for improved quality and efficiency, then publish its 
findings in a newsletter. 

IX Opentions and Govenance 

1. Allow applications for new academic programs to be evaluated on proposed staffing 
patterns rather than on staff in place. 

2. Review the process by which priorities for capital funding arc established to insure that 
projects which contribute to increased efficiencies or reduced costs receive highest 
priority. 

3. Reduce Sute involvement in construction projects by allowing universities to manage 
their own projects (as commimity colleges already do). 

4. Continue to encourage the implementation of equipment replacement reserve fund pro- 
grams similar to the successful program esublished at Youngstowm State University in 
1982. 

5. Consider ^'pooling** at the State level for: 

a. Health insurance (employees and students) 

b. Risk insurance 

c. Common purchases 

6. Encourage the Board of Regents to hold as many briefings and other meetings as possi- 
ble by teleconference. When it is necessary to hold meetings in Columbus, coordinate 
ibcrr so that several g^wjps (e.g., C£Os« CFOs, chief academic officers) are scheduled 
at the same time. 

7. In the interest ci in^noving the state*s business climate, seek anxadments to public law 
(ORC 4117) to provide the best balance between organized labor and m. .'lagement. 

& Review the Board (^Trustee appointment process and assess its adequacy in achieving 
balanced representation. The process should insure a diversified composition in regard 
to profession, r^e and sex. 

9. Establish a New Trustees* Orientation program to acquaint trustees with their responsi- 
bilities/roles as board members, board officers and board committee membets. Include 
presentations fay representatives of the Governor, the Attorn^ General and the Ethics 
Commission. Initial programs should be attended by all current trustees as well as 
those newly appointed. 
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